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AJNSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








You think you can tell the difference 
between hearing grand-opera artists sing 
and hearing their beautiful voices on the 
Victor, But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in ‘“‘The Pit’’ at Ye Liberty Theatre, Oakland, 
Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, Abbot, Homer and 
Scotti onthe Victor, and the delighted audience thought they were listening to the 
singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera stars sing, 
accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. ‘The diners listen with rapt 
attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of the singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great pipe organ 
accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from all directions 
to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are listening to a 
singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly play any 
Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $300. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J., u.s. a. ; 
Berliner Gramophone Uo., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, yer yy 
VA 


Victor —* 





To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of New Victor Records for October will be found in the October number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Everybody’s, and November Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“*TaE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS** 








‘The November number of AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE will be one 
which will excel any previous number of the year. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty to give, in the few 
words to which this space confines us, a sufficient idea of all of its 
attractions. 

It will contain, as the leading feature, the second part of 


EDITH MACVANE’S 


intensely dramatic and interesting story, “HE ‘THOROUGHBRED,”’ 
which began, as a substitute for the complete novel, in the October 
number. 

Following this and hardly less important is a story by 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


entitled ““T'ne HEART AT TWENTY.’’ Almost everybody knows 
Mr. Locke’s two books, “The Beloved \Vagabond,’’ and ‘The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’’ and they know that he never writes a 
dull story. 

‘wo special favorites of AINSLEE’S readers will be represented 
in the November number. JOSEPH C. LINCOLN will have one 
of his characteristic stories called “‘CupID AND CLAM FRITTERS,” 
and MARY HEATON VORSE has contributed another of the 
unique Jimmie Preston stories under the title of “FRIENDS IN 
NEED.”’ 

The third of the series of army stories, by QUENTIN M. 
DRAKE, is called ““T' HE DEVIL AND THE SHARK.”’ ‘Iwo of this 
series have already been published. 

The articles on Bridge Whist have made a considerable stir 
ainong the bridge enthusiasts and will be continued. 

Another football story, by DANIEL STEELE, called ‘’lur 
END OF THE GAME,”’ is one of the November number’s best. 

A new series of stories, by GEORGE LEE BURTON, vastly 
entertaining, will begin with one entitled “THE ‘TRAINING OF THE 
(;ROOM.”’ 

Other contributors will be AUSTIN ADAMS, STEEL 
WILLIAMS, CAMILLUS PHILLIPS, ELMORE ELLIOTT 
PEAKE, WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, JANE W. GUTHRIE and 
OWEN OLIVER. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


—AINSLEE’S FOR NOVEMBER— 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 















































AINSLEE’S 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


The late business depression compels us to close out some of our large stock of books at 
prices that will enable us to turn a large amount of stock on hand into bills receivable. To do this 
quickly we have determined to cut our prices to cost of manufacturing and in addition to present each 
purchaser, absolutely free of cost, with an additional set of five handsome volumes. To prove our sin- 

cerity we offer you a set of the greatest books ever 

J. FENIMORE COOPER’S written—Makers of History in 20 beautiful De 
LEATHER STOCKING TALES Luxe volumes—bound Half Leather style, gold vein 


marbled paper sides, gold tops, gold stamping, illus- 

ABSOLUTELY FREE trated, etc., on easy.payments as follows: 50 cents 

after you have examined them in your own home and 

$1.75 per month for 15 months. And to every purchaser we give absolutely free a handsome set 

of the **Leather Stocking Tales” by J. Fenimore Cooper. These are the most fascinating, 

interesting and instructive tales of pioneer days that have ever been written. This set is bound in 5 
handsome volumes, in full Library Cloth—stamped in gold, gold tops, silk markers, etc. 


MAKERS OF HISTORY 


are the most entertaining and instructive set of books ever written. There are no dull, hard to read 
books among them; they are so absorbingly interesting—once you start to read any of them, you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Abraham Lincoln personally thanked Jacob Abbott for 
writing them. Every member of the family will enjoy reading them. Boards of Education in most 
States have adopted them as the reading course in History. 

Read This Beautiful Preface To “Henry IV.”: History is our Heaven-appointed instructor. It is the guide 
for the future. The calamities of yesterday are the protectors of to-day. The sea of time we navigate is full of perils, but it is not an 
unknown sea. It has been traversed for ages, and there is not a sunken rock or a treacherous sand-bar which is not marked by the 
wreck of those who have preceded us. There is no portion of history fraught with more valuable instruction than the period of those 
terrible religious wars which desolated the sixteenth century. There is no history so wild as the veritable history of those times. The 
majestic outgoings of the Almighty, as developed in the onward progress of our race, infinitely transcend in all the elements of pro- 
foundness, mystery and grandeur, all that man’s fancy can create The cartoons of Raphael are beautiful, but what are they when 
compared with the heaving ocean, the clouds of sunset, and the’ pinnacles of the Alps? The dome of St. Peters is man’s noblest 
architecture, but what is that when compared with the magnificent rotunda of the skies ? 


ADVERTISER 
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Titles of the Makers of History: Alexander the Great. Alfred the Great. 
: el 












Mary Quee Josephine. 
Queen Marie Antoinette. Julius Caesar. 
e Peter the Great. b Pyrrhus. Nero. 
Romulus. Genghis Khan. Darius the Great. Xerxes, Cyrus the Great. 





SENT ON APPROVAL, Express Prepaid. 


Send us the coupon properly signed and we will 
send you both sets—Makers of History in 20 
De Luxe Volumes, size 8 x 5% inches, and the 
Leather Stocking Tales in 5 handsome 
volumes—for your examination 

Printed upon fine white paper from new type. 


MAIL COUPON NOW. 





Associated Libraries Pub. Co. A-10-08 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Makers of History 

: in 20 Volumes, bound in Half Leather style, gold vein marbled 

paper sides, gold tops. gold stamping, etc., and 1 set Leather 

: Stocking Tales in 5 volumes, bound in full Library Cloth, gold 

: stamping and gold tops, etc. After examination if books are satis- 

> factory I will send vou 50 cents within 5 days, and will send you 

: $1.75 each month for 15 months. If | decide not to keep them I 

: will write you for shipping instructions and will return both sets 
: as you may direct at your expense 













ASSOCIATED LIBRARIES PUBLISHING CO., [ %»”< 
No. 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY Address 


XUI 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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erybodys 
agazine 


has one feature in the October Number so big that it 
looms far above the rest of the Magazine like a fifty-story 
building towering over a big city. 


It’s Lincoln Steffens’s talk with DEBS. The 
best thing that Mr. Steffens has ever done 
for Everybody’s Magazine. 





Kindness is the key-note. Mr. Steffens has so illumi- 
nated this quaint, big-hearted man that before you have 


read two pages you know just why Eugene Field and 
James Whitcomb Riley loved him. 


It's such an utterly human Debs, and he says such unbe- 
lievable things, and so many votes are behind him, that 
it gives you a shock, and you can’t help feeling that, if 
there are many more like him, the millenium may surprise 
us before we are ready for it. 


There's fine fiction galore, plenty of good-humored fun, 
and a lot more brilliant articles in the October Every- 


body’s; it’s all good reading—but don’t miss DEBS. 


Do you know that you can get 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 

THE DELINEATOR nd 

THE WORLD’S WORK 
all for $3.50 for one year? And this will bring you an amazing 
series of articles which we cannot yet disclose, a great romance 


by F. Marion Crawford, and John D. Rockefeller’s own story. 
THIS OFFER IS TOO GOOD TO MISS 


The Ridgway Company, Union Square, New York City 





























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MO Ii\eg)) 
G SUPREME MASTER of THE SHORT STORY 


Maupassant was THE painter of humanity in words. Without hatred, without love, 
Without anger, without pity, merciless as fire, immutable as fate, he holds a mirror up to 
life without attempting judgment. He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which 
the soul of the scene is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words 
which haunt the memory like a strain of musie. 

This is the FIRST and ONLY complete translation in any language, unexpurgated. 

Translated from the original French manuscripts by many linguists of international 
reputation. Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Acade my. The Set includes 
all of his delightful Short Stories, Novels, Travels, Comedies and Verse. 


CHARMING CLASSICS OF RARE FRENCH LITERATURE 


Dealing with the innumerable details of the human comedy as presented to De Mau- 
passant’s observant eyes. Wonderful tales of travel, mystery and dread; quaint delicious 
stories of love, of comedy and of pathos, that hovers upon the borders of come dy, and of 
tragedy. His satires on Parisian society are the most startling examples of realistie 
fiction. 















SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY VOLUMES—SETS NOW READY 


Actual size of each book is 8x 5% inches. In the complete set there are 5,500 pages, 
printed from a new east of French Elzevir type—elegant and elear—on pure white 
antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition, Pages have deckled 
edges and liberal margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinetive brown and gold 
title labels, silk headbands and gold tops. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Coupon Saves 50%—MAIL TO-DAY. 


This set is a strictly subscription edition, $51.00 value. Heretofore it has been im- 
ossible to get De Maupassant’s works except in limited editions at very high prices. 
Ve have only printed a limited number at the wonderfully low price of $24.00. 

Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you on Approval, all express 

charges prepaid. 

Keep them ten days for examination. If unsatisfactory return them at our expense, 

If satisfactory they are yours for but a slight outlay each month. 


THE WERNER. COMPANY * ~ ~ AKRON, OHIO 













































THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 

Please send me, charges prepaid, the complete works of GUY DE MAUPASSANT, in Seventeen 
(17) volumes, bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. If satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 at once and 
$2.00 per month for eleven (11) months. If not satisfactory, I will advise you within ten days. 


Signature... eae Live RCRA RO ROS weer ee e | PPP ET EPC ere 


Ains P . 
SUR TROMIGONGD BGGIOORs ceccccccccesecevsseeves . oe State. ‘ Leas 4 





















Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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McCLURE'S 


MAGA 


44-60 E. 23d St. 


New Y 


Gentlemen:— Please 


sendm 


tion in regard to your 
Columbia Bicycle Offer, 


and sh 
earn o} 
effort. 


this inquiry puts me under no 
further obligations. Sincerely, 


oys! Don't You Want a 
OLUMBIA ? 





THIS IS YOUR BIG CHANCE 





THE BICYCLE IS YOURS FOR A FEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The name Columbia stands for one of the world’s finest bicycles to-day, just as much 

as it did thirty years ago when it first climbed into great popularity and renown in 
the bicycle world. They are still the product of the hands of the world’s most 

skilled workmen spurred on by a determination to make the best bicycle regardless of 
expense or time. 

With very little effort YOU CAN EARN ONE OF THESE BICYCLES, 


by putting in your spare time working for 


~McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


A magazine with a tremendous national reputation behind it, making 

it an extraordinary selling proposition—especially when one is sur- 
rounded by a large number of well-wishing friends. 

THIS IS NOT A PRIZE CONTEST in the sense that only 

a lucky few can win, but a straightforward business proposition 
whereby an unlimited number of persons may each earn a 

Columbia, in return for adefinite amount of work. This offer 
expires January jst, 1909, therefore, WRITE IMMEDI- 

ATELY for full particulars and instructions to Dept. K. 


THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York City 








ZINE 
ork City. 





e full informa- 


ow me how I can 
ne with very little 
I understand that 











Tell the sunstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A RARE BARGAIN Special Price, $22.00 $18 
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Regular Price, $40.00 SAS 
















regular price of this edition of 








Several months ago we secured a limited edition of Muhlbach’s Library of Historical 
Romances which we offered at the low price of $22.00—payable in small, easy instalments. The 


were able to effect was an inducement which was instantly appreciated, and the books were all sold out. 

We now have an opportunity of securing another edition of these great books. 

OUR OFFER: Despite the advance in material and labor since the former edition was made, 
we guarantee that this second edition will be as sumptuous as the first edition and perfect in all partic- 
ulars. The terms of payment will be very casy—$1.00 after you have inspected the books, and only 
$1.00 per month for twenty-one months—a iotal of only $22.00. The regular subscription price being 
$40.00, you thus save $18.00 on the work and have nearly two years to pay for it. We pay carriage 
charges. If the books are not satisfactory, return them to us within five days, at our expense, and 
you will owe us nothing. We do not ask you to send any money now—not until after the books are 
delivered. But send the Acceptance Form at once. 

















the books was $40.00, and the big saving of $18.00 which we 









umes are on extra 
quality cf fine paper, 
large, clear type, beau- 


half-leather, with titles 








(THESE 18 superb vol- M U nm L BAC al » (THESE 18 superb vol- 
tifully bound in red rt 
a“ ROMANCES|~ 









umes are 7% by 54% 
IBRARY OF |..2%00 


the entire library con- 


tains over 9,000 pages 
of the choicest read- 






















“Joseph the Second and His 


and loved, thought and acted. 


HESE 18 volumes of historical romances are strong, vivid stories, as well as L 
| good history. No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life 

of the times they describe. ‘‘Frederick the Great and His Court’’ is the Note the 
most remarkable romance ever issued. ‘‘Henry the Eighth and His Court’’ and 


“Sans Souci’’ and *‘The Merchant of Berlin’’ are unrivaled in the entire domain of 
historical romance. All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived $i8 00 
8 


given this set of books enduring popularity. 












Court’”’ are marvels for interest and instruction. Saving of 


Thus the human interest always prevails and has 














The Empress Josephine 
Napoleon and Blucher 
Queen Hortense 


WOON AMNSDWDHD 










10 Frederick the Great and 
1r Berlin and Sans Souci 
12 Goethe and Schiller 


16 Andreas Hofer 
17 Mohammed Ali and His 





TITLES OF THE 18 VOLUMES | WHAT YOU SHOULD DO NOW—S=3'« 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia Form herewith. Send no money with it. You may keep the books 


Marie Antoinette and Her Son 

i ACCEPTANCE FORM—Library of Historical Romances 
e Daughter of an Empress 

Joseph II, and His Court 


Frederick the Great and His Court FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
His Family (GENTLEMEN:— You may forward for inspection one set of the “Library of 
Historical Komances" by Muhlbach, in 18 volumes, bound in handsome half 
leather. It is understood that this is to be a bran-new, perfect set which, if 


13 The Merchant of Berlin and Marie 


» s n the get, and that | will hold the work subject to your order if | do not care 
Theresa and Her Fireman poe ined 
14 Louisa of Prussia and Her Times 
15 Old Fritz and the New Era Wai esis oie i8i Sexsis haga tiaivesauecetads tasiphne 


18 Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr 











ceptance 


for five days for inspection. If they are satisfactory send us $1.00— 
the balance ($21.) you are to pay in monthly instalments of $1. each 
If the books are not satisfactory, notify us and hold them subject to 
our order. We pay carriage charges. 








atisfactory after 5 days’ inspection, | agree to purchase at the special price of 
$22.00, payable $1.00 five days after receipt of the books and $1.00 per month 
for 21 months. It is also understood that you are to prepay carriage charges 





House — Street 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 





What Makes | 
the World Go Round ? 


LIFE, of course. Never 
theless Lire wants new 
friends. 

Therefore : Send us one 
dollar—only one dollar 
before December st. 
You will receive Lire for 
three months. 

This concession is only 





for new subscribers. 

The money must be 
sent to us, direct, before 
December 1st. 

No subscriptions will be 
renewed at this rate. Ad 
dress Lirr, 16 West 31st 
Street, New York 





i course, you already know Lire is the 
|| brightest illustrated humorous weekly in the 
WORLD and the most artistic. 


| Foreign Postage, 26c. Canadian, 13c. additional 








FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 

The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU_HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
820 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 























IN THE REAL over BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti- 
trtion in the world. A Thoroagh Commercial Law Course 
FREE te Each Representative. Write for 62-page bwk. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1923 Reaper Block, Chicago 





| Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
} College, Post-Graduate and Business 
} Law. Method of instruction com- 

bines theory and practice. Approved 
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OU need never worry 
about your boy’s com- 
pany when he is 
chumming 
























It is 
upported 
by able contributors, 
Fascinating articles and fine 
pictures; departments devoted 
to . Photography—Stamps, Coins, Curios— 
Mechanics—Electricity— Sports, make this the 
cleanest, brightest publication for boys, inspiring 
higher morals and nobler ideals. Send $1 to-day 
and getthis valuable periodical for a year—12 big 
books of highest-class reading. Sample copy, toc. 


Sprague Publishing Co., 55 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 








oT RAVELING = 
i= SALESMEN 


Earn Big Salaries 


We will teach you to be a High Grade 
Salesman by mail in eight weeks and assist 
you tosecure a position with a reliable firm. We 
have hundreds of calls for Salesmen from lead- 
ing firms all over the United States and Canada. 
Salesmanship is the easiest, most pleasant and well 
paid profession in the world; besides a good sales- 
man is always sure of a position because he produces the 
business that keeps the wheels of commerceturning. Why 
not bea producer? The man there is an unlimited de- 
mand for and the one they cannot get along without, and 
instead of being contented with poorly paid, hard or ‘dirty 
work, earn a big salary. Write for our free catalog, “A 
Knight of the Grip,” and testimonials from scores of men 
whom we have recently placed in good positions, Address 
Dept.116 National Salesman’s Training Association, 
Chicago, IIL, Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. Write nearest office J 


















Our graduates are filling — Salaried 
Good art 


EARN $25 10 $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ suce essful teaching. Expert in- 
structors. Positions — eompetent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Fr 


SCHOOL OF “APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N36 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Strong Arms 


For 10 c in Stamps or Coin 


1 will send, as long as they last, one of my charts 
showing exercises that will quickly built up shoul- 
ders, arms, forearms, and hands without any 
apparatus. They are beautifully illustrated with 
twenty half-tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
461 Barker Building, 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


STUDY 1220 er Set 


tion. Established 1892. 









































by the bench and bar. 

Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rales for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

536 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BY THE 


CORTINA METHOD 


Giving « (thorough mastery of 
# language in the 
shortest time. 


The Original 
Phonographic 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 









FREE TRIAL Really free, the complete outfit placed in your 
Sy ach Lixpress Prepaid. Send for particulars 

Write today Sfecd ¢ vd made to order in a 

fee inst) 


Awurded Modais. ce hie are Inve, ‘Ruffalo 1901. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


4 West 34th St., Dept. s, New York. 


SHORTHAND «© 


Fett 





We absolutely guarantee to teach short 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend poeta ts 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy t 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practic val. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you pave the 
entire English language at your absolute comma 
The best system for stenographers, private ‘secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Onur graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 








I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or 


by mail and 


Lettering 
Ouly field not 
is unequaled be 
and thorough Easy 
e¢ catalogue 


guarantee success 
overcrowded, My instruction 
cause practical, personal 
terms, Write for larg 
CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres. 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detroit, Mich. 


and Largest School of Its Kind" 








“Oldest 









PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL. 


JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A hig ch wg rie ‘ and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach r better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
ti oc in We e iN: also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieago, II. 


LEARN 











earning larger salaries. 
success 


Tell the substitutor: 





AINSLEE'S APVERTISER 


Tes NAD RYDER UAT 


LEARN T 
ADVERTI 


tus. It's FREE. Your future success in business depends upon your knowledge of this most important factor, advertising. 
Address either Office: Dept. 1010, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Dept. 1010, 150 Nassau St., New York 


FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer to the readers of 
this magazine a valuable prize, if they are able to copy this cartoon. 
Now, and copy this sketch on a common piece 4 paper. — send it tous today; and 
if, in the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per cen 
we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE. FOR | Six MONTH 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated, and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published for the benefit of those desirous of 
Itis a Home Study magazine for ambitious persons who desire 

. There is positively no money consideration connected with this free offer. 
Copy this picture new and send it to us today. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 26 Scranton, Pa. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


$ 25 20 
Per Week 
IfYou Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
fs the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and | am anxious to send my Prospectus, ae 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile pro 

ever given in the history of correspondence in 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from §25 to $100 per week 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1025 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 















The capital reauies to 0 
dealin Real Es , Broker- 
age and Insurance eis furnished 
by the people you do business with. 
You g hy an income on this free capital. 
rach and train you how to handle 
these beane hes so that you can do it better 
than others and your services are in demand, 
As our scholar we ees ae develop you. Ina 
few weeks we on fit you 
OUR ACCREDITE Db REPRESENTATIVE 
in your locality. ws e help you from the start; put you in touch with 
all our representatives with whom you may co-operate in business; 
furnish you readily salable real estate and investments and help you 
secure customers. In short, we put you in the way of an income instead 
of a salary ; make you an employer instead of an employee. 
Write for our free pamphiet of 30 pages giving full information 
concerning our most successful riethod of instruction. 
INTEB-STATE SALES COMPANY, 201 Times Building, New York. 


















The salaries paid by UncleSam to 
Civil Service ey oe equal and 
exceed those paid in any branch of 
private commercial life. Thousands 
of appointments are made annually. To 
learn how you can secure a good govern- 
ment position by qualifying at home to 
passany CivilService Examination, write 
to-day for our Free Civil Service Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE S' 
ox 1199 C, Scranton, Pa. 








EARN $25 TO $100A WEEK 

We will teach you by correspondence the 
most profitable and fascinating profession in 
the world. Send for our beautiful prospec- 
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BE AN ILLUSTRATOR-—Leam to Draw. We will 
teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF ILLL STRATION, OMiee 10 
to draw for magazines sev bar 
and newspapers. 

Send for catalog. 
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as is as the original, 





Good-bye.” 
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|SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! | 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


a part. In 24 parts issued fortnightly—total only $6 for this sumptuously 
illustrated, exquisitely printed and fascinating work. Large quarto, magnificent 
plates in colors, super quality paper, handsome cover designs in color—splendid 
bookmaking at the lowest wholesale prices. Send 25 cts. to-day for part one. 
HIS new and beautiful work presents an enthralling pic- 
torial story of womankind, every paragraph of intense 
human interest. Every type of woman is described and 
lavishly illustrated from the savage Samoan maiden to the 
society queen of New York. Legends, folk lore, customs, 
dress, courtship, marriage and other subjects concerning 
'women everywhere are interwoven in its absorbing pages. 


Women of all Nations 


Their Habits, Types of Beauty, Marriage Customs, Social Status, Influence 


T. ATHOL JOYCE, M. A. EDITED BY N. W. THOMAS, M. A. 
Hon. Sec. Anthropological Institute of Great Author of ‘‘Natives of Australia’ ‘Kinship 
Britain and Ireland and Marriage in Australia,’ etc. 
Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore 
Koch Grunberg, Berlin Museum of Volkerkunde; Mr. Shelford, late of Sarawak Museum, Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, B. A., 
and others. 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT and INSTRUCTION INCLUDING 








The Origin of Woman, with the scientific theories of her evolu- 
tion from the sexless ages. 

The various ideas of Woman’s Beauty as adjudged by the 
standards of various races 

Curious Forms of Courtship, strange engagement ceremonies, 
kissing customs, marriage rites, etc. 

Conventionalities of Modesty the world over, showing many 
curious ideas of feminine modesty. 

Interesting Clothing Peculiarities in making the wearer beauti- 
ful in the eyes of the opposite sex. 


A RARE COLLECTION 


Folk Lore and Legends of Womankind, with stories of strange 
rituals, beliefs concerning Widows, Spinsters, Magic, Witch- 
craft, ete. 

Psychological Characteristics of Woman, showing their genius, 
peculiarities and personalities compared with those of man, 

The Influence of Woman the world over—the wonderful part 
in war, love, art and idealism of the race 

New Light on Woman's Social Position, with comparisons of 
her status in savage tribes under the harem system and in 
Western Civilization. 


OF PICTURES 


Hundreds of striking and beautifully executed pictures enliven the 
text, including original photographs taken by experts in every 
land. ‘There is alsoa series of magnificent plates in colors from 


Cassell & 
Company 


paintings made expressly for this work by Norman Hardy. 


tsth St, NY. SEND 25 CENTS TO-DAY 


Enclosed for part one. We guarantee satisfaction. If 


n 
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it 


me the remainit 
the rate of 2 each, fo »rtnightly 
as issued if i art first isn atisfac 
tory, | am_ under no obligation to take 


fall this part is not satisfactory you are under no 
ee a obligation to take the remainder. 


Ak Nt Ra ee CASSELL & CO. 


Name ... psbanseveanty 45 East 19th Street NEW YORK 


Address .. 
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“All Six Are Free 


These are the famous Lily Butter-Spreaders 
now seen displayed in the finest jewelry stores. 
They are the rage of today. The most popular 
Ppiete of silverware now on the market. 
The price, if you buy them, is $3.00 or more 
for the six. 
The only mark on them is ‘‘Wm. Rogers & 
Son AA’’—the mark of the Rogers Extra Plate. 
Weare going to supply to our customers—for a 
little time—six of these Spreaders free. 


Our offer is this: 


Send us the top from a jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. Else send the paper certificate under 
the top. 

Send with it ten cents to pay the cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter-spreaders. 

Send us more of the tops as you get them, 
and send 10 cents with each to pay the cost of 
carriage and packing. We will send one spreader 
for each top until you get the six. 

Thus this beautiful set— 
the very fad of the day— 
costs you only our carriage 


Armours 


Add it to gravies— 
both for flavor and color. 

Add it to left-overs. 
Note how appetizing, 
how delicious it makes 
them. See how it enables 
you to utilize things that 
now go to waste. 

Any meat dish that 
lacks flavor always calls 
for extract of beef. 

When you use six jars 
you will use a hundred. 
You can’t get along with- 
out it. 


Another reason is this: 





We want you to know 
the difference between 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and others. 

Armour’s goes four 
times as far, because it has four times the flavor 
and four times the strength. 

The directions are al- 
ways, ‘‘Use one-fourth as 


and packing cost—60 cents EX TR & CT much.’’ 
for the six. Armour’sis concentrated. 
oOo 


That means that we re- 
turn to you—for a little time 
more than you pay for the 

Extract of Beef. 
4 \ One reason is this: 


: We want you to learn 
f \ / the hundred uses that 

every home has for a real 
extract of beef. 

Not merely for beef 
tea—not asa sick room 
food. ‘That is the least 
of its uses. 

We want you to know 
what the Germans know 
—what the French know 
about it. ‘This is one of 
the secrets of their fame 
as good cooks. 

We ask you to use it in 
soups. Note what a dif- 
ference it makes. 





BEEF 


It is rich and economical. 
It gives one a new idea of 
extract of beef. We want 
you to prove these facts. 

There are two ways to tell you the worth of 
this Extract of Beef. 

One is to supply you a few jars free. But chat 
would cheapen the extract. 

The other is to give you back —for a little 
time—more than you pay for the extract. That 
is what we offer to do. 

Then you will have a silver set that will remain 
in your home for a lifetime. 

And then you will know what Armour’s Extract 
of Beef means. And that knowledge, in the years 
to come, will better a thousand dishes. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist or 
grocer. Send us the top or certificate with ten 
cents, Then judge by the spreader we send if 
you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Company, Chicago 
Department L. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE : 


HE third day of November, 
1908, there will be referred to 
the conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the individual citizen 
the question whether William 
Howard Taft or William Jen- 

nings Bryan shall be elected to the greatest 

administrative office in the world. The 

alternative consequences that attend such a 

choice are so great as to make thoughtful- 

ness in voting a patriotic duty. 

Success in maintaining this great Republic 
of ninety million people, in peace, content- 
ment and prosperity, is not easy to attain. 
The Republican Party has, however, been 
hitherto successful and its record gives the 
greatest basis for reliance in the future. 





A Candidate in Costume 
the Make-up 


The candidate of the Bryan Democracy 
is the same one who in 1896 urged the 
voters to stake the nation’s welfare on 16 
to 1, and a fifty-cent dollar; and who in 
1900 urged the voters to turn their backs 
upon the obligations of world greatness. 

Both times the Democratic Party matched 
the intellect and character of its candidate 
against those of American voters. Was it 
right then and the American voter wrong ? 





Look Behind 





Is there any assurance that it has changed ? 
Will you admit that you can’t remember 
1896 or 1900 and that you can’t see 
through its claims now ? 


The Democratic Platform a Cloak—the 
Republican Platform a Record 

The Democratic candidate seeks to con- 
ceal the purposes of himself and his fol- 
lowers under a caricature of parts of the 
Republicari platform. 

Business and indus‘ry are inevitably 
driven to apprehension when he appears. 
The confidence of the people is infinitely 
more important for national prosperity than 
the self-confidence of the candidate. Web- 
ster interpreted the genius of American 
industry and commerce when he said to 
Andrew Jackson in 1834—"'If public 
confidence is not shaken, all is well; but 
if it is, all is difficulty and _ distress.’’ 
Who can believe that the confidence of 
the American people can be established with 
the apostle of Free Silver, Discontent and 
Government Ownership in administrative 
control of the Government. 


The Record of the Republican Party 


Ill important steps in National progress in the 
last forty-seven years have been brought about by 
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the Republican Party, whose policies 
have always been constructive rather 
than destructive. 

It has extended national power and 
commercial prestige. 

It gave freedom to Cuba and is aid- 
ing her to establish responsible self- 
government. 

It has added enormous 
areas to United States ter- 
ritory—Porto Rico, Guam, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, and has knit- 
ted together the interests 
of this country and the 
Latin American republics 
in a manner to command 
their confidence and _ in- 
crease our trade. 

Through President 
Roosevelt it put an end 
to the war between Russia 
and Japan and command- 
ed the effectionate recog- 
nition of both countries. 

It established the gold 
standard, placing this coun- 
try in the rank of other 
advanced commercial na- 
tions. 

It passed a_ currency 
measure designed to pre- 
vent currency suspension 
in case of panic. 

It has appointed a monetary 
commission to consider fur- 
ther reforms in the currency 
system. 

The Republican Party has 














The highest aspirations of the 
American people for moral reform 
and national progress have ever 
had the sympathy and support of 
the Republican Party. Is it not the 
duty of the Citizen who looks for- 
ward and not backward, 
to vote for a party that 
has done things rather 
than for one which sim- 
ply cavils at things 
done ? 

With the Democratic 
Party in Office Ruin 
Could Not Be 
Avoided 

Democrats who, fear- 
ing their own candidate, 
place reliance upon the 
obstruction of the Re- 
publican Senate, are 
not wise. This great 
nation cannot lie at 
anchor in the stream of 
time. | Business must 
go forward or back- 
ward ; it cannot long 
stand still. Constant dread 
would soon overcome the 
feeling of safety and bring 
disaster. Even if legislation 








constructed a navy capable of 

meeting that of any other nation. By re-organ- 
izing the army it has made an effective fighting 
force. 

It acquired control of the Panama Canal and 
is pushing the work in a way which amazes by 
its enterprise the nations of the world 

It has extended to the war veterans and_ their 
widows the benefits of a service pension. 

It has provided for the arbitration of labor 
disputes between railroads and their employees, 
and it has regulated the hours of railroad em 
ployees in a way to entitle them to adequate and 
necessary rest. 

It has modified the old common law principle 
of employment so as to make it possible for the 
laborer in public service to recover for injuries 
received while at work. 

It has restricted the immigration of the crim 
inal and defective classes, thereby reserving this 
country for the honest laborer. 

It has safeguarded the public health by estab 
lishing proper standards under the Pure [ood 
Law. 

It has put an end to timber-thieving on public 
lands, 

It has checked criminal monopoly by energetic 
enforcement of the laws. 

It has abolished railway rebates and established 
equality of treatment and opportunity for ship- 
pers, communities and consumers. 

Tt has sought to insure purity of elections and 
correct expression of the people’s will by pro 
hibiting corporations from contributing to na 
tional elections. 


could be kept ata standstill 
administration must go on and administra- 
tive power is not only the all-important 
thing to-day but is a lever in legislation. 
Many of the most important laws, especially 
those affecting the public credit are discre- 
tionary in their character, and call for sym- 
pathetic and energetic enforcement in time 
of stress. What business man would have 
liked to have seen a Bryan Secretary of the 
Treasury in the seat of Secretary Cortelyou 
in the panic of 1907? 

The only way in which the confidence 
of business men in one another and in the 
future can be expressed is by the triumph 
of the Republican Party. You, asa voter, as 
you cast your ballot, contribute to the national 
message of this election. Make it a message 
of confidence, not a message of despair. 

The Democrats stopped the clock at Den- 
ver while they were nominating the 
Candidate for the Presidency. Do you wish 
to stop the clock of national progress by 
electing him? 


Taft—One of the World’s Great 
Administrators 


The personality of William Howard Taft 
has long been associated in the public mind 
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with sturdiness and sincerity, firm- 
ness and integrity, seriousness and 
kindliness, with foresight and sa- 
gacity, aggressiveness and persis- 
tency, industry and tact. The 
better he becomes known, the 
clearer it is that these 
qualties are not as- 
sumed, but were run in 
the metal of the man. 
William H.Taft comes 
of rugged stock. His 
stern purpose, the 
dominant note in his 
composition,came from 
New England ancestors 
who left England to 
establish freedom in 
the wilderness. From 
companionship with 
his father, the Judge, 
the Secretary of War, 
the Attorney-General 
and the Minister to 
Austria and to Russia, 
came prudence and 
an insight into men 
and things not taught in 
schools or to be learned 
from books. He inherited 
an almost Spartan capacity 
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tory. Entering public life in 
1881, he has been, successively, 
Asst. District Attorney of his 
County, Internal Revenue Col- 
lector, Judge of an Ohio 
State Court, Solicitor 
General of the United 
States, United States 
Circuit Judge, Gover- 
nor of the Philippines, 
and Secretary of War. 

There is no record 
of his ever having 
blundered or having 
been faithless to his 
duty. The name of 
Taft stands for no 
perilous novelties in 
government: TAFT has 
spelled WORK and 
achievementfrom 1881 
to 1908. In each im- 
portant office he achiev- 
ed a_ triumph. As 
Solicitor-General he 
clinched an American dip- 
lomatic victory by defeating 
the contention of the British 
authorities in the Behring 








for endurance from the 
mother, who from her 
deathbed cheerfully bade him Godspeed 
upon his errand of duty to the Philippines, 
there to keep his promise and to initiate that 
self-government in the Orient which his 
own pioneer work had made possible. 
From her, too, came the wholesome good 
nature that makes men love him and the 
calm that suggests strength and com- 
pels confidence. 

No quarrel or rancor long resists the 
magic of the Taft smile. His power to 
make men look beyond the petty detail to 
the important and_ substantial whole, 
and to see beyond the immediate the 
ultimate result, is an economic asset of 
incalculable value to a people like ours. 
Who can deny this who remembers its in- 
fluence in the Philippines, on the Panama 
Isthmus, and in the War Department? 


The conservation of energy and the com- 
bination of forces are the natural elements 
of the Taft method of work. 

If William H. Taft should never hold an- 
other public office, the record of his public 
service would be long remembered as one 
of the most honorable in American _his- 


Sea Case. As Circuit Court 
Judge he laid the foundation for Federal 
control of trusts upon the principles of the 
common law. As Chairman of the Philip- 
pine Commission he dispelled all apprehen- 
sion of American imperialism. As Secre- 
tary of War he organized that mammoth 
work in connection with the Panama Canal, 
bringing order out of chaos, and brought 
the palm of administration to the American 
Republic. With Taft, great success in ad- 
ministration has become a habit. To ask 
for promises, after twenty-seven years of 
such performance, would be absurd. 
Charles Hopkins Clark said recently in 
The Independent: 


‘He is as strong as he is gentle. His reputationis 
simply spotless. In all the agitation of a heated cam- 
paign for the greatest office in the world, no one has 
ventured to intimate a doubt of the absolute honesty 
of this man, who has been before the country for a 
quarter of a century. Nor can any one successfully 
dispute the simple proposition thatin the whole his- 
tory of the United States no one was ever named for 
the Presidency who was so fitted by nature, by train- 
ing, and by experience for the duties, dignities and 
responsibilities cf that unique office.” 
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About the life 
and opinions of 
William H. Taft 
there is nothingse- 
cret or discredita- 
ble. They are writ- 
ten in the coun- 
try’s history. He 
is a genuine prod- 
uct of American 
institutions; like 
them his growth 
has been a con- 
tinuous and material develop- 
If the country had put a 
selected man in training for the 
great office for which Taft is a can- 
didate, how could it have devised 
more splendidly than he has done 
in shaping his own career? No 
man knows more about the country 
and its whole people or about the 
problems to be solved in the next 
four years or has greater fitness to 
solve them than William H. Taft. 














































The Career of James S. Sherman 


Mr. Sherman’s career has been 
one of public service of the highest 
order, in which he has been tried 
and not found wanting. He isa 
man of blameless personal charac- 
ter, large powers and experience, 
and has always been on the right 
side of every public question. 

The members of the National Gov- 
ernment know with what fidelity 
and painstaking industry he has 
worked for the country’s good. 
They know with what modest dis- 
regard of personal display, thorough 
knowledge, clearness of expression 
and force of mind and character he 
has maintained upon the floor of the 
National House of Representatives 
his views of what was best in legis- 
lation. They know that he possesses 
to an unusual degree the rare com- 
bination of quick perception, fair 
judgment and decision of character, 
and his more than twenty years con- 
tinuous service in Congress with his 








long experience 
as Chairman 
of Committee 
of the whole, has 
shown him to be 
a master of par- 
liamentary prac- 
tice and a man 
who would have 
special aptitude 
for the  honor- 
able position of 
presiding officer 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Sherman comes from 
honest stock which has been 
identified with the growth and de- 
velopment of Central New York 
from its earliest settlements. At 28 
he was elected Mayor of his home 
town—Utica, and he has always 
been held in the highest respect for 
his justice, honesty, fairness and 
consideration, always bearing the 
part of a good and high-principled 
citizen in the public affairs of his 
community and of the nation. 
His character is such as to be 
worthy of the best tradition of that 
great deliberate body,—the United 
States Senate. 

What does the Democratic can- 
didate offer you? The record of 
his brief career as a member of 
Congress few remember; there is 
no instance of hisever having been 
entrusted with administration. What 
good reason of any kind can you 
give yourself why you should vote 
to reject for your country the ser- 
vices of such a great jurist, diplo- 
mat and administrator as William 
H. Taft? Can you give any reason 
consistent with sound Americanism 
or your own self-respect? If you 
cannot, it is your duty to your fel- 
low-citizens and to yourself to vote 
for William H. Taft for President 
of the United States and for James 
S. Sherman and Republican Con- 
gressmen who will uphold his hands 
and support his administration. 
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PALLISER, 


toilet- 


2 LLEN 


sitting at her 





table, clasped a dog- 
collar of topaz and 
diamonds about her 
throat. Then with 
her hand-mirror she 
surveyed the effect 
turning her head this 


under the electric light, 


and that 
solicitously. 


way 


The maid 
the unusual 


behind her, delighted at 
keenness of her mistress’ 
interest, looked on her completed work 
with a professional’s pleasure. She 
knew what weeks of careful planning. 
of fierce inteliectual effort, had gone to 
produce the charming picture in the 
mirror before her: where corn-colored 
satin reflected the .uster of pale blonde 
hair, and winking yellow jewels added 
the accent of summer sunshine to the 
whole. And being a woman herself, 
she realized that these carefully 
wrought details typified more than ex- 
ternal vanity. 
“Madame is 
this evening,” 
diplomatic grin. 
Ellen, drawing a long breath, sur- 
veyed her own reflection in a passion- 
ate questioning. She had reasons of 


beautiful like a 
she observed, 


queen 
with a 
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her own for wanting to be beautiful to- 
night. 


“Armandine, is Mr. Palliser come 
home yet?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Ah.” Eller glanced at the clock on 


her dressing-table. Its hands marked 
Seven ‘clock. “And dinner is at 
eizht,’ she said. “He has been de- 
tained at the bank again. It’s cruel 


the way they work nim since his promo- 
tion! Armandine, go to monsieur’s 
room and see that his things are prop- 


erly laid out. I’m all finished except 
my rings, and | think I can manage 


those by myself.” 

The little Frenchwoman ducked her 
head to show that she understood that 
part of the rambling address which was 
directed to her; and with soft footsteps 
she left the room. Her mistress re- 
mained motionless with a little smile of 
excitement, of delight that was almost 
pain, upon her lips—the same smile 
with which, after four years of married 
life, she waited always for Jim Palli- 
ser’s coming. 

“He declares he can dress in seven 
minutes and a half,” she murmured to 
herself, with an indulgent fondness. 
“Very well, I’m afraid he'll have a 
chance to defeat his own record to- 
night !”’ 

She bent over her open jewel-box, 
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in an arduous selection of the rings 
which were to complete her costume. 
The jewels before her were many; her 
inheritance from her mother, her gifts 
from the old uncle whose heiress she 
was some day to be, the diamonds which 
Jim himself had recently presented to 
her. She caught up the glittering 
crescent and pressed it to her cheek in 
a little passionate gesture; it was to 
her the symbol of her husband’s success, 
of the courage and skill which already, 





at the age of thirty-five, had made him 
a power in the financial world of New 
York. Only six months before, from 
being the private secretary and confiden 
tial right-hand man of tl resident, h 
had been appoint ed cashier of the trust 
company wl ervice he had « red 
F boy r} oift of liamond 
crescent had been in honor of this pro- 


motion; the very dinn 
first given in thei i 

in their enlarged style of living, wa 
in compliment to Jim’s chief, the Pat- 
roons Trust president, and his wife. To- 
night, for the first time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Durham were coming to dine with the 
Pallisers. 

Ellen drew in her breath sharply. 
For her, the name of Violet Durham 
embodied the most painful thought in 
the world. Over this woman hung a 
mystery which even in thought she 
hardly dared to challenge. 

“Nonsense!"’ she said to herself with 
resolution as she turned to the glass 
with her powder-puff. But just the 
same her brown eyes kept going back 
in a kind of tormented irresolution, past 
the silver puff-box, past the crystal 
scent-bottles and the little red-labeled 
bottle that the careless Armandine had 
left among them, to the jewel-b 
where her rings glittered ready. 

She glanced from side to side—no 
one. She listened—Jim had not come, 
though the hand of the little clock 
pointed now to fifteen minutes past the 
hour. Of late, his duties had absorbed 
him more and more. The Patroons 
Trust, though me of the olidest af- 
fairs in the city, had not been unaf- 
fected by the recent sensational failures 
and threatened slump in values. If 
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Jim was detained at the office it was 
hardly surprising—there was one com- 
fort, the pressing affairs which held 
the cashier from his dinner must prob- 
ably hold the president, too. If the host 
was to be late there was small danger 
that the guests of honor would be 
early. 

Mechanically she slipped the jeweled 
circlets upon her fingers. Then slowly 
as though drawn by an irresistible im- 
pulse, her glittering hand crept back 
to the deep morocco box. 

Beneath the tray was another tray 


beneath that again a false bottom, 


or ; 
opened by a concealed spring. Ellen, 
L¢ uchine it, di ele | not 1"¢ ciou 
stones, but a lette1 


With finger that trembled light] 
Ellen unfolded it. It y 


Waldorf stationery, gold-embossed, and 


even after the lapse of years emitted an 
( ddly thick perfume. Che writer, who 
signed ‘Adoring Violet,’ besought her 
dearest Jimmy not to be heart-broken, 
but what could she do? What couk 
any little stenographer do, when her 
employer proposed to her, and him a 
millionaire? Jim must not be angry 
with her, her heart was broken and 
she would never love another, but she 
had married Mr. Durham that after- 
noon. 

Ellen took in her breath as she turned 
the envelope in her hand. It bore the 
stamp of a date five years before—as 
everybody in New York knew, it was 
now five years since William Durham, 
the matrimonial catch of thirty-five 
years’ standing, had startled the town 
by his sudden marriage with his type- 
writer. A year later Jim Palliser had 
married Ellen. What had been his 
state of mind in that intervening year? 

What had happened before? What 
had he felt after? Ellen did not know. 
She only knew that, in the pocket of 
some old clothes that her husband had 
asked her to give away, she had one 

\ mere movement of 
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~] n1ea! aq a4 _ 4 1 
mechanical curiosity had caused her to 
] ] ty . ] } 
glance at the stray paper thus tosse 


into her hands. Shame at the idea of 
having violated her husband's privacy 
had held her silent. 
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For nearly two years now she had 
preserved her silence. Yet a curiosity, 
which at times almost approached the 
horror of doubt, came back at intervals 
to rend and rack her. Ellen Palliser 
loved her husband with a still and 
brooding intensity that was the passion 
of her life. Of the love that he gave 
her in return she could entertain no 
real doubt. And yet, what had _ this 
other woman been to him? What had 
been their relationship, for which the 
writer of this letter had so frantically 
implored secrecy? 

Don’t give me away to Mr. Durham—he 
doesn’t suspect a thing. And if you don’t 
give me away, there’s no one else on earth 
that can. Darling Jimmy, I’m a little beast, 
I know, but mum’s the word for you and me 
—isn’t it? Isn’t it? 

Most assuredly it had been. Elle: 
at least had not broken the silence. And 
that between the’ writer of the letter 
and the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, there had been since marriage 
no relations not absolutely formal, she 
was sure—almost sure. That between 
them there had never been any tie dis- 
creditable to either, she was, by her 
knowledge of one of them, sure—al- 
most sure. 

But absolutely certain? No. 

For the absolute certainty which her 
heart craved could be won only by one 
course; by that of presenting herself 
to her husband in the rdle of a doubting 
and jealous wife. And by a sure in 
stinct, she knew the certain loss of 
power which the admission of such 
weakness must cost her. In the strong, 
pure-hearted serenity with which her 
husband credited her, and which she 
tried to attain, she knew lay the very 
essence of her hold over his volatile 
and impetuous nature. Suppose that, 
in satisfying herself that Jim had never 
really loved Violet Durham, she herself 
lost something of the perfection of his 


love? Or suppose, on the contrary, she 
found 
She rose, with a little shiver. The 


hands of the clock pointed at half-past 
seven. In a half hour she was to face 
the writer of that letter. She forced her 
soft lips back to the gay smile that they 
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had worn a few moments previous, and 
replaced the letter in its hiding-place. 

It was odd, Jim had not yet come 
home! Careless he often was, troubled 
and overdriven at this moment by his 
business cares she knew him to be. But 
to-night, so important an_ occasion! 
Whatever might be the actual state of 
affairs, past or present, which lay be- 
neath this mysterious letter of Violet 
Durham’s, it was obvious that Jim must 
be as desirous as herself that his home 
appear all that was charming and suc- 
cessful in the eyes of the woman who 
had once deserted him. 

The telephone on her toilet-table 
tinkled lightly. She sat down again, 
while the forced smile on her lips quiv- 
ered to an eager little line of joy. Of 
course, it was Jim. 

“Hello!” she said. 

A voice answered her—a voice that 
she knew, and yet did not know. “Hello 
—is this Ellen?” said the voice. 

“Yes, Jim. What’s the matter? Why 
don’t you come home ?” 

“Are you alone?” asked her husband's 
voice, 

Her heart leaped in a little startled 
pang. She glanced about the room. 
“Wait a moment,” she said, and laid 
down the instrument. A moment later 
she had closed the bedroom doors, and 
returned once more to the toilet-table. 
The question with which he had pref- 
aced his conversation was one which 
often enough passed between them. And 
yet to-night, while the moments were 
flying by which should bring him home! 

“Hello, Jim,” she said. 

“Ves,” he answered. His tones were 
dull and far away 

“Jim, what is it?” 

No answer came to her but the soft 
hum of the wires. 

“Jim, have you forgotten that the 
Durhams are coming to dinner at eight 
o'clock? In a half-hour ?”’ 

“No, Nelly, I haven’t forgotten.” 

“Jim, please come home! I'm all 
dressed, and at this very moment I 
ought to be in the dining-room looking’ 
after the flowers, and seeing that the 
wine is properly iced. Bad boy, you'll 
have no time to attend to it!” 
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“It doesn’t matter,” her husband an- 
swered. This time the voice was so 
dull, so lifeless, so totally unlike his 
usual buoyant and radiant tone, that 
Ellen’s vague uneasiness changed to a 
very real alarm. 

“My dear Jim, are you ill?” 

“No.” 

“Then what’s the matter? Where 
are you now?” 

“I’m at the office.” 

“At the Patroons?” 

“Yes, in Mr. Durham’s private 
room.”’ 

“Ah!—Is Mr. Durham there with 
you?” 

“No.” 

“Who, then ?” 

“Nobody, I’m alone.” 

“Then, my dear Jim, if no one is 
keeping you, then why do you stay? 
Hurry, hurry! Hop in a tax and tell 
the man rush! It’s only thirty blocks— 
you ought to do it in ten minutes. My 
dear boy, do you realize that the Dur- 
hams will be here at eight o'clock ?” 

“T realize that,” returned her hus- 
band’s voice mechanically. 

“Jim, what is the matter? You 
mustn’t be late, when your chief dines 
with us—and the first time, too! 
Would you want to offend Mr. Dur- 
ham ?” 

A little laughing breath came to her 
over the wire; but it was a laugh with- 
out mirth. Her perplexity and trouble 
grew from that of the hostess to that of 
the wife. 

“Jim, there is something the mat- 
ter Ji 

“Yes, Ellen, dear.” 

“Jim! What.is. it?” 

“T can’t say it, dear.” 

“What, Jim, what?” 

“What I called you up to say.” 

“Do you want to drive me crazy? 
What did you call me up to say to me?” 

7 ;00d-by.” 

Ellen’s eyes wandered in a_ sudden 
sick bewilderment. Had Jim been 
drinking? By habit he was one of the 
most abstemious of men. Being, as he 
himself said, “born drunk,” he limited 
his overimpressionable nature always to 
a severely restricted allowance. To- 


night, of all nights, had he ventured 
o-— 

“Jim! What have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

Again that little mirthless laugh vi- 
brated over the wires. “Nothing, dear, 
I assure you I’m quite sober. It’s the 
fact, you see. I’m going away.” 

The slow finality of the tone could 
leave no doubt as to the speaker’s seri- 
ous meaning. For the first time the 
woman realized that she was face to 
face, not with a moment’s awkwardness 
but with tragedy. Her breath came 
short. Was it the tragedy in whose 
shadow for two years now she had 
lived? Had the calamity symbolized for 
her by Violet Durham’s letter, hidden 
at her elbow, overtaken her at last? 

“Jim! Don’t be afraid to tell me the 
truth. Whom are you going away 
with ?” 

“No one, dear. I’m going alone.” 

Truth was in his voice. Somber, in- 
explicable as was that truth, it brought 
relief that was almost joy from what 
she had feared. 

“Jim, dearest! You're in trouble!” 

“Yes, Ellen, I’m in trouble!” 

A twanging of the wires interrupted 
her. For the first time she realized the 
thin uncertain thread by which she held 
him. “Central! You cut me _ off. 
Hello, Central!” 

Desperately she moved the hook up 
and down. The little familiar gesture 
seemed ludicrously inadequate beside 
the immerse issues which it symbolized 
for her. Jim, her darling, was in 
trouble. He might be gone, she knew 
not where, before she found him again. 

“Central—connect me again with that 
Thirty-eighth Street number I had— 
Jim, Jim, is this you?” 

“Yes, Nelly.” 

Her sudden relief was driven out by 
the madness whipped up by his strange 
hesitation. “Jim, I can’t wait any long- 
er. What's the trouble?” 

“T’m ruined, Nelly.” 

This time her relief broke into the 
telephone in a laugh that ended in a 
sob. “Is that all? Dear boy, come 
home !” 

“Nelly, don’t you understand? Dur- 
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ham has done me. I've let myself in 
for a Sing Sing job. I’ve been what 
you call easy—but not criminal, dear. 
Crime isn’t my style. But I’m landed 
there, just the same. There’s nothing 
for me to do, I’ve seen my lawyer. 
Durham has got me where it’s no use 
my squealing. I won't wear stripes. 
I’m an innocent man. So I'll quit.” 

The words, feverish and appalling, 
rattled like a shower of bullets into the 
warm, delicately furnished room. With 
the vague tale of business disaster, 
Ellen had small concern. The speaker 
was her interest. The last words were 
those that claimed her. 

“You’re going away, Jim? Without 
coming home ?” 

“Vee.” 

“Where, Jim, where?” Flying 
thoughts of the Orient, of the gray 
Pampas of Patagonia, rushed confused- 
ly through her brain. Jim, her hus- 
band, a fugitive in the dim back-waters 
of the world! 

There was a little vibrating silence. 
Jim’s voice was a trifle husky as he 
answered : 

“Ellen, I can tell you the truth. You 
don’t flinch, you're a_ thoroughbred. 
You always were a thoroughbred, you 
know——” 

She laughed unsteadily at the little 
familiar word. In the days of their 
courtship, her exploits in the hunting- 
field had won the commendation that 
her poise of character had since: re- 
tained. In a little mechanical shock of 
subconscious thought, she gave thanks 
that by keeping her difficult silence of 
the past two years she had managed to 
hold her right to the little flattering 
epithet she loved. 

“Yes, Jim, I'm not afraid. 
with you. Wait for me, dear.” 

“No, Nelly, I can’t take you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Don't you understand, darling? 
Where I’m going, one goes alone.” 

The words might have meant any 


I'll go 


Sb 


thing. The voice could mean only one 
thing. Its cadence touched Ellen in a 
kind of dumb electric shock. She 


fought away the conviction. 
“Jim! You mean——” 
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“T’'ve got to, dear. It's my only way 
out.” 

“But now—now ? 
home ?” 

A laugh came over the wires—his old 
laugh. “‘There’s the sign hanging here 


Without coming 


” 


on the wall before me: ‘Do It Now!’ 

‘““Jim—are you crazy?” 

His laugh sounded again, more bro- 
kenly. “I was, till an hour ago. Then 
I saw the way out—the only way. So 
I went out and made a purchase. I’m 
all right now.” 

‘Jim—not a—not a revolver?” 





“Yes, dear.” 

“Is it there before you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

She fought desperately for her fail- 
ing strength. The picture was vivid in 
her eyes: Jim Palliser, her husband, sit- 
ting there in the shadowy elegance of 
the private office, with the light from 
the green-shaded lamp falling on his 
handsome head and on the small glit- 
tering object before him. So vividly 
she saw the picture, she could hardly 
realize it was a mile and a half away, 
connected with her only by the intri- 
cate miracle of this magnetized wire. 
This realization of her own helpless- 
ness fell on her in a kind of numb hor- 
ror. Ina fury of resolution she fought 
back the rising weakness. 

“Jim, what right have you to call me 
up and tell me this—when I can do 
nothing ?” 

The voice in which he answered 
showed for the first time the deadly 
quality of the man’s despair. 

“IT know, Nelly, it’s not fair to you. 
But I couldn’t go out without telling 
you I’m not the fraud and embezzler 
they're going to make me out. It'll all 
be in the papers in a day or two—the 
proof is all against me, and the money’s 
gone. But just the same, I’ve played a 
straight game from start to finish— 
that’s what I want you to know; that’s 
what I want you to remember after I’m 
gone, little girl.” 

“Then if you're innocent why are you 
afraid? Weill fight it out side by side 
—come home, darling, come home!” 

The man’s voice took on a ew ten- 
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derness, but held its unflinching resolu- 
tion. “Come home, where the police 
will come to find me in a couple of 
days? Drag you down to the Tombs— 
down to the court-room? Have you 
pointed out in the street, stared at, pho- 
tographed—you, my beautiful Ellen, the 
wife of Palliser the embezzler! So you 
think I'd drag you through that? No, 
this is the only way to hush it up, and 
have it over with. I could see my law- 
yer thought the same, though of course 
he didn’t dare to say so outright. Don't 
try to break down my resolution, dar- 
linge—I can see so plainly, it’s the one 
thing left for me to do.” 
Even in her mortal distress Ellen’s 
heart leaped with a strange pride. It 
was of her he thought—twisted, warped 
as were his ‘ideas of serving her, it was 
as a sacrifice to her that this dreadful 
deed was to be committed. The words 
came pouring in a desperate flood from 
her lips, close-pressed against the trans- 
iitter. 

“Jim, listen! You say it’s for my 
sake you're going to die? No, if it’s 


for my 


me you think of you must liv 
sake—you must live for me!” 

There were a click and’ buzz of cross- 
ing wires, in which the murmured 
answer was lost. Ellen clutched the 
cold nickel of the little mechanism as 
though it were the beloved living flesh 
which with her own hands she was try- 
ing to drag back from the fate that 
threatened it. The frail inadequacy of 
the tie by which she held him impressed 
her suddenly with its grotesque un- 
reality. Already, her husband was to 
her no more than a disembodied voice. 
Soon he would not be even that. Her 
voice breathed into the transmitter as 
the lips of the prophet may have 
breathed into the dead mouth of the 
widow's son, with a hot insistence of 


life. 

“Jim, are we cut off? Dear, are you 
there ?” 

“T’m here. Good-by now, darling 

“Jim, one momet In a last 
desperate inspiration, [Ellen’s eyes 
searched the glittering table before her. 


In one corner, behind the shining crys 
tal bottles, the 


red-labeled bottle 


caught her eye. She leaned over and 
one white arm shot swiftly out. 

“Jim, you are still resolved ?” 

“IT must, darling. It’s the only thing 
to do. It’s a man’s honor. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

She shuddered, and the bottle in her 
hand clicked against the stem of the 
instrument. The coils of the green cord 
winding in her lap appeared to her dis- 
torted fancy like the spirals of a deadly 
snake. The whole room blurred and 
swam before her eyes. It seemed to 
her that she existed only as a voice, 
and that with it her life itself went 
streaming out over the wire. 

“Very well, Jim, if you are resolved 
then soam I, Go, if you must. But I 
go with you!” 

“Ellen! What do you mean?” 

The cold numb accents were touched 
with a sudden life. In grim determina- 
tion [Ellen pursued her new advantage. 

“T understood you. Can’t you under- 
stand me?” 

“No. Are you crazy, child?” 

Ellen’s laugh fluttered like a broken 
organ-tone. “No crazier than you are, 
dear. You have your revolver there 
before you. Can’t you guess what I 
hold here—here in my hand?” 

“Not—not another revolver?” 

Ellen laughed again. ““No—that’s not 
a woman’s weapon. It’s just a bottle of 
carbolic, that Armandine left here after 
cleaning my bath-room to-day.” 

There was a pause. Then the answer 
came slowly. “What? What? You 
mean you'd drink the stuff?” 

“What do you think I mean?” re- 
turned Ellen briefly 

She spoke in a fierce satisfaction like 
that of a soldier going to face almost 
certain death in the rescue of a com- 
rade. Whether Palliser would take her 
threat seriously, whether her words 
would carry weight to withhold his 
hand from his own desperate purpose 

he did not know; body and soul to- 
gether were keyed to the point where 
their final dissolution might be met 
with a triumphant indifference. It was 
not her life that mattered, but her hus- 
band’s. 

oi 


“Ellen, be reasonable! Palliser’s 
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voice came in the challenge of a sud- 
den command. ‘Put down that poison. 
I’ve explained to you my reasons for 
what I must do. Let me do it. Give 
me your word that you'll do nothing 
desperate, and let me say good-by.” 

Ellen's cold fingers clutched the dead- 
ly phial. This time she spoke not 
wildly, but in the measured tones of her 
inflexible purpose. 

“Jim, I swear to you that if you ring 
off without giving me your word of 
honor to lock up that revolver and come 
straight home, I drink this bottle of 
carbolic acid that I hold here in my 
hand.” 

Her voice, cold and matter-of-fact, 
carried the conviction that her passion- 
ate pleading had failed to do. This 
time it was Palliser’s voice that sud- 
denly melted and broke. 

“No, no, Nelly, you won't do it!” 

She laughed grimly. “You think so? 
To be sure, you'll never know that you 
were wrong. But who can tell? Per- 
haps—somewhere—we'll meet again 
soon—and I can say to you: ‘Dear Jim, 
you were wrong. You see, you were 
wrong. 

Her voice broke suddenly, for the 
fiercely taxed strength with which she 
wrestled was ebbing fast. Her hus- 
band’s voice came in a cry of despair. 

“But, Nelly—Carbolic? It’s torture!” 

‘Torture !” 

In the single word, torn from her 
stiffened lips, the whole agony of her 
tormented spirit went throbbing over 
the wire. Its message seemed a sud- 
den revelation to the despairing man 
who listened. 

“Nelly, dear Nelly! I never dreamed 
you'd take it like this—I never meant 
to torture you, darling.” 

She tore at his relenting like a pris- 
oner at a sudden streak of light. “Then 
come home!” 

“To disgrace?” 

“To me!” 

“You're not afraid?” 

“T’m afraid of nothing but losing 
you. I love you! If you die I follow 
you.” 

A long sigh came through the tele- 
phone. “Nelly, I give up. What you 
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threaten—I can’t risk that. I'll come 
home.” 

“Now ?” 

“Immediately.” 

“Your word of honor?” 

“My word of honor.” 

“Ah!” 

The click of the receiver, replaced at 
the other end, came to Ellen’s ears. The 
disconnected instrument lay in her lap. 
The lights of her bedroom were warm 
and gay about her. The silver-topped 
bottles, the window hangings, the flow- 
ered wall-paper—they were all there, 
unchanged and familiar. It seemed to 
her that she had been away forever. 
And yet the hands of the little silver 
clock ticked at a quarter before eight. 
Fifteen minutes! Was it only fifteen 
minutes that she had been gone? In 
her hand-to-hand conflict with the in- 
visible forces of death, she had a curi- 
ous illusion of having moved out of the 
ordinary regions of time and space. 

And yet her hand hardly shook as 
she replaced the little red-labeled bottle 
upon the table. Her own death—that 
was nothing. To a woman it is the life 
or death of the man she loves that is 
the symbol of infinity. Horror of what 
had just passed touched her only as it 
concerned him. Though at the mo- 
ment she was conscious of nothing but 
triumph at her success in saving him 
from himself. Terror of the threatened 
disgrace, resentment at him who had 
so cruelly shocked her—they did not 
exist. Jim was coming home to her. 
Faintly, from the other end of the 
apartment, the electric bell tinkled. 
With a sweep of yellow drapery, Ellen 
Palliser rose and went to the draw- 
ing-room to receive the first of her 
cuests. 


CHAFTIOM i, 


The Durhams were the first to ar- 
rive. Ellen, conscious of the absolute 
necessity of preserving an unruffled 
front, received them smilingly and 
made excuses for her husband. It was 
business, that ridiculous business, that 
had detained him; he would be here 
in a moment or two at the least. Her 
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apologies were received so smilingly, 
so unconcernedly, that she almost 
rubbed her eyes. After all, had it not 
been all a dream, that dreadful voice on 
the telephone ? 

The sight of Mr. Durham, large, 
portly, a little bald, with a manner that 
had made the fortune of the Patroons 
Trust—this dignified spectacle had at 
first reassured Ellen’s terrors like a 
breath of common sense let in on vapor- 
ish imaginings. Surely, poor Jim had 
deceived himself; surely, a man like 
this could meditate no vulgar treach- 
ery—least of all, against the man whose 
hospitality he was at the moment ac- 
cepting! 

The Durhams were early. They 
were obliged to sit for some moments 
waiting for the arrival of Mr. Belden 
and of Mrs. Swanwick, the little widow 
who made the sixth. Violet Durham, 
smiling at her hostess, led the conversa- 
tion as usual. 

“Poor Mr. Palliser is still down at 
the office? I know it myself, that office, 
from the safe to the door-mat! And I 
don’t mind owning that I do—there’s no 
“pride about little me! And I’m sure 
I know how to sympathize with those 
that are still tied to the grind!” 

The financier’s young wife was a 
tall, full-blown blonde; very hard as to 
her large blue eyes, and very soft as to 
the dazzling white shoulders that her 
rose-point dress displayed so lavishly. 
From ears to finger-tips she sparkled 
with diamonds, like a Christmas-tree. 
She made a pale-colored, brilliant fig- 
ure, with no dark spot but that of the 
purple namesake flowers which rose and 
fell on her breast, and the little dark 
shadow that her beauty cast always 
over her hostess’ heart. Her husband 
surveyed her adoringly. 

Her manner toward the elderly finan- 
cier who had given her so much was, 
however, one of visible constraint. 
When he leaned toward her she leaned 
away in an almost imperceptible shrink- 
ing. And in spite of the robust bloom 
of her appearance, she gnawed per- 
petually at her scarlet lips in a nervy- 
ousness which seemed not born of the 
occasion but of habit; while her glit- 


tering finger-tips pulled unceasingly at 
the jewels on her hand. She seemed 
visibly anxious to create a dashing im- 
pression, and still more anxious to con- 
ceal her anxiety. And like her hostess, 
she laughed and talked and strained her 
ears undisguisedly at every tinkle of 
the door-bell. 

Ellen, who since the coming of her 
guests had schooled herself into her 
usual outward serenity, had nearly per- 
suaded her mind that the whole fearful 
business of ten minutes ago was no 
more than the figment of her own dis- 
ordered imagination. When suddenly 
she became aware of the little sharp 
glances which the bank president, now 
and then, darted under his heavy eye- 
brows toward the door. 

At these signs of a doubt as piercing, 
probably better founded than her own, 
Ellen’s heart fell suddenly to more than 
its former coldness of fear. It was 
plain, Mr. Durham was in doubt 
whether Jim Palliser would ever come. 

The succeeding moments which Ellen 
spent in entertaining her guests, in 
greeting the later arrivals, were like a 
dreadful dream which overbore even 
the terrible remembrance of her quarter 
hour at the telephone. Her husband 
had given her his word of honor; but 
with that deadly peril hanging over 
him, with that deadly instrument in his 
hand—how could she ever be certain, 
till her very eyes beheld him again? 

The interminable minutes dragged by, 
with commonplace smiles and chatter. 
The door-bell rang twice. Ellen swal- 
lowed the pangs of her fierce expec- 
tancy, her deadly disappointment. She 
greeted her guests. She called her lit- 
tle Japanese butler, and instructed him 
in the making of the cocktails which it 
was always the host’s pride to mix 
with his own hands. 

“We'll drink to Mr. Palliser’s speedy 
coming,” she said, with a resolute smile. 

Her hearing was stretched for the 
sound of a footstep; it seemed to her 
that her heart had stopped beating, lest 
its throb should dim the acuteness of 
her ear. She waited and sickened and 
agonized, while her lips smiled and 
talked. The moments went by, mo- 
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ments watched and counted till they 
stretched themselves to a_ kind of 
twanging infinity. Though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the hands of the clock 
pointed only to quarter after eight 
when at last the door-latch clicked and 
the well-known step sounded in the 
corridor. 

Ellen, in the long breath of relief 
which seemed to loosen the very stric- 
ture of death from her heart, caught 
for the flash of a moment Mr. Dur- 
ham’s keen eye upon her. That glance 
of intelligence, which was in itself a 
confession, stirred her to a sudden in- 
ner fury. That he, who had wanton- 
ly struck at the life and honor of one 
whom she so tenderly loved, should 
dare to come thus under pretense of 
friendship to her house! If she had 
had the means, she could have found 
it in her heart at that moment to slip 
from the room and place poison in the 
food that he was presently to eat. 

The dinner, after all, was not so late. 
The cocktails, excellently prepared by 
Nikeda, served to wile the time of 
waiting. And the host eclipsed his own 
record for lightning change, by appear- 
ing in the drawing-room exactly seven 
minutes after the front door had clicked 
to his opening. Ellen, who in com- 
posure had borne the strain of waiting, 
nearly broke out into childish tears of 
joy at the sight of that well-known fig- 
ure smiling in the doorway. The life 
that shone from his eyes, from his clear 
ruddy tints, seemed to her a miracle al- 
most too dear and beautiful to be borne. 
She rose with a little sobbing breath 
that ended in a peal of nervous laugh- 
ter, and demanded his apologies for 
the waiting dinner. 

“Pease in my shoes and nails in my 
plate, if that will show my repentance! 
And my humble apologies to you all for 
my disgraceful tardiness. No, I won't 
wait even for my cocktail—that’s a 
guarantee of sincere penitence, isn’t it? 
And now, Mrs. Durham, may I have 
the pleasure ?”’ 

His gaiety, though hurried, seemed 
as spontaneous as ever. His lips were 
firm, his head was held high. In all the 
brilliancy of his handsome looks, he 


seemed a being too strong and vital for 
the pale shadow of death even to touch, 

The dinner was a success. The host- 
ess’ careful preparation, her present de- 
termined exertion, was a guarantee of 
that. The Pommery was of a special 
vintage, bestowed on her by her uncle; 
the terrapin were stewed to a turn. Led 
by the volatile gaiety of the host, the 
chatter flew briskly back and _ forth 
across the little round table. But even 
while Ellen smiled and talked, the 
thought never left her mind. Beneath 
the azaleas, and the diamonds, and the 
restless airy laughter, what dark mys- 
terious forces were working? 

In the days of the Borgias them- 
selves, had hatreds better dissembled 
smiled one at the other across a dinner- 
table? The bold, stately financier who 
with cynical ruthlessness had struck at 
the life of his host—who to-morrow 
even would make life a thing impossi- 
ble to him—yet to-night was eating his 
mallard duck and smiling at his jokes. 
Jim, himself, volatile and charming, yet 
with the touch of a revolver still cold 
on his fingers, on his very temple per- 
haps. Ellen, herself, with the hearty 
good-will to do murder with her own 
hand, if thereby she could save the one 
beloved. And Violet Durham, restless 
and demure, hiding beneath her bedia- 
monded bosom who knew what mem- 
ories—what secret hopes? 

The interminable farce of dinner 
dragged itself at last to an end. When 
at length the little company seated itself 
in the small drawing-room, in the blue 
mist of cigarette smoke and the fresh 
aroma of Chartreuse, Ellen began to 
breathe freer. The end of this tortur- 
ing suspense, if still distant, was at 
length in sight. 

“Bridge? No, indeed!” cried Violet 
in answer to a hinted proposition of her 
husband’s. “I’m saving cards for when 
I’m old, which it’s horrid to think of. 
In the meantime, if I can’t have really 
good conversation I always say: Give 
me a book!” 

At this.eminently fitting remark, her 
husband brightened up from his late re- 
buff. “That’s true,” he said, address- 
ing the company with the happy fatuity 
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often observed in the strongest of men, 
“that’s true; there never was such a 
reader as that little girl—full of im- 
agination, and literary feeling! Our 
house is simply littered with books. If 
you'll believe me she turned on the lamp 
in the motor, coming down here to- 
night, and read a novel every moment 
of the way!” 

He spoke as proudly as though he 
related some personal tribute to him- 
self. 

“Oh, I’m a little wonder!” cried 
Violet. 

“My dear, you are,” returned her el- 
derly husband gravely. “Among friends, 
I may say it. For she’s a business wom- 
an, too, this little girl of mine.” he 
added, surveying her with open fond- 
ness. “Isn’t she, Palliser? We don’t 
pretend to conceal our office days, do 
we? We're proud of them! And she 
has never ceased to keep a grip on the 
business, Mrs. Palliser,’ he went on, 
with pride, “no head like hers for busi- 
ness details, that’s what I always say! 
Even now, I often take her advice on 
practical matters, and trust to her mem- 
ory for facts that can’t be put on paper 
—the combination of my safe, verbal 
promises, and so forth. Now that my 
memory is growing a bit weak, you can 
imagine what a help this is to me. My 
dear, I will say it.’ He turned back 
obstinately to his wife, who sat tap- 
ping her satin-shod foot. ‘Why not, 
when it’s true?” 

“Oh, it’s true, all right,” cried Vio- 
let, with her laugh, “and very interest- 
ing conversation, too, for me! but if 
I let you go on this way, who can tell 
but they'll be thinking I’m conceited? 
Little m« the modestest little flower 
in the world!” As though to point her 
next shot she touched the flowers on 
her bosom, then glanced at her hus- 
band’s gray head with an indescribable 
impudence. “‘A Violet by a Mossy 
Stone,’ she added, “that’s little me!’ 

“But not,” murmured Belden, “ ‘half 


hidden from the eye’! And from his 
place on the sofa beside his hostess, he 
glanced at the speaker's frank decol- 
letage. 


“What's that wretch saying about me, 


Mrs. Palliser?” cried Mrs. Durham in 
her sharp nervous tones, that contrasted 
always so oddly with the smooth ampli- 
tude of her appearance. “Now, you 
people can stop making fun of little me, 
and sit down at your bridge, that I 
know you're pining for. And I'll make 
your hearts jump with a little music. 
Mr. Palliser, as I know you hate cards 
as much as me, perhaps you'll turn the 
leaves?” 

At this rather bare-faced proposition 
Ellen opened her eyes. At any other 
time Violet’s air of easy proprietorship 
toward the man whom once she had 
claimed under so vague and unknown 
a tie, would have been extremely gall- 
ing to his wife. As it was, the scheme 
offered a chance of passing the weary 
hour till their guests might withdraw 
and leave her alone with her husband. 

“Music’s the thing,” agreed Mrs. 
Durham’s host, as he followed her to 
the piano. “Come, this bit of the 
‘Merry Widow.’ It’s as charming as 
eee aes 

“As a sin?” 

“As yourself, I was going to say, 
Mrs. Durham!” 

“The same thing, I’m afraid—now !” 

The whispered words might mean 
much or little. To Ellen Palliser at the 
moment they meant little. Mechanical- 


ly she cut and dealt. The game pro- 
ceeded briskly. The music rippled 


through the room. Violet Durham’s fin- 
gers, trained to agility through years 
at the typewriter, had since her mar- 
riage conquered along with other social 
accomplishments—a certain smartness 
of touch at the piano. 

Ellen’s eyes, wandering from her 
cards to the group at the piano, owned 
the other woman’s entire success in 
what she had tried to make of herself. 
She owned Violet’s style, her liveliness, 
her beauty. And with a little subtle 
edge of pain, she owned the faint gen- 
eral resemblance between that beauty 
and her own blonde coloring and tall 
stature. And the little hateful ques- 
tion, so often asked before, came back 
to her again: Was it perhaps only as 
the replica of this lost love of his that 
she had been chosen by Jim Palliser? 
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She put the ugly thought out of sight. 
Was she growing morbid on the sub- 
ject, to admit such a doubt to her mind 
at a time like this? 

She was recalled to a realizing sense 
of the present situation, by noticing the 
bland determination with which Mr. 
Durham was losing money to her. H: 
was, doubtless, offering this slight salve 
to his own conscience and to her. A 
wild desire to laugh seized upon her. 
A pile of five-dollar bills, in return for 
the life of which he was robbing her? 


CHAPTER III. 


Good night, Mrs. Palliser! Such a 
lovely time!” 

The portieres of the drawing-room 
swung to, over the trailing furs and 
sparkling diamonds. Ellen and her 
1usband were left facing each other. 


She stood alert and watchful, steady 
ing herself with one hand on the card 
table. The other finger, laid on her 
lips, commanded silence till the whis 
per of draperies and the closing of doors 
should tell of their guests’ final depar 
ture. I*rom Jim’s face, turned toward 
ie light and the life had vanished 
ie dying flare of a fire. They 
stood gazing at each other, fri 
o span for the first time w 
bodily eyes the naked raw abyss torn 
open by their recent disembodied in- 
terview on tl 


Steps went rust 


ie telephone 
ling down the corri- 
dor, with a litthe murmur of voices. 
The outer door closed, the latch clicked 
With a flash of yellow draperies that 
ent Mr. Durham's wreenbacks flying 
like leaves in a summer gale, Ellen 


leaped for her husband’s neck 


“Jim, my darling Jim! You're alive! 
I have vou—lI have you!” 

She whimpered like a child against 
his neck. lor the moment her hard 
lrawn strength had snapped The 
varmth she t ( mote h ndeseri 
hably nb b though it w 

e flesh of he 1 new-born child 

r husband | 1 1 to het i. thing 
vhich at the risk of her own life 


had snatched from the emptiness th 
lies beyond death. It seemed to her i1 


conceivable that for so many smiling and 
terrible hours she had waited for the 
bliss of this reassuring touch. 

“Jim! My own Jim!” 

He soothed her tenderly. “Nelly— 
don’t make me feel a brute! I know 
it, without seeing you like this. Come, 
be a thoroughbred! After the form 
you've showed this evening i 

She raised her head with a litile 
strangling laugh. The break in her hus- 
band’s voice brought back to her the 
swift thought which a few hours ago 
had been hers: “I must be strong for 
two.” 

“Don't be afraid,” she said steadily, 
“I’m not going to be silly. Come, Jim” 

she turned toward the sofa, still 
clutching his shoulders with her hands 
—“come, tell me all about it, please!’ 





He seated himself at her side. The 
light falling on his face showed its 
blanched and sallow tints, and the new 
lines that had marked themselves be- 
low the restless eyes. With a sudden 
horrible thought her searching hands 
fell like water about his form. 

“Jim! Have you got it on—now ?” 

“What?” 
vas | ou know what! 
oT 


he—the 
1 = ] 11) 
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She shuddered uncontrollably. “Don’t 
say it. But of course, you've changed 
your clothes. Tell me—is it in the other 
room ?” 

‘No, dear. I put the thing away, 
down at the bank. In a drawer of M1 
Durham’s table, where I was sitting.” 

‘hank God! Dear Jim, you'll 
promise me that you'll leave it there?” 
ntly. “If you'll prom- 

ise me that you'll not go scorching out 


your dear little insides with a dose of 


He smiled fai 


carbolic.”’ 

“Don’t talk about it, Jim, please!’ 
Then her pale lips twitched in an an- 
swering smile. “What idiots we both 


were, weren't we? But what does that 
matter—now that we are really alive, 
really together? Whatever the dangers 
re, we'll fight them together, sha‘n't 
we But tell me! Tell me! How 


much longer do you think I can wait 


to hear what has happened ?” 
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“The Patroons Trust is on its last 
legs, Nelly.” 

“What, the Patroons? The  Pa- 
troons ?” 

Ellen Palliser, like every other New 
Yorker, regarded the Patroons Trust 
Company with an almost superstitious 
veneration. Its gray granite arches had 
come to be used as a very symbol of 
stability. That those arches could ever 
come down seemed incredible, a mere 
wanton perversion of nature. 

“On its last legs or near it, my dear 
child. For the past three months, like 
everything else in New York, it’s been 
tottering. Last week came the climax, 
and now, unless a scapegoat can be 
found, there'll be a case of smash. Dur- 
ham has my name on his paper. So in 
this case, I’m the scapegoat. Do you 
understand ?” 

Ellen’s pale cheek glowed brightly. 
“And he dared to come here to-night— 
he dared?” 

“Why not? Everything is very 
agreeable and polite between us. Even 
the hangman speaks to you politely be- 
fore he puts the black cap over your 
head, doesn’t he? Besides, I’m not 
supposed to be found out—yet.” He 
laughed recklessly. 

Jim Palliser, while richly endowed 
with the dashing courage which storms 
a redoubt in the face of overwhelming 
odds, was not of the nature fitted to 
stand a siege. He was of those born 
to win, rather than to hold. Gallantry, 
energy,  initiative—there lay his 
strength. These are virtues which feed 
on hope. Deprived of hope, his soul 
starved and wilted. 

Ellen, whose love read his strength 
and his weakness, knew that if this 
crisis were to be met only by patience 
and by steadfast faith, it must be she 
that would have to supply them. She 
raised his hand and pressed it to her 
cheek. 

“Suppose you tell me all about it 
now,” she said quietly. 

“I’m not very likely, Nelly, to refuse 
to tell my story to the one person in 
New York who will believe me. Listen, 
Ellen—you remember a chap by the 
name of Henderson, that I brought up 


here to dine, one night last spring? 
Durham introduced him, and asked me 
to show him some attention—that was 
part of his game! You remember 
him?” 

Ellen nodded. ‘ Perfectly—a big man, 
with a red beard. He told dialect stories 
quite wonderfully, | remember, with a 
‘Gaul-dang it!’ every other minute— 
and then apologies. Yes, | remember 
him, of course.” 

“B. KX. Henderson!” returned Jim. 
“That’s him! He was the promoter of 
the Achaguas Rubber Company, New 
York and Rio. They claimed to have 
a rubber tract down there on the Ama- 
zon that would make King Leopold 
himself sick with envy—pure virgin 
gum trickling right out into their pails. 
It looked pretty promising. The curb 
was fighting for it, and it was whis- 
pered that M—— himself had taken 
them up. Durham was wild about it. 
Just before my promotion he took sixty- 
five thousand of their stock. I, of course, 
as his secretary, met Henderson and put 
through the deal. Then came my sud- 
den promotion to cashier. | knew, of 
course, that my promotion was due to 
Durham. I didn’t know then, why!” 

“Why, dear?” asked Ellen, while her 
heart turned cold with an indefinable 
fear. 

“Listen, Nelly. I'd been cashier of 
the Patroons for three days when Dur- 
ham came to me with a note of Hender- 
son’s to be discounted. The amount 
was ninety thousand. The collateral 
offered was Achaguas stock. Durham 
asked me to take these papers to the 
bookkeeper for him and have the loan 
credited to Henderson’s account ; and to 
certify checks for him on request. Why 
should I have refused? It was all in 
the day’s work. So I initialed the note 
—with the usual memorandum—Pro- 
ceeds to be credited to account of B. 
K. Henderson, Signed, J. M. P.— 
and passed it in. This happened a half 
dozen times again, till the total ran up 
to over a half million. It seemed to me 
a bit risky toward the last, but it wasn’t 
for me to question my chief. And be- 
side, Achaguas was in the eighties, and 
Henderson dining with the Wall Street 
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princes every night. Then on the top 
wave of prosperity, he was off to Rio to 
‘give his personal attention to the in- 
terests of his stockholders.’ The first 
dividends had been paid on the dot. 
The second came due after Henderson 
had left. There was some delay in their 
payment. The bears got hold of Acha- 
guas, and rushed it down eleven points. 
Then all of a sudden, last month—per- 
haps you noticed the headlines, Nelly?” 

“Tf I did I’ve forgotten them.” 

“Wrecked tugboat, somewhere about 
the mouth of the Amazon. Brilliant 
young New York financier, B. K. Hen- 
derson, eaten by sharks—ah, he was a 
cannibal, that shark that bit into Hen- 
derson! The days after the news came 
to hand, Achaguas Rubber came down 
with a run that beat Nipissing. And 
when the receivers took over the affairs 
of the company, they found nothing, 
Nelly, nothing at all either in New 
York or Brazil—not so much as a stray 
nickel or a wad of chewing-gum!”’ 

Ellen was silent. Through these be- 
wildering facts her mind groped to a 
certainty which she disowned. Then 
she spoke with difficulty : 

“And Jim—those notes?” 

“Those notes, my dear, have my 
initials on the back—those that haven't 
my name—and the collateral is worth- 
less.” 

“But you signed them on Mr. Dur- 
ham’s responsibility !” 

“His verbal responsibility. There 
were no witnesses except the bookkeep- 
er who recorded them; and he, poor 
chap, died at Bellevue last month.” 

“But even if you were responsible, 
Jim, it would be only your misfortune, 
not your fault.” 

“A cashier's misfortune, when he ac 
cepts speculative stock as collateral, is 
his fault. And besides, there are al- 
ways those vouchers for the purchase 
of that Achaguas stock—the stock I 
bought for Durham, the last week that 
[ served as his private secretary.” 

“The vouchers stand—in your name, 
Jim?” 

“They do. They prove that in April, 
1907, James M. Palliser bought in six- 
ty-five thousand of a curb stock—the 
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same curb stock which later, as cashier, 
he accepted as collateral for notes to 
the tune of a half million. These notes, 
which he initialed, were drawn all by 
the same man—the promoter of the 
very company in which the cashier was 
interested. A neat arrangement, you 
see! When the price rose, the cashier 
could release this collateral to his pal, 
and pull in the gain. If it fell- as 

“And it did fall?” asked Ellen, with 
white lips. 

“To smash, Ellen. When I went to 
Durham for satisfaction, he put me off. 
Finally to-day, as the quarterly balan- 
cing comes this week, I told him point- 
blank he’d have to account to the di- 
rectors for the worthless collateral. It 
was then he called my attention to the 
points in the case, as I have just pre- 
sented them to you.” 

“But I don’t understand,’ gasped 
Ellen. “He made you responsible, from 
beginning to end, for his speculation. 
If it succeeded he would have reaped 
the profits. But now that it has failed, 
the responsibility rests on you!” 

“Exactly, my dear. I’m not the first 
man in New York to be used as cats- 
paw for the back-door operations of a 
great financier. And if I suffer I’m 
not the first.” 

“But a great financier, Jim! How is 
it possible——” 

“There’s just the point, dear. At 
this present moment, Durham is hardly 
that. He’s been badly hit by this past 
year’s shrinkage in values. His wife 
spends money like an insane woman, as 
I happen to know—did you notice her 
diamonds, to-night? Beside that, sev- 
eral of his other investments have gone 
to smash. He’s lost every penny, and 
owes into the hundred thousands. He's 
a desperate man, Nelly. This Acha- 
guas venture was a last determined ef- 
fort to recoup his losses. If the com- 
pany had succeeded his gains would 
have been enormous. It failed, and the 
loss rests on the bank. The crime——” 

Ellen jumped to her feet. Her lips 
were parted in a whispering cry that cut 
the air like a scream. 

“But, Jim; even though these docu- 
ments put the burden of Mr. Durham's 
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operations on you, it’s no more than a 
financial trick. It’s not a crime they 
prove—not a crime!” 

“Conspiracy and misapplication of 
funds, my dear, form the ground of a 
criminal charge. A man indicted on 
this charge is tried in the criminal 
court.” 

There was a moment's silence. [llen 
spoke with difficulty. 

“But you, Jim—you're an innocent 
man!” 

Her faith shone in her eyes, superb 
and undoubting. Had she found her 


husband with a smoking pistol beside 


a new corpse, she would have taken hi 
word for his innocence. Palliser paused, 
wet his lip, and surveyed her kindling 
features with a curious expression of 
doubt before he responded. 

“For you, Nelly. But for the bank 
examiners, when they overhaul my 
books and inspect my balance? Any 
day now, their visit may be due. What 
will they say to the half-million short- 
age—and to the Henderson notes, in- 
itialed by Palliser?” 

Ellen drew a long hard breath. 
“Have you seen a lawyer ?” 

“Yes, but not Belden, this time. I 
went straight to Lichenstein—two hun- 
dred dollars for ten minutes’ talk. He 
tried to get me to admit ‘the truth’ to 
him. ‘What’s the use of this kind of 
talk to your lawyer, Mr. Palliser?’ he 
said.” 

‘l understand.” Ellen controlled the 
trembling of her lips. “And then?” 

“And then, back to Durham for the 


last time. This time he spoke more 
openly. It was a question, he said, of 
the greatest good of the greatest num 
ber: of sacrificing individual feelings 
for the safety of the institution we both 
served. I'll not deny, there was truth 
in what he said. At such a time as 
this, with our deposits subject to call 


running to thirty times our reserve; 


with business failures in every quartet 
of the city, and a feeling of distrust 
the very air—what must be the result 
for the company, if the cashier’s name 
were kept out of the Henderson tran: 
action ? 

“For in the absence of direct proof 


against me, Nelly, you understand that 
Durham as president is personally re- 
sponsible for all paper discounted by 
he bank and all loans made. Suppose 
it came to light that the president had 
lent a half million of the bank’s money 
to a wildcat company that he held 
stock in, and lost it—what could the re- 
sult be, but a total collapse of the com- 
pany’s credit? The president, Nelly, 
do you understand? He’s the institu- 
tion itself! Whereas, the cashier 

why, a cashier isn’t even expected to 
keep his trust! By all the rules of mod 
ern finance and = journalism, every 


T 


cashier is guilty of embezzlement until 
he’s proved innocent. The discovery 
that the Patroons Trust had shared the 
common lot of banks might create a 
brief embarrassment, but the institution 


would be safe. The funds of the de 
positors would be safe, which must be 
a banker's first ‘care So, as it was a 


choice of president and depositors 
against the cashier, the cashier must be 
content to suffer.” 

“For the guilty,” said Ellen in a low 
voice. 

“That’s about the size of it. lor 
who can prove Durham guilty, but Hen- 
derson? And poor old B. K., if he’s 
not dead, is a hunted fugitive on the 
face of the earth: a common defaulter 
like—like me. For in the eyes of the 
law, dear Nelly. that’s what I am, while 
those papers exist to prove my guilt. 
Do you wonder, now, that after turning 
the thine over in my mind this evening, 
I told the watchman that I’d have to 
come back for some extra work after 
hours, and then went around the cor 
ner and boug!] { P 

“No, Jim, don’t say it! ller warm 
hand was over his mouth. ‘The thing 
to think of now,” she said clearly, ‘‘1s 
what we are going to do about it! 


He shook his head in a sort of sad 
pride at her undaunted spirit When 
the cleverest lawyer in New York re 
jected the business as a bad job,” he 

iid, with a short laugh, “I’m afraid 


the muitlook is hardl encouraging, 
Nelly, for amateur talent like yours and 
mine.” 

“But there must be!" she insisted. 
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“The point is this, as I understand it; 
there’s money embezzled, and documen- 
tary evidence which goes to prove you 
the embezzler. Very well. The first 
question is: Can we get hold of th 


documents ?” 
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cash? Hardly a tenth part of it? And 
what would that be, to Durham?” 

Ellen sat silent, while purpose grew 
and flamed in her eyes. “There's no 
knowing, till one tries! If the trust 
company is really in difficulti then 
ready money would take on an add 
value.” 

“Tf I had it! But I haven't, and 











that’s all there is about it.” 
“But i?’ 
Jim Palliser turned in sudd 
My dear.child, stop right ther 
may be a p rt of | 
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broken and \ Ellen touched 
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But. deare vhen | refused to let 
u—get out of it in the way yo 
thought bes urely it’s my right to 
1elp 1 now 
“Thank you, dear Nelly. I feel your 
soodness, yor nobility. But even if 
[ could accept what you offer it would 


! e 
be a mere drop in the bucket. No 
something has got to be done, I own, 
but not that.” 

“But, Jim, you'll not lose heart again? 
You'll fight? You'll do something now 

now before it’s too late?” 

Palliser glanced up sharply. His 
recent impulse had been despair. * But 
now the warm touch of a kind hand, the 
sound of a voice that had faith and con- 
fidence in him, gave him if not hope at 
— 


least a fresh access of his own eager 
energ He brought his clenched han 
down upon his kne¢ 

‘Nelly, I'll do what I can. I'll leave 
no stone unturned, no wire unpulled, to 
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relief and of hope. ‘That's the law!” 
she cried. “Fight fire with fire!” 

He started, then looked down into 
her face. “I believe you're right, Nel- 
ly,” he said slowly. “I believe that you 
are very right.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Next morning, Jim Palliser went 
down-town early. His reckless determi- 
nation of the night before had given 
place to a kind of energetic despair. He 
still talked briskly, over the breakfast- 
table, of seeing lawyers and formulating 
schemes. But his dull tone and bitten 
lips told that hope was at a low ebb 
within him. For his wife’s sake, and 
in mortification at the weak part he had 
played last evening, he spoke with a 
resolution which the expression of his 
face did not warrant. He talked with 
a freedom of confidence, an elaboration 
of detail, that they both recognized as 
unusual for the preoccupied financier. 
Yet, as he himself declared, he could 
not deny himself the luxury of discuss- 
ing his trouble with the one person in 
the city who would accept his account 
of it. He recurred to the fact of. his 
innocence; insisted upon it, proved it 
over and over again with an ardor and 
attention to detail which his audience 
was far from requiring of him. Again 
and again he repeated his protestation: 

“I’m an innocent man—you believe 
me, Nelly?” 

“T don’t believe you, dear—I know.” 

“Ah! That’s good!” He drew a 
long breath, as though her faith were 
the vital air. “And now, I must be 
off. Good-by, Nelly, dear!” 

“Good-by, Jim. Good luck!” 

She kissed him with a_ passionate 
tenderness. “Don’t worry, darling!” 
he said. The words were brief; when 
so much was felt, it seemed unneces- 
sary to use words. Their common life, 
for the moment, was fused in one des- 
perate fear. 

For Ellen the day passed slowly. The 
necessity of action thrilled in her veins 
like the headlong fumes of wine. What 
to do? What to do? 

She sat down at her solitary lunch- 


table, but couid not eat. She had no 
time to waste in eating. There was 
something for her to do. But what was 
it that she must do? The fear that had 
come into her life, the dread that lay 
over her, seemed fantastic, remote. Yet 
no one knew better than she its present 
peril. A newspaper, lying still on the 
chair beside her, caught her eye. She 
picked it up—one of the headlines 
glared at her. “Daring Fraud by 
Clever Bank Officer.” The coincidence 
struck her with a kind of rage. She 
threw the paper on the floor. What 
would she be reading to-morrow? 

In the afternoon she dressed herself 
and went to see Belden at his office in 
the Flatiron Building. In spite of what 
her husband had said last night, she 
had decided to see what she could do in 
the way of raising money. 

She had, to be sure, no private for- 
tune of her own, which could for an in- 
stant begin to fill the gap. But she 
thought she saw ways and means. 
Breathlessly she recounted to the law- 
yer the resources which, she thought, 
might be counted upon to raise an ade- 
quate sum. 

“Tell me, Mr. Belden,” she said 
swiftly, “would the full amount be 
necessary? If we could raise one half 
the amount, for instance, mightn’t the 
ready cash be of sufficient value, at 
such a time as this, to buy Durham 
over ?” 

Belden sucked in his breath reflect- 
ively. ‘Mrs. Palliser, there’s some- 
thing in what you say. <A couple of 
hundred thousand cold cash, judicially 
spread out, might be used to cover the 
hole left by three times that amount— 
at least, long enough to tide over this 
crisis. Then of course when values go 
up again—h’m, I can’t be certain, but I 
admit there’s a chance—if you can raise 
the cash!” 

“T’ve been calculating,’ she cried, 
with fierce eagerness. “‘Now listen to 
me, Mr. Belden.” 

Swiftly she unfolded to the lawyer 
the various sources from which she 
looked to gather together the necessary 
cash. 

To begin with, there was Palliser’s 
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own block of stock in the trust com- 
pany which he served. With the shares 
at par, it represented fifty thousand dol- 
lars—its sacrifice would perhaps help to 
keep them there. The gold bonds that 
Ellen had inherited from her mother 
would bring in twelve thousand more; 
her savings from her housekeeping al- 
lowance, added to that, would bring the 
whole amount up to nearly sixty-five 
thousand. Then her jewels—— 

“What!” interrupted Belden. “You 
mean to say, you are thinking of sacri- 
ficing your jewels, Mrs. Palliser?” 

“For my husband, Mr. Belden!” she 
returned, with a look of wonder. 

Then, as the recounted figures 
warmed her almost to hope, her face 
broke into open smiles as she told how 
Tiffany had once offered fifteen thou- 
sand for her collection of topazes, that 
had come to her from her mother; the 
diamonds that Jim had given her last 
summer had cost five thousand, at least, 
she knew that. Then there were her 
rings, and pearls her uncle had given 
her when she was a little girl. Alto- 
gether, the collection should be worth 
anywhere from thirty to forty thou- 
sand. This would bring the amount of 
ransom up to a _ hundred thousand, 
wouldn’t it? 

Then, as Belden opened his mouth to 
question, she stopped him with a ges- 
ture of the hand and swept on. Be- 
side this, theré were her laces—she had 
some fine old convent Malines, that had 
never even been in the market. There 
were the furnishings of their flat—had 
Selden ever noticed their Meissoniers? 
Her father had bought them from the 
artist himself as a beginner—they must 
now be worth ten thousand apiece, at 
the least. Then their old family furni- 
ture, their silver, all their wedding- 
presents—— 

“Stop, stop!’ cried Belden, moved 
for once almost out of his professional 
calm. “Mrs. Palliser, do you know what 
you are doing? You're stripping your- 
self. You'll stand in your clothes like 
an immigrant arrived at Hoboken. Will 
Palliser accept such a sacrifice?” 

“He won’t be consulted, Mr. Bel- 
den,” returned Ellen, with spirit. “And 

2 


now, let us keep to business if you 
please. Even at forced sale, I have cal- 
culated that those things ought to bring 
in fifty thousand more. A hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Belden!” 
She squeezed her gloved hands together 
in her lap, and her blue eyes looked 
at him imploringly. 

He shook his head. “To fill the hole 
left by a half million? That’s the heart- 
breaking part about your courageous 
sacrifice, Mrs. Palliser.” 

“Oh, but there’s something more.” 
She flushed painfully. Her tongue 
seemed to drag itself over the words as 
she explained to Belden her hopes of 
raising money on an inheritance which 
was some day to come to her. There 
was a certain old uncle whose property, 
chiefly in real estate along the Hudson, 
was some day to be hers. This uncle, 
who was a member of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, had never approved of 
Palliser; it would be useless to ap- 
proach him with a plea to give a help- 
ing hand to a son of Belial like his 
niece’s husband. Ellen was, however, 
his acknowledged heiress. 

She stopped, flushed, and hesitated. It 
made her sick to think of speculating 
on the life of some one who had al- 
ways been so good to her, but, but— 
didn’t people do things like that, some- 
times? Weren't loans of ready money 
sometimes made to heirs, on post-obits 
or whatever they were called? 

In reply to Belden’s questions she 
gave, in a faltering voice, details as to 
her uncle’s age, his health and habits, 
etc. Shame filled her. Nothing but 
the passionate necessity that urged her 
on could have moved her to a calcula- 
tion so sordid and so cold. She was 
giving the uttermost proof in her power 
of her devotion to the man whose name 
she bore. 

Belden shook his head. The business 
was hardly to his liking. Nevertheless, 
for friends—— He knitted his brows 
over the facts and figures that he had 
jotted down. H’m—between three and 
four hundred thousand in real estate? 
He would speak, this very afternoon, 
with a little Jew who made a business 
of such loans. It was possible, Mrs. 
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Palliser might get a cash advance of a 
hundred thousand. 

“By the way, Mrs. Palliser, there’s a 
tremendous interest charged for such 
accommodation. It will probably swal- 
low up the whole of your inheritance, 
when it falls in.” 

EFilen waved the objection aside with 
her hand. “What does that matter if 
I can have the money to-morrow—day 
after to-morrow ?” 

“Possibly. I will do my best.” 
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She paled at the thought Belden 

glanced at her with a puzzled air. 
Though he was himself, in a calm 


metropolitan fashion, much attached to 
the attractive Jim Palliser, still he was 
rather nonplused by this unquestioning 
faith in the cashier’s innocence. 

“We'll have to take our risks of that. 
Still, I think we need not worry about 
to-morrow. And I give you my word. 
I'll rush the business and do my best 
to let you know by the middle of the 
afternoon.” 

“How can I thank you, Mr. Belden? 
And I'll attend to the other things my- 
self. I'll make out my lists to-night, 
and send for people to come and make 
the valuations to-morrow morning 
early. But no—not too early. Jim 
doesn’t leave the house till nine.” 

“Ah! Then you aren't intending to 
tell Jim?” 

She turned eyes of amazement upon 
him. 

“Do you suppose I'd be allowed to do 
it if I told?” 

He smiled gently at her serene con 
fidence, which he found touching. Her 
next remark, however, was less p 
ant to him. 

“And if we find that we can do it 

if I find that I can raise 
hope on the things at home, and you 
find you can get the hundred thousand 


Uncle Robert’s estate—then 


on poor 


you'll go to Mr. Durham to-morrow 
afternoon, at once? You'll tell him 
that he can have the money at once— 
and Jim’s stock, and those bonds of 
mine—two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in cash, ready cash, if he'll give 
up those wicked lying documents that 
he swindled out of poor Jim? Though 
you needn't put it that way—put it po- 
litely, Mr. Belden, of course.” 

The lawyer rose to his feet. 


thing in the expression of his thin face 


Some- 


as he looked down at her caused her 
uddenly to stop. Chen she added ten- 
tativel 
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‘But when the money is raised,” she 


insisted, “youll go and see Mr. Dur- 
ham, won't you?” 

His narrow eyes as they rested on 
her had in them an expression which 
she did not understand. ‘What do you 
mean, Mr. Belden?” 

He spoke with embarrassment. 
“Listen, Mrs. Palliser. I’m your friend, 
yours and your husband’s, I hope. But 
in this case, it’s not as your friend but 
as your lawyer that you come to me 
do I understand you rightly ?” 

She stared, a little repelled. “Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Belden. Tltis is a profes- 
sional service I ask of you. I’m a wom- 
an, but I understand business as far as 
that, I hope.” 

“Mrs. Palliser, I beg you not to think 
that that was what I meant.” 

She bent her brows at him. 
in Heaven’s name . 

“Mrs. Palliser,” he said in a desperate 
awkwardness, “if I am to be your rep- 
resentative in this matter, if I am to 
treat with your opponent for you, don’t 
you see that it is necessary, before we 
20 to work, to decide 


“Then, 


to cc cide 


he c1 ied. 


‘To decide what?” Some- 
thing in his manner frightened her. 
“To decide on exactly what basis we 
are to treat.” 
“What do you mean, Mr. Belden?” 
It was the expression of his face ‘as 
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ie regarded her, rather than his spoken 


words, which conveyed his meaning to 
her. She spoke in a changed voice, 
low and uncert 
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You mean, Mr. Belden, you don’t 
believe—you don't believe that Jim is 
innocent ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Palliser, what an 
idea!” returned the lawyer briskly. In 
spite of the painfulness of the situa- 
tion, his relief at her final understand- 
ing was obvious. ‘My own personal 
opinion, as Jim’s friend—I’m not 


speaking of that. But as a practical 
mau, Mrs. Palliser i 
“Yes?” In spite of Jim’s warning 


of yesterday, she had not till this mo- 
ment realized the binding and subtle 
nature of the chains in which he was 
held. For the moment she felt the 
chains entangling about her as well— 
her, the one person in New York, as 
he had said, who could believe in him! 
If Belden did not believe, there was 
nothing she could do to make him be- 
lieve. She drew a long breath upon a 
heart that pounded so painfully as al- 
most to deprive her of speech. 

“As a practical man, Mr. Belden? 
Please to speak plainly.” 

“Then, Mrs. Palliser, I must ac- 
knowledge that if you ask me to go to 
such a person as Mr. Durham, of the 
Patroons Trust Company, and approach 
him on the basis that he-is guilty of 
blackmail, embezzlement of funds, and 
wilful perjury—then I say frankly that 
such a thing is impossible. If, how 
ever, you allow me to use my own 
judgment, in the attempt tq buy those 
papers from him——” 

‘To buy the papers, that is, as gen 

ine proofs of a genuine crime on Jim’s 


par She was very pale now, and 
her voice came slowly Belde n’s dis 
tre was on the surface nearly equal 
to her own. 

dear Mrs. Palliser, what a way 
to put it! To risk trust funds in a lit 
tle speculation—Good Lord, if you call 


it to be 
t's only 


hat a crime, Wall Street oug! 
moved bodily to Sing Sing! I] 


when the thing fails that it becomes 
dangerous—and surely that’s bad luck 
rather than crime, isn’t it?” 
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“T see what you mean, Mr. [elden. 
Please don't bother to explain any 
more.” 

She rose to her feet, pulling up the 
brown ostrich boa that had slipped from 
her’ shoulders. The gallant resolution 
of her pale face struck again that little 
pang of pity from the lawyer’s heart, 
and he did not begrudge her her ob- 
stinate faith, Though, by a cutrious 
oblique movement of his subconscious 
self, it was- this unstinted devotion 
which gave the final touch to his belief 
in his friend’s guilt. “It’s only the 
scamps that have a woman like this, 
ready to strip herself of her last rag 
for them’—so the voice of his expe- 
rience told him. The wife’s devoted 
faith, instead of moving him, merely 
confirmed him in his judgment of 
James Palliser. 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Palliser. I'd 
be glad to serve you to the best of my 
ability, if you'd let me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Belden.” To ac- 
cept one iota of his aid, after the opin- 
ion he had expressed, seemed a humilia- 
tion intolerable. But for her husband’s 
sake she overcame her pride, as in the 
first part of the interview she had her 
sense of family honor. ‘Then you'll 
try and get the money for me? And 
you'll let me know, to-morrow after- 
noon, whether you have succeeded ?” 

“T will. And I’ll do my best to have 
it good news for you.” 

“Then you'll call me up after lunch?” 

“In any case, I'll call you up then 
and report progress. But—what about 
Mr. Durham?” 

“Mr. Durham?” With a hand that 
trembled slightly, she twitched her veil 
into place. “Oh, I'll go to see Mr. 
Durham myself. Good-by, Mr. Bel- 
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Once in the street she hailed a han- 
som. It was perilously near five o'clock 
and she feared to be late for her ap- 
pointment at Sherry’s. Besides, the 
shock of her recent interview had set 
her knees to trembling under her. But 
when she was seated in the cab, she 
had a little reaction of self-blame for 
her extravagance. At such a time as 
this, every penny was precious! Eager- 
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ly her mind ran forward in plans of 
economy for the future. 

In her schemes for her husband’s re- 
lease from the peril that threatened him 
she found an energy of consolation that 
almost wiped from her mind the recent 
shock of Belden’s doubt. What did 
Belden’s opinion matter, so long as he 
could get her the money she needed? 
By the time that her crawling vehicle, 
in its dot-and-go-one progress up the 
crowded Avenue, had gone its twenty 
blocks, she was almost in spirits again. 
Save Jim! With the ready cash which, 
please Heaven, she would have almost 
in her hand to-morrow, of course she 
would save him! 

Though the hands of the clock in the 
dressing-room, as she entered it, stood 
at five after five, Charlotte Swanwick 
had not yet come. After a brief set- 
tling of hat and hair, Ellen took her 
seat in the outer hall. For the first time 
in her life she viewed the moving show 
of clothes and of smiling faces in a 
curious sense of her own detachment. 
Even the words of one or two acquaint- 
ances, as they passed, hardly confirmed 
in her mind the reality and rightfulness 
of her place among this gaiety and ele- 
gance. Her place was among the work- 
ers of the world; for the first time in 
her life she realized that, and without 
a qualm of regret or of repugnance. 
If she could only save Jim, then for the 
rest of her life she would live in a 
cheap suburb, and cook her own dinner 
and his, with the greatest pleasure in 
life. 

There was a touch on her elbow. 
Mrs. Swanwick’s little sharp face 
smiled down into hers. 

“Ellen! You little animated flying- 
machine! How in Heaven's name did 
you get here so quickly ?” 

Ellen stared as she rose to follow 
her friend into the tea-room. ‘Quar- 
ter after five! And I’ve been waiting 
for you ten minutes!” 


“Ten minutes!” cried her friend, 
with a puzzled air. “But didn’t I see 
you and your husband at the Waldorf, 
ten or fifteen minutes ago? That was 


the reason, you see, that I took my 
time about coming up here!” 


Ellen stared. “Jim and me? No!” 

“But I certainly saw your husband,” 
persisted her friend as they seated 
themselves at the little table reserved 
for them among the chattering, staring 
crowd. 

With her reaction of confidence, El- 
len’s color had come back into her 
cheeks, and under her wide brown- 
plumed hat, her shining eyes and hair 
made a picture which* more than one 
tea-drinker found worth surveying. Her 
mind, however, was busy appraising, 
calculating, planning. Even while she 
listened to Mrs. Swanwick’s news of 
Jim himself, or while she gave the 
waiter her order, her mind was strain- 
ing toward to-morrow’s interview with 
the man who held her very life in his 
hand. She controlled herself, however, 
to an appearance of interest. 

“Yes, Ceylon, you said, Charlotte, 
didn’t you? Waiter, two pots of Cey- 
lon tea, with cream. And English muf- 
fins, toasted. And so you saw Jim at 
the Waldorf, Charlotte. He often goes 
in there for a moment in the afternoon 
—it’s so close to his office, you see. 
But tell me, what put it into your head 
that I was with him?” 

Charlotte drew down her little sharp 
face disarmingly. “Why, I just saw 
him for a flash, tearing through the 
Palm Room. And I thought | caught 
a glimpse of you in the offing—how- 
ever, in a crowd like that one can never 
tell who’s who or who’s with whom! So 
as you weren't there, after all, it’s luck 
that I came up here in time, isn't it! 
Oh, my dearest girl, do look around 
—there, the next table but one. Did 
you ever in your life see such a guy of 
a hat?” 

CHAPTER V. 

Ellen’s next day was a busy one. She 
told her husband merely of her inten- 
tion to reduce their establishment; a 
plan to which he gave a regretful 
though ready assent. His attitude was 
hardly more hopeful than yesterday. 
Occasional bursts of feverish gaiety, in 
which he maintained the certainty of his 
escape, alternated with moods of gloom 
which frightened Ellen almost into tell- 
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ing him of her schemes. Nothing but 
the certainty of his imperative veto on 
her plans could have kept her enthusi- 
asm silent. As it was, she smiled at 
him and caressed him with a passion- 
ate encouragement. 

“Don’t be downhearted, dearest! 
We're going to get out of this—I feel 
it! I know it! Something is going to 
happen—you'll see if I’m not right! 
You'll see!” 

He jumped from the breakfast-table 
to walk restlessly up and down the 
room. Ellen noticed with anxiety that 
his chop and coffee remained untasted ; 
and his handsome face had taken on the 
wasted look of one aged twenty years in 
the last two days. 

Ellen rose from her chair and taking 
him by the shoulders, forced him into 
his seat again. ‘Sit down,” she said 
imperiously. “You don’t suppose I’m 
going to have you ill on my hands, do 
you? Eat your breakfast!” 

He laughed faintly as he attacked his 
chop. “You're a_ good-plucked one, 
Nelly,” he said. ‘Yes, if only to do 
what I do to deserve you, I'll go down 
to the office and do what I can to-day. 
As I say, there’s a bare chance——”’ 

“Jim!” Ellen interrupted him with a 
sudden thought. “Are you going to be 
at the Patroons all day ?” 

He stared at her. ‘At the office all 
day?” he repeated, hesitating. “How 
should I know, my dear? And why 
should you want to know?” 

Her approaching interview with Mr. 
Durham was in Ellen's mind. At all 
hazards, her purpose must be kept se- 
cret until its success was assured. And 
she shrank nervously from meeting pos- 
sible opposition at the last moment, by 
coming face to face with her husband 
in the office of the trust company itself. 
When her proposed sacrifice had se- 
cured its end, and she could give her 
explanation along with the incrimina- 
ting papers themselves, there would be 
time enough to tell the truth to her hus- 
band. 

“Tf I should want to telephone you 
about anything, you know!” she said, 
with a little nervous laugh. 


He nodded slowly. “Of course. 
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Well, you'll find me at the office any 
time this. morning. In the afternoon 
I'll probably be out; in the late after- 
noon, certainly so.” 

“The same as yesterday,” she an- 


swered, with a laugh. ‘Charlotte told 
me she saw you at the Waldorf!” 

“T thought I saw her,” he answered 
calmly. “I dropped in at the billiard- 
room a moment, to have a_high-ball 
with a chap who’s on here from the 
West. Good God, Nelly!” he broke 
out in a sudden explosion of nervous 
agony. “Do you realize what kind of 
a life this is we're living? Talk about 
your morituri! Here we are giving 
dinners, going down-town, going 
through all the motions, down to high- 
balls and chops and coffee!” With a 
fierce gesture he flung out his hand, 
so that his coffee-cup went crashing to 
the floor. The delicate china was shat- 
tered, the black liquid went meandering 
destructively over the rug. The speak- 
er pulled himself together. “I’m an 
ass,’ he said hurriedly, “ranting this 
way, as though I were on the stage! 
But when I look at you, and think what 
the chances are—Nelly, I’m going to do 
my best to-day! The chances are so 
slim that they’re hardly worth mention- 
ing, but I’ll do my best.” 

“Tell me, dearest,” she said, with 
curiosity, “what it is that you are go- 
ing to do?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘What’s the use?’ he 
said slowly. “If I can get hold of the 
papers, or block Durham’s game some 
way, then will be the time to tell you. 
But till then—no, Nelly, let me alone. 
I'll do my best and a little more, I'll 
promise you.” 

He rose from his seat with the slow 
heavy motion of one physically spent. 
She leaned across the little table with 
hands outstretched for a caress. 

“And I'll do my best,” she said, with 
a smile of bright determination. ‘“To- 
gether we're going to get you out of 
this hole, you know, Jim.” 

He kissed her finger-tips. “What a 
girl you are,” he said, with affection. 
“You're the one to stick by a man when 
he’s down! A real thoroughbred— 
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didn’t I always say so? 
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The moment that the door had closed 
upon her husband's slow step, Ellen 
flew to the telephone. That part of the 
business arranged, she set herself with 
furious energy to the preparation of 
her lists. By noon she had in her apart- 
ment a half dozen persons such as she 
had never received there before— 
hook-nosed, shiny-hatted individuals, 
who talked with each other in confi- 
dential whispers, with backward jerks 
of the thumb. Ellen shivered with 
a sense of her own temerity as she re- 
garded them. For her they symbol- 
ized, outwardly and visibly, the break 
between the familiar past and the un- 
known future which on her own re- 
sponsibility she was creating. 

Her silver and her jewels, spread out 
in glittering rows on the dining-room 
table, were overhauled and appraised. 
Her pictures were examined with a 
microscope, her rugs—including the 
Kurdistan in the dining-room, from 
which the coffee-stain of the morning 
had been’ carefully cleansed—were 
thumbed and discussed. 

Nikeda stood by with an impenetrable 
face. This was the first time that he 
had witnessed such a phenomenon; but 
the cook, who thrust a frowsy head in 
from behind the leather screen at the 
pantry door, had enlightened him 
From the eyes of both, immediate 
warning eliittered in terms of cold con- 
tempt. Little Armandine had already 
calied up an employment-office and filed 
her application for a new place. 

These signs of domestic disruption, 
however, passed unnoticed before E1- 
len’s eyes. If she had thought of her 
fervants at all, it was only to reproach 
herself that she had ever indulged in 
so luxurious an establishment; and if 
they Would save her further expense by 
leaving voluntarily before the end of 


their month, so much the better. Their 
scorn passed high over her head; as 
did also the pain of beholding stubby 
hine . vellow with cigarette smoke, 
p among her mother’s silver, and 
her own precious collection of lace. Or 


if she felt any pain she hugged it to 
her soul in a kind of triumph. 
The greatest privilege that a man 


can afford the woman who loves him is 
to allow her the opportunity of unlim- 
ited sacrifice in his behalf. In the thrill 
of this new and unaccustomed delight, 
llen almost exulted in the sordidness 
of the present trial, in the poverty- 
stricken bareness of the days that 
stretched before her. One thought only 
was in her ears like music, before her 
eyes like a golden haze; the vision of 
that moment when, perhaps that very 
day, she might possibly—possibly—be 
telling her husband that he was safe, 
and that she had saved him. 

It was three o’clock before the visit- 
ors departed. The apartment looked as 
though a strong wind had _ blown 
through it; and there was no lunch 
cooked, owing to the fact of the cook 
having put on her bonnet and gone out 
to solace herself with a drink and the 
hunt for a new place. Ellen, however, 
sang to herself as, with the aid of the 
disdainful Armandine, she replaced the 
silver and jewels in their safe, and 
finally sat down to the fragments of 
cold beef served to her by Nikeda. 
What did it matter, discomfort, hu- 
miliaticn, poverty? So long as the re- 
sult of the ordeal just passed through 
was to assure her that her own estimate 
of values had been if anything a con- 





servative one. To-morrow, if she chose 
to call up her recent visitors on the 
telephone, she was assured of some- 
thing over ninety thousand dollars for 
her fund. Now, if Mr. Belden had suc- 
ceeded—she glanced at the clock. Her 
bread and butter stuck in her throat 
What news would he have for her? 
And if he had the news she hoped 
what success would she have in the 
dreaded interview which possibly lay 
before her? 

Her irritation was further increased 
by a continual ringing of the telephone. 
It seemed that every one she knew in 
the city was planning a dinner, and 
wanted her and her husband to come; 
or wanted her name as patroness, for 
theatricals in aid of their pet charity; or 
had a choice bit of gossip to retail, or 
an inquiry about the tailor who had 
made her that love of a brown suit. 
Ellen glanced at the helpless instrument 

















on her toilet-table, as though all this 
frivolity were as much its fault as had 
seemed the tragic message of two 
nights ago. 

Finally, when the hands of the little 
silver clock stood at half-past four, the 
bell rang again. This time, at last, the 
click of the joining wires was followed 
by Belden’s voice. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Palliser!” 

Ellen’s voice rose to something like 
acry. “Mr. Belden! You mean—you 
have the money for me?’ 

“T can get it for you to-morrow. 
There’s a dirty littlke Jew down on 
Tenth Street—a fellow you wouldn't 
kick—who will make the advance on 
the security that you offer. I’m bound 
to tell you that the rate he asks will 
probably have eaten up the whole busi- 
ness by the time the inheritance falls 
in——”’ 

“As though that mattered! How 
much does he offer?” 

“The sum you asked for—a hundred 
thousand.” 

“Thank God!” 

The receiver almost dropped from 
her shaking hand. For a moment she 
was conscious of the grotesque incon- 
gruity of these violent emotions which, 
for the past few days, had been asso- 
ciated for her with this intrusive in- 
strument of nickel and wire. To weep 
over a telephone seems absurd, yet two 
great tears of relief fell from Ellen's 
eyes and splashed on the shining toy 
over which she bent. The chirping 
echo of Belden’s voice was in her 


’ 


ears: 

“Then you still intend to go to Dur- 
ham ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied in a sudden 
unavoidable coldne She knew in 
what unbelief the question was asked. 

“T hope with all my heart you'll find 
him—reasonabl Mrs. Palliser, tell m« 
—<lo you want the deal closed at once ?” 

“No, not till I have seen Mr. Dut 


ham. If he won't listen to me wher 
would be the use?’ 

“That’s true. Call me up when you 
know for certain, and you can have the 


cash to-morrow. 
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“Thank you very much, Mr. Belden. 
I will.” 

“That’s all right. Good-by, and good 
luck !” 

Ellen replaced the receiver and rang 
for her maid. “Armandine, call up the 
Plaza, and tell them to send me a taxi- 
meter immediately. Then help me to 
dress quickly—as quickly as you can!” 

With the aid of her cynical, half- 
doubting maid, Ellen flung herself into 
her clothes. The certain poverty and 
humiliation which she faced seemed to 
her now not only unregretted but a de- 
licious thing’; it was the price of the tri- 
umph which at the moment coursed 
through her veins with the exhilaration 
of a wild cross-country run. She had 
the money, the means through which 
she might attain her end, the weapon 
with which she must fight. 

Before her lay her opportunity. It 
seemed to her that all the spirit in her, 
all the wit and all the courage, rose up 
to meet it. Her senses were exalted to 
a supernatural acuteness. As her busy 
brain swiftly dramatized the coming in- 
terview, it seemed to her that she really 
heard Durham’s voice in reply, and saw 
the loose skin of his bald forehead 
wrinkle itself majestically. 

With a sudden thought of fear lest, 
after all, her husband should be at the 
office to catch a glimpse of her, she 
swathed her head and hat together in 
concealing yards of thick brown chif- 
fon. Then, snatching her purse from 
the demure Armandine, she almost ran 
to the elevator, and to the waiting taxi- 
meter below. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Behind the outer offices of the Pa 
troons, with their gilded gratings and 
marble colonnades, stretched a_ broad 
low corridor with its entrance on the 
side street. Through this side door, and 
over the padded Turkey carpet of the 
corridor, was approached the inner cit- 

a 


¢ 


of t 





mey-Power which these 
enshrined. . 


Ellen’s heart beat quick as, conducted 
by an obsequious young man in uni- 
» 1 ¢ > 
form, she walked with soundless steps 
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toward the reception-room. Unlike 
many women, she had never made a 
practise of frequenting her husband's 
office. Therefore she had to give her 
name to the attendant; and her eye 
went with a thrill of surprise, as to 
something seen for the first time, to- 
ward the legend, “Mr. Palliser,” that 
stared at her from one of the closed 
doors she passed. 

“Will you please take a seat, madam? 
I’m sorry, Mr. Durham’s regular boy 
has been sent down-stairs on an errand 
to the vaults; and I ain’t got any list 
of his appointments. Was he expecting 
you, madam?” 

“No, but I can wait if I need to. 
Here is my card.” 

The young man glanced at the card, 
ducked his head in a salute which EI- 
len, in an oblique flash of satisfaction, 
took as a kind of tribute to her hus- 
band; then disappeared. For a few mo- 
ments she was left alone to watch the 
orderly comings and goings in the oak- 
paneled corridor without; the sleek, 
hawk-eyed visitors and pale darting 
clerks. The great clock in the corner 
of the reception-room ticked loudly, 
overbearing the faint hum of passing 
voices. 

Ellen swallowed hard. It seemed to 
her that her eyes must be starting from 
her head in the violence of her effort to 
compose herself. She remembered the 
day of her wedding and the fit of un- 
reasoning terror which, a few moments 
before driving to the church, had over- 
taken her. She remembered the day 
when she had stood, hour by hour, out- 
side her mother’s door, waiting till the 
surgeons should give her the word of 
hope that never came. Those bygone 
terrors seemed dignified and almost 
beautiful beside the torturing ugliness 
of the ordeal which now awaited her. 
She buttoned and unbuttoned the glove 
of her left hand, in an endless gesture 
of nervousness which her best resolu- 
tion could not control. And in her hur- 
rying brain. she rehearsed, rehearsed 
endlessly the coming interview. 

“Mr. Durham will see you now, Mrs. 
Palliser. Will you please walk this 
way?” 


The financier rose majestically to re- 
ceive her. Power was in his air. Here 
in his own sanctum, with the great in- 
stitution that he controlled all about 
him, her errand seemed to Ellen even 
more impossible than it had done be- 
fore. Still, it must be done. Even the 
thought that here in this room her hus- 
band had so nearly met his death—even 
that thought must be driven back, to- 
gether with the remembrance of the lit- 
tle deadly instrument which still, for 
all she knew, lay in one of these table- 
drawers. 

“This is a great pleasure, Mrs. Pal- 
liser. It is not often that my poor of- 
fice is so favored. Even my wife never 
comes here.”’ 

“Really?” murmured Ellen politely, 
casting about in her mind for a sentence 
with which to begin her desperate er- 
rand, 

Mr. Durham stroked his double chin 
reflectively. “And when one_ thinks 
what a little business woman she used 
to be!” It was plain that, even at the 
pains of discussing his own family af- 
fairs, he was willing to avert the dis- 
cussion which he saw facing him from 
Ellen’s set features. “Though, as I was 
telling you the other night, Mrs. Pal- 
liser, she continues to give me her aid 
in so many practical details of my work. 
Ah, she’s a wonder, that little girl of 
mine !”’ 

For an instant he sat silent, lost in 
sentimental dreaming which sat oddly 
on his hard old face. Then rousing 
himself : 

“Well, well, Mrs. Palliser, and what 
can I do for you? Business, or pleas- 
ure?” 

Ellen pushed up her veil and sur- 
veyed the speaker steadily. In her pale 
face and flaming eyes he read her er- 
rand. And his face stiffened to meet 
the intensity of hers. 

“So James has told you, Mrs. Pal- 
liser,”” he said quietly. 

She nodded, gathering her forces. 
Even while showing him that she knew 
the truth of his treachery, she must 
conceal her loathing of it. For the sake 
of the end she hoped to gain, she must 
hide her horror both of this man and 
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of his hypocrisy. She answered steadily, 
with a peculiar emphasis which might 
make her meaning unmistakable: 

“He has told me everything, Mr. 
Durham—ev'erything.”’ 

The rugged face before her melted 
suddenly ; but not into lines of shame- 
rather, into a deep and grieved pity. 

“Poor James!” said Mr. Durham. 

“What?” cried Ellen. Then, recov- 
ering herself, she spoke with sudden 
resolution: “I said, Mr. Durham, that 
he told me everything!” 

“And yet,” returned the president, 
with a gentle dignity, “you find it as 
hard to condemn him as I do myself.” 

Ellen rose in her chair. The blood 
sang in her ears. Even the knowledge 
which Jim had conveyed to her, of this 
mai’s cold-blooded duplicity, had failed 
to prepare her for this. 

“Mr. Durham,” she said in a voice 
that thrilled like a smitten wire, “don’t 
you understand what I mean when I 
tell you Jim has told me the truth?” 

“I do,” he retorted mildly. “That un- 
happy business of the Achaguas Rub- 
ber. Your husband is not the first man 
who has fallen before such temptation, 
Mrs. Palliser—and lost.” 

Ellen stood staring at him. For the 
first time in her life her body knew the 
stirrings of that savage impulse which 
moves the hands to pass from the con- 
trol of the spirit, and to deal out death. 
Had it been in her power, at that in- 
stant she would have crushed out that 
large, bland face, raised so benignantly 
toward her own. Then she began to 
laugh. 

“Mr. Durham,” she said, “why do 
you take the trouble to talk that way 
with me? Don’t you see, I know who 
it was that dragged the bank into that 
Achaguas affair? Don’t you see, I 
know how it was that Jim’s name came 
on those vouchers and those notes?” 

She paused, panting. She had fired 
her shot. What would be the result ? 

Irom the dignified face before her 
the gentle pity was suddenly wiped out, 
and a stern amazement took its place. 
Before her she saw no longer the friend 
but the official. 

“Mrs. Palliser,” he said abruptly, “I 





see that there is something more in 
this business than I understand. Do you 
mind telling me, fully and circumstan- 
tially, exactly what your husband has 
told you about this affair?” 

Ellen’s head whirled. Armed with 
the truth, she had expected at the one 
shot to penetrate the flimsy shell of pre- 
tense that she faced. And now not only 
had her attack failed, but she found 
suddenly that it was she herself who 
was on the defensive. In a moving 
flash of her spirit, she saw the absurdity 
of refusing to accept the situation as it 
was presented to her. After all, she 
was in the power of the unscrupulous 
schemer before her as completely as 
was her husband. 

In a low voice, but undaunted, she 
rehearsed to the listening magnate the 
story of his own treachery, exactly as it 
had been related to her by his victim. 

She concluded. There was a dead 
pause. From the street without came 
the rattle of wheels and the ceaseless 
honk of the passing motor-cars. The 
telephone at Durham’s elbow tinkled 
shrilly. He took it up, promised to 
see the inquirer in fifteen minutes, laid 
it down again. 

In spite of her resolution, Ellen felt 
slightly faint. By her insistence on the 
truth, had she bungled matters beyond 
mending? Would she be turned from 
the office now, and her overtures re- 
fused? Her voice was defiant, but her 
heart shrank. Mr. Durham’s voice 
when he finally replied to her charge 
was as mild as his words were surpri- 
sing. 

“Mrs. Palliser, do you mind telling 
me—did your husband know that you 
were coming here to-day?’ 

She stared in amazement. “No, in- 
deed!” 

“Ah!” He shook his head with the 
same incomprehensible gentleness. “And 
when he told you this story, it was with 
no idea that it was to be repeated to 
me?” 

Her bewilderment grew.  Faintly, 
though rebelliously, she saw the point 
toward which he was pushing her. 
“Certainly not. Why should he?” 

“My poor Mrs. Palliser! I hate to 
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shiver your illusions; but don’t you un- 
derstand now ?” 

“No!” she cried. 

He leaned toward her with a tender- 
ness that was almost fatherly. “I am 
not angry. Believe me, | am not angry. 
1] myself have a wife whom I dearly 
love. And I can understand——” His 
voice sank again dreamily to the tone 
of open sentimentality to which the 
thought of his young wife always 
moved him, 

“Then you mean,” said Ellen pain- 
y, “that you expect me to believe 
1at—that my husband made up this 
in order to spare my feelings ?” 

“T mean,’ returned the president 
kindly, “that I quite understand his mo- 
tives in what he told you, and that | 
fully pardon him. And I can only re- 
gret that it should be I who am the one 
to shatter your belief!” 

“Shatter my belief?” cried Ellen, 
while the blood sprang to her pale face 
in a flood of scarlet. “Then you think 
you have shattered my belief in my 
husband? You believe for one moment 
that you have?” 

He regarded her with the same un- 
ruf.led gentleness, but with a new ad 
miration in his eyes. 

“Stick up for him!” he said. ‘That’s 
the way for a woman to do! Stick up 
for him through thick and thin!” 

lor the first time Ellen Palliser real- 
ized the impenetrability of the mesh in 
which her husband was wound. It 
never even occurred to her to weigh 
one man’s word against the other, or to 
balance in her mind probability against 
the evidence pres¢ nted. It is desire, not 
facts, that sways a woman's judgment. 
\nd Palliser was the man she loved 

She found herself against a dead 
wall. Against an open enemy she might 
have fought for her cause. But against 





this smooth, unruffled gentleness! 
‘You're making my husband bear the 

burden of your crimes!” she _ said. 

“You're destroying him befor ll th 


1 


world! Isn’t th 


at enough, without tr 
o destroy him in the eyes of hi 


wife as well?” 


This time she had the satisfaction of 


seeing the benignant smile wither on the 


face which fronted hers. And the eyes 
regarded her with a long frown of 
amazement, 

“With all charity for the difficulties 
of your present situation, Mrs. Pal- 
liser,” said the financier, with cold se- 
verity, “I must beg you to remember 
where you are, and whom you address. 
My time is very fully occupied. If you 
have no more pressing business here 
than to insult me I must beg you to 
excuse me.” And he turned toward his 
desk in a gesture of dismissal. 

Through the mists of her anguished 
bewilderment, Ellen’s brain leaped to its 
swift conclusion. As her husband had 
said, they were in this man’s power. 


To fight was useless. To incur his en- 
mity was to defeat the very purpose for 
which she had come. ‘To temporize 


was humiliating, revolting; but it was 
her only chance. 

“Mr. Durham,” she said, “but I 
haven't told you yet what I came for.” 
Then, as his offended dignity refused 
to turn back to her: “Mr. Durham,” she 
said, with eager humility, “I didn’t 
mean to insult you. Will you listen to 
me for just a moment, please?” 

“Well, well,” he answered, turning 
back, pen in hand. The face he showed 
her was no longer that of the sympa- 
thetic family friend, but of the stern, 
harassed business man. “Pray be quick, 
Mrs. Palliser,” he said. “I have a very 
important appointment at this very mo- 
ment.” 

“Mr. Durham,” she said desperately, 
my husband has fifty thousand dollars 
of stock in this company. I find that I 
can raise about two hundred thousand 


more. For that sum, cash down to 
morrow, will you give me back the in- 
itialed notes and the Achaguas vouch 
ers which form the sole evidence 
against my husband ?” 

For a moment his stern face showed 
almost amazement, almost approval 
He nodded abruptly. “So you came t 
talk busin Mrs. Palliser,” he said 
Why hav e been w ing our time?’ 

\ flood of hope rushed through her. 
“Then you will agree?” she cried 


With a creak of his leather-cushioned 


chair, the portly president rose to his 





feet. With slow deliberate steps he 
walked up and down over the soundless 
rugs. 

“A trifle over two hundred and fifty,” 
he said meditatively. “One half of the 
sum that your husband—er—one half 
of the missing amount, Mrs. Palliser!” 

Ellen winced, but held her self-pos- 
session. Her brown eyes surveyed him 
eagerly. Every nerve in her body 
twitched in an agony of suspense. 

‘Your property, | suppose, Mrs. Pal 
liser. | didn’t know you had money 
however, that’s neither here nor there. 








( to-morrow, you say?” 
ash to-morrow,” she repeated 
teadily 


“H’m-h'm-m-m,” he reflected aloud, 
while the wrinkles in his rug 


deepened with the intensity of his 





thoughts. ‘And five hundred thousand 
gone! At any other time but this the 
offer would be an absurd one. But this 


autumn, with credit overstrained and 
breaking all over the city, our great ob- 
ject must be to preserve our own credit 
intact. A public scandal, a trial and all 
that—I don't deny, the damage might 
be as great for the Patroons as for our 
poor friend the cashier.” He paused in 
his walk. ‘Two hundred and fifty,” he 
said, “and money’s tight. You see, | 
am frank with you, Mrs. Palliser. 
Money is tight! And licious 
management, the hole be filled 
and covered. Yes, there's a chance. 
I'll not deny, there’s a chance 
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lishment,” he returned, with kindly se- 
verity, “so far, who knows of poor 
Palliser’s—mistake !” 

This time in the thrilling excitement 
of her hope, she forgot to wince at his 
innuendo, “You accept, Mr. Durham— 
you accept ?” 

For two minutes there was silence, 
while the financier’s busy pencil made 
its calculations. Again the telephone 
tinkled. This time its intrusive sum- 
mons passed unheeded. Ellen twisted 
her hands together in her lap and 
waited. 

“You accept, Mr. Durham—you ac- 





ud, as though not hear- 

represent Henderson, 
a rent, as offering to redeem 
his notes for one half their face value— 
it might be done. Even if I assume the 
responsibility, | shall be the only man in 
New York to pull anything out of the 
Achaguas wreck. And a quarter of a 
million, after all, is a very different mat- 
ter from nothing at all. And with these 
hard times, and money at its present 
high figure, who can say but this time- 
ly sum save the institution itself ? 
Yes, Palliser, I think—I think 
that 

“What?” cried Ellen in a great gulp 
of joy. 

“I think, Mrs. Palliser, that we may 
be able—that we may be able to pull it 
through.” 

“Then I'll go and telephone,” re- 
turned Elle itl 









with a swift grip of her 
faculties, “and to-morrow I’ll bring you 
the money.” 

She leaped to her feet, as though ac- 
tion could not keep swift enough pace 
with her wish. Then, remembering with 
whom she was dealing, she turned in a 


sudden shock of precaution 


“Mr. Durham, pardon me! But as 








the raising of this money means to me 
the taking of serious steps—yes, of very 
serious step [ would like to be as- 
ured The papers in question consti- 
t1 he le 1g proof against my 
ht b | . 

He nodded. She went on swiftly 

“There’s no danger from the certifi 


cates Of Stock, t emselves : From any 
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stray correspondence, or anything like 
that ?” 

“Mrs. Palliser,” returned the presi- 
dent patiently, “as the certificates are 
worthless as investment and dangerous 
as evidence, they are probably—pardon 
me—destroyed. As for correspondence, 
there could have been none except with 
Henderson, the defaulting promoter of 
the Achaguas. And as Henderson is 
either dead or a fugitive, he need not 
be taken greatly into account. Yes, I 
may say that with the notes and vouch- 
ers in your own hands, Mrs. Palliser, 
you may feel that you have saved your 
husband from the consequences of his 
—ahem!” 

In the intensity of her thought, El- 
len allowed this last slur to pass high 
over her head. “Mr. Durham, it’s not 
that I have any doubts, of course,’ she 
said, with sudden caution, “but, as I 
say, this money can be raised only by 
the taking of very decided steps. And 
as the whole business is, as you can im- 
agine, one of life and death for me—I 
wonder if I might be allowed, as a kind 
of guarantee, to see with my own eyes 
what——” 

She fixed him with her eves as she 
spoke. In spite of her fierce efforts at 
self-control, doubt was in them, The 
banker's first impulse was evidently a 
dignified scorn. Then he smiled grimly. 

“You mean, Mrs. Palliser, that before 
you take further steps, you would like 
me to guarantee the transaction by giv- 
ing you a sight of the incriminating 
documents ?” 

She nodded eagerly. At the door of 
the room the little electric bell rang 
sharply. Mr. Durham raised his voice: 
“One moment!” Then, turning toward 
the open safe at his elbow: “I have lit- 
tle time to spare, Mrs. Palliser, as you 
see—especially in anxious and driven 
times like these. But I have no objec- 
tion to showing you the papers in ques- 
tion, before you go—receipts for 
moneys paid over by James M. Palliser 
to the Achaguas Rubber Company of 
New York and Rio. Signed by B. K. 
Henderson. On pale-blue paper, as I 
remember—h’m—h’m! Then the notes 


signed by Henderson and initialed by 


J. M. P. H’m! They were docketed 
here under P, as I remember.” 

He fumbled among the neatly ar- 
ranged papers, while Ellen avaited in 
tense impatience for the sight of the 
documents which meant so much to her. 
There was a moment's pause. Then 
Mr. Durham turned with the same large 
dignity. Again the door-bell rang, but 
this time more sharply. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but my secre- 
tary has evidently been at work here 
again, rearranging the order of my 
files; and as she is very busy up-stairs, 
[ really have no time to call her down, 
or to go through these papers myself. 
But I will have them for you to-mor- 
row. Good afternoon, Mrs. Palliser.” 

She was dismissed. She had been 
humiliated at all points, but her object 
itself was gained. To-morrow, and by 
her hand, Jim would be freed! As the 
door was held open for her to pass out, 
she pulled down her veil over her face 
again; not so much to avert the possi- 
ble chance of premature detection by 
her husband, as to hide from the liv- 
eried boy by the doorway her insen- 
sate face of delight. lor even though 
the autumn evening had fallen, the elec- 
tric light made it as light as day. 

To-morrow, Jim would be a_ free 
man! The odor of the violets on her 
bosom rose to her nostrils like the in- 
cense of triumph. .And she flung her- 
self into her waiting taximeter like a 
living whirlwind of joy. 

“Back to——” She took in_ her 
breath. Down the marble step of the 
door whence she had just issued, a fig- 
ure in the green-and-silver livery of the 
Patroons was hurrying after her; not 
the young man who an hour before had 
let her in, but a new figure, boyish and 
eager. <A pink, snub-nosed face was 
thrust eagerly in at the door of her 
cab, and a sudden hand dropped into 
her lap the unexpected gift of a book. 
And a boyish voice, thrilling with the 
delightful importance of mystery, 
hissed in her ear: 

“Say, here’s your book that you left. 
And I aint piped him a woid—not a 
woid! And I never will, not if they 
kill me for it—see ?” 
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With amazing agility the figure 
skipped back to the steps, and the 
swinging door closed upon it. The 
driver turned back to his customer. 

“What number, lady ?” 

Ellen gave him her address. The 
cab, wheeling in a_half-circle, turned 
back to the thronged avenue. For the 
moment, Ellen’s eye was riveted on the 
book in her lap. The startling nature 
of the incident that had bestowed it 
upon her took her mind for that in- 
stant even from the contemplation of its 
own startling success. How had this 
boy, whom to her knowledge she had 
never seen before, known with such cer- 
tainty that it was her object to keep her 
visit to the office a secret from her hus- 
band? 

She turned the pages of the book in 
her lap. By the steady radiance of the 
Avenue’s arc-lights, her idle eye sur- 
veyed it. It was an ordinary dollar- 
and-a-half novel, in ordinary cloth cov- 
ers lettered with gilt. There was no 
name on the fly-leaf. Probably, it was 
her husband's property. Or possibly, 
some one had left it in the reception- 
room where she had recently waited. 
And the boy, finding it, had not un- 
naturally concluded it was hers. 

She decided to wait until the next 
day before she returned it. Just now 
she had affairs of her own on hand, 
which would admit no delay. What 
would Jim say, what would he feel, 
when she put her arms around his neck 
and told him that he was free? 

Her heart leaped and burned within 
her. “Glad tidings of great joy!’ she 
whispered to herself. ‘Glad tidings of 
great joy!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The taximeter darted and swooped 
its cautious way up the Avenue. 
Through the open window Ellen smiled 
out impartially at the hurrying crowds, 
at the flashing carriage-lamps, at the 
lighted windows. The bustle, the life, 
the suggestion of merriment, all found 
their echo in her soul. Jim was _ not 
going to be disgraced, and his name 
hawked up and down the Avenue by 


the screaming newsboys. Her husband 
was free, and it was she who had freed 
him. 

Through the ecstasy of that thought 
shot suddenly a little womanly impulse. 
The divine completeness of the coming 
joy must be lacking not in one detail, 
however prosaic. She smiled a little 
delighted smile to herself. Yes, on 
this, their last evening in their own 
home, she would give her husband his 
favorite dinner. To-morrow _ their 
household goods would be scattered in 
the hands of strangers. But to-night, 
at least, Jim and she would be merry 
together, and he should have the sim- 
ple old-fashioned food of his particular 
choice. 

What she had ordered for dinner she 
hardly remembered. However, that did 
not matter! It was barely six o'clock, 
and the markets were still open. She 
gave the new direction to her driver. 
A moment later, alighting, she chose 
her porterhouse steak with a frowning 
solicitude that was given to it not as 
steak but as a visible symbol of the suc- 
cess which warmed her heart. At the 
next stop, a half-dozen bottles of Ger- 
man beer; at the next, an apple-pie. 
Then, as a final touch, a bag of roasted 
peanuts from a vender on the corner. 
How ridiculously well she knew his 
tastes, and how ridiculous his tastes 
were after all! 

How happy she was! How happy 
she was! What did poverty matter, the 
break-up of old associations, the giving 
up of pretty things long cherished, the 
sacrifice of comfortable prospects long 
held as a right—what did anything 
matter, beside the fact that her beloved 
was safe from disgrace and shame, and 
that it was she who had saved him? 
She, she, Ellen Palliser? She rattled 
the bag of peanuts triumphantly in her 
hand like a gleeful baby. Her eyes were 
filled with tears that wet her veil. How 
deliciously absurd they were after all, 
these heroic heights of joy! 

Once arrived at her apartment, she 
was forced to accept the door-boy’s aid 
with her precious bundles. Grudging- 
ly she allowed him to carry the book 
and the bottles of beer. She, herself, 
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carried the parcel of steak pressed to 
her bosom like a child, and the pi 
guarded delicately in her outstretched 


p-stairs a new joy waited for her, in 
the guise of a calamity. The cook, who 
had gone out in the afternoon to look 
for a new place, had not yet come in. 
Armandine, who gave the news with a 
sour grin, announced her own intention 
of | avineg the next day. 


heartedness was, however, proof against 





‘llen’s glad 


shock S. 





‘Very well,” she cried blithely, “‘it 
lates me to lose you, my girl, but 
y case, we break up housekeeping 
rrow So, after all, it’s just as 
well—and to-night, I'll cook the dinner 
1i1\ elf !” 
She threw her bundles on_ the 
kitchen-table. Then, with the aid of the 


upercilious Nikeda, she lit the gas- 
range and put the sweet potatoes to 
bake. Steak and sweet potat 
that was the dinner Jim loved! 
[t was almost half-past six. At any 
moment now her husband might come 
in. After dinner, she would write to 
Belden and to her visitors of the morn 
ing. She danced off to her room to 
change for the evening. With a whim 
sical thought she called on Armandine 
not for one of her more elaborate 
house-gowns, but for a little summer 
dress of white pique. Wit a littl 
white ruffled apron tied around her 
t, and her arms bare to the elbow, 
took on quite a professional air. She 
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laughed at herself in the glas 


liss Murphy,” she said, “ye’re no 
ad\ its 
| ’ 
( radilat eye | el 
melted ( r in or d 1 
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he w to leave it all I ind 
cheap boarding-house with a couple 
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( trunks. \gain she laughed at het 


ining image in the glass. 
“Ellen,” she cried, “you lucky, lucky 
win 


Seven o'clock drew near. Nike da had 


set the table. The peanuts were in a 
dish of antique silver occupying a con- 
spicuous place beside Jim's plate, and 
the pi on the sideboard. The beer 
was c Y In the kitchen the roast- 
ing sweet potatoes had begun to give 
out their nutty odor. And Ellen with a 
sharp knife and a_ skilful hand was 
trimming her steak. 

Two minutes before seven! She tried 
the potatoes. Yes, they were done. 
One of them had popped with de- 





licious promise. Yes, of course, every- 
thing must be ready when Jim came! 
She put her steak to broil over the clear 
bl Q ; | . ; 
iue tame, tanding beside it with 
flushec ] 


face and triumphant eyes 





The heat scorched her unaccustomed 


skin; and as she turned her steak, she 
brought her arm too close to the nose 
of the steami 1g kettle on the other hob. 
The burn flared out like a scarlet brand 
on the milky surface of her arm, but 
she was quite unaware of the pain. 
With her whole soul in the business be- 
fore her, she broiled her steak. 

‘ive minutes later she turned it into 
the platter, rare and juicy. And she had 
just finished the de lightful work of but 
tering and peppering it, when she heard 
the key click in the lock. Her heart 








leaped in a throb that was almost un 
bearable. The moment had come! 

Che butter-knife dropped with a clat 
ter to the floor, as she sprang for the 
door Palliser stood before her. She 
tried to cry her news aloud: “Jim 
vou're saved! Darling, you’re saved!” 
The words swelled and broke in het 
thr \s she flung her hot ns about 
her husband’s ne she vy inarticu 
late mere ex¢ 

mm! \ ‘ ] ‘ wl 
t r | ire oe 
lim! 

Phere, ther ! Ile patted 
houlde end it ill right 
darling, don’t cry! It HW right! It 
ill arra 1! T'n ! Do you heat 
that, darling m safe!’ 

“What?” she said, lifting her head 
“What 2” 


Joy and relief shone plain in the 
handsome face bent to hers, to indorse 
his words. What had happened, to 
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rob her of her promised triumph? Had 
Mr. Durham told ? 

“What?” she said again, bewildered. 
‘Then you’ve heard?” 

“This afternoon!” he said, while a 
trong exultation ran and _ thrilled in 
his voice. “I'd have come home sooner, 
but I had a thousand things to see to. 
Or I'd have telephoned, but ' wanted 


the pleasure of telling you myself, and 
seeing the joy on your d lit fac 
Safe, N« do yo No 
1 1 i 
1 i i 

ir, VW 3 
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= bed E hte oy \ 
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recipient. No, she was not disap 
point s 3! told her elf, she was only 
bewildered. How had Jim heard the 


news? Had Mr. Durham told? But it 
was already evening when she had quit- 
ted him. Jim spoke of this afternoon. 
In that case— 

‘If you could know, N« lly,”’ Jim's ex- 
; is to be 


ultant voice went on, “what 1t 
my own man again! To walk up the 
\venue without dodging the policemen 
at the crossings, and to walk into the 
office without asking myself: ‘Have 
they come for me yet?’ To know that 
I’m out of the grip of that hoary 
headed old rase: l, Nelly 

“What?” she cried in amazement 
‘Then it wasn’t Mr. Durham that told 





Jim was silent His gay looks were 
louded “No—y h iid | 

] r] 1! } in 1 kind ol I n 
Che fact i N I'd rat] 

l’llen tared. Her bew 
erew to an encroachi he n 
“What do you mean, Jim? isked 
lowly “Why don’t you tell me all 


about it? The fact is, I had some news 
to tell you, myself, only—only it doesn’t 
seem worth while, till I hear yours. 
Tell me all about it, please. You're 
1 say? The charge is 
withdrawn? The evidence is with- 
drawn? There’s no more danger for 
you, either present or future? You're 
absolutely safe, Jim?” 
He nodded. “As safe as you are 


yourself, darling.” 


quite safe, you 


\ little pang of unselfish joy, puri- 
f its 1 entary disappointment 
own triumph, ran through Ellen’s 

( I ! h d 
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ned o\ | I She 
1 B 1 haven’t told 
e about ( i i‘ 1¢e, 
ow did it hay f in the world 
\ ] ( 
Cur ity fl within r as she 
ult for her husband’s answet \hi 
Durl 1, an hour or two ago, had cer- 
tainly known nothing of Jim’ iccessful 
nove to defeat him. Or was it possible 
that with a still 


yet suspected, he had played her witl 
one hand and Jim with the other? Flad 
he snatched at the chance of gilding 
his disappointment, by extracting from 
her ignorance such funds as might be 
possible? Or what was the answer to 
the riddle? 

“Come, Jim!” she cried. “Tell me 
quick, dear, please!” 

\ sudden cloud obscured the bright- 
ness of Palliser’s look. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
dear,” he answered slowly, “I can’t.” 

“Can’t what?” 

“Can't tell you.” 

“Can’t tell me—me?” 

There was a moment’s pause. Palliser 


leeper guile than was 
1 


, ; - ee 1 - + 
neasy gesture. Phere e 


She dre 1 lo bt th ia 1 lk 
would allow her to as! » further « . 
tion. SI felt curiously chilled, oddly 
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rebuffed. The golden joy which with 
so much labor and sacrifice she had pre- 
pared for her husband was after all 
unwanted. The story of the day’s stri- 
ving and hard-won triumph was not 
even worth the telling, since the story 
of Jim’s success was not to be told to 
her. She, who had seen herself the 
savior of her husband’s honor and very 
life, found herself suddenly a mere out- 
sider. She could do nothing for him. 
She could not even share his joy. 

She pulled her lips to a smile. “‘] 
see,” she said again. “Of course, I 
won't bother you with any questions. 
Will you come out to dinner as you are, 
dear? I’m afraid everything will be 
spoiled.” 

Palliser’s embarrassment deepened to 
distress. “I’m so sorry, darling, but 
I’ve got to go right off again. I’m to 
dine up-town and meet the—the parties. 
The affair is to be finished up to-night. 
Do you understand?” 

“IT understand,” repeated Ellen me- 
chanically. Suddenly she was conscious 
of the pain of the burn on her arm. 
She had no idea, she told herself, that a 
burn could hurt so much. 

Her husband stooped to kiss her. 
“Dear little girl, it’s a beastly shame. 
I don’t know anything that always 
makes me feel more disgusted than to 
lose a dinner at home with you. But 
this time, you see, I’ve no choice. By 
Jove, I'll be late, too, if I don’t hurry 
up. Now for my lightning-change act 
—go and eat your dinner, darling!” 

Ten minutes later Jim in his inver- 
ness was whirled down the elevator to 
the waiting electric cab. He had prom- 
ised to be home early, he had kissed 
his wife the fondest of hurried good- 
bys, he had left his regret and the eve- 
ning paper to console her. She sat at 
the dinner-table with the paper propped 
up before her, while Nikeda with much 
gravity served the spoiled steak and 
the overdone potatoes. 

Ellen did not eat very much. The 
headlines of the newspaper danced be- 
fore her eyes, and her mouth was very 
dry. 

“T’m selfish to feel this way about it,” 
she said to herself fiercely, as she patted 


her stinging arm with ice-water, ‘just 
when I ought to be feeling so glad. 
You're a pig, Ellen Palliser, that’s what 
you are—a pig!” 

Her resolution carried her even to 
the length of accepting a piece of apple- 
pie. But when Nikeda, placing the sil- 
ver dish of peanuts on his silver waiter, 
offered the. > to her with ceremony, she 
could bear it no longer. That scarlet 
brand on her arm had smarted its way 
into her soul. With a hasty gesture 
of refusal she re to her feet. A mo- 
ment later, with doors locked and with 
hands tight clasped over her burning 
eyes, she lay silent, face downward 
upon her bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Eleven o'clock struck. Ellen, propped 
on pillows, was sitting up in bed read- 
ing. In practise as well as in theory, 
she hated the woman who “sat up” for 
her husband. So as sleep was impossi- 
ble, this was her compromise. 

She turned the pages furiously, as 
one frightening away thought. The 
book itself was of no great interest; be- 
ing indeed the stray volume that had 
been forced on her acceptance earlier 
in the day. Its title was “The Greater 
Purity,” and its subject a turgid pas- 
sionateness which at any other time 
would hardly have sufficed to keep EI- 
len’s healthy young lids from closing. 
At this moment, however, she felt as 
though sleep would never come near 
her again. 

How lonely it was, this evening to 
which she had looked forward with so 
much joy! The fierce efforts of the day 
had overwearied body and soul alike. 
Her nerves, strained by the racking 
anxieties of the past forty-eight hours, 
were twanging all together. The 
thought of her recent disappointment lay 
against her heart like a knife. She 
longed inexpressibly for her husband's 
coming, yet feared it, too. For the 
first time since they had known each 
other, there was the barrier of an ad- 
mitted secret between them. 

With the whole force of her resolu- 
tion, she put doubt from her. Just at 
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this moment, when she should be hap- 
pier than ever before in her life, to let 
her joy and Jim’s be clouded by a 
brooding vanity! Vanity, that was all 
it was, this disappointment that her hus- 
band should be saved by another hand 
than hers, even by his own! He was 
safe, without the price she had so glad- 
ly planned to pay—a sacrifice to be 
borne after all as much by him as by 
herself. Their home was safe, their lit- 
tle savings, the inheritance which some 
day would add so much to their security 
and their ease. The cloud that had 
threatened so much disaster had passed 
by, leaving their cheerful and kind ex- 
istence exactly as it was before. 

Was she not a goose, to let its 
shadow stay? The secret, what did 
that matter? Did not every husband 
keep his business affairs more or less 
a secret from his wife? A pretty thing, 
indeed, if an active financier at every 
turn of the game had to take some 
woman into his confidence! The 
method by which Jim had freed him- 
self from the engulfing complication 
was most distinctly none of her busi- 
ness. He was free, and that knowl- 
edge should be enough for her. 

She turned the pages feverishly. In 
spite of her resolution, her restless soul 
went back to the miserable grinding of 
its doubts. Of course, the details were 
none of her business. But then why 
had Jim shared his pain with her, to 
the last detail? And if his pain, why 
not his joy? 

He had said just now, he was not at 
liberty to tell. That must mean a prom- 
ise to some one else—to the “parties” 
with whom he was now spending his 
evening. Who were they, these 
“parties” who hid their light under so 
modest and imperious a bushel ? 

It might be the “hoary-headed old 
rascal’ himself, playing a double game 
with the man he had already once vic- 
timized. But in that case, would he not 
have commanded her, on her side, to a 
like secrecy? It might be the defaulter 
Henderson, sneaked back from the dead 
in order to make tardy restitution to 
the man who through his fault had been 
so monstrously threatened. It might be 

3 





—she clamped down the vise of her will 
on her spinning brain. After all, if she 
loved her husband well enough to sac- 
rifice for him all present luxury and all 
future prospects, might she not be will- 
ing to make him a burnt-offering of an 
ignoble trifle like her curiosity? 

The paper rattled as her rapid hand 
turned the trashy leaves. Suddenly 
she stopped, her eyes staring, her mouth 
open wide. 

The new page which she had turned 
was the end of a chapter, finishing with 
a few lines at the top. The half page 
thus left blank below was scrawled 
over and over in a penciled handwriting 
that she knew. 

This time, her reading was no forced 
and weary pretense. The words before 
her, in her husband’s familiar hand- 
writing, riveted her eye. 

Vouchers, 5 in all, typewritten on pale-blue 
paper, stamp of Achaguas Rubber Company. 
Sums aggregating $65,000, paid by J. M 
Palliser to B. K. Henderson. 

Notes, 7 in all, sums aggregating $540,000, 
discounted by Patroons Trust Company, 
signed by B. K. Henderson, initialed by J. M. 
P, 12 in all. Memorandum signed by J. M. 
Palliser. 

Ellen remained staring. Her hus- 
band’s face, looking out at her sudden- 
ly from a jail window, would have 
startled her less. 

The silence about her was broken 
suddenly by the click of a key in the 
outer door. Ellen thrust the book with 
its perplexing scrawl beneath her pil- 
low. Her first impulse was to rush 
and meet her husband. Then the re- 
membrance of the secret that lay be- 
tween them smote her to a shy self- 
consciousness. She would not wear 
before him the look of a woman schem- 
ing to force his confidence. With a 
quick turn of her fingers she extin- 
guished the electric bulb that dangled 
by her ear, and cuddled down silently 
in the dark. 

Her husband’s steps, slower than 
their wont, came softly down the cor- 
ridor. 

“Ellen!” said his voice at her door, 

She lay silent, breathing quickly. Of 
course, the book had been left in his 
office, there at the Patroons, by some 
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careless lady-client—or left in the re- 
ception-room, and carried by mistake t 
his room. In the abstraction of his de- 
spair, his fingers had traced upon it 
stray pages the fateful words that were 
naturally uppermost in his brain. 

“Nelly, darling! Are you asleep?” 
said his voice again. 

She stirred herself. “Yes, Jim,” she 
Then she turned on 


> 


answered slowly. 








the light, and her wide-awake eyes sur- 
veyed him. 
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“Not quite settled!” She echoed his 


tone as well as his words. It was hard, 
indeed, if this evening’s disappointment 
pes so dear to her, 


security as to its 


1 1 1 


which had dashed hi 
had not brought fu 
recompense ! 

“The moment it’s settled, and the pa- 
pers in my hands, you shall know it—I 
give you my word for that, Nelly! But 
that’s a mere technicality—you see, |] 
want to tell you the literal truth, dar- 
ling. But practically, I’m a free man at 
this moment. Do you congratulate me, 
darling ?”’ 

“With my whole heart!’ she cried 
in unaffected delight at his words. 
“Only I can’t realize it yet, you see! 
Sit down, dear, and tell me all about 
it!” 

As he sat beside her, a sudden chill 
of remembrance fell over the enthusi- 
asm of her last word “But I forgot,” 
she said, drawing a long breath, “you 


can't tell me about it, can you? I for 
got 

Her voice broke. for the day had 
been a trying one; and the mystery 


which now lay between them reared it 
self suddenly to the proportions of an 
icy wall, cutting her off from the warm 


human sympathy for which her soul 
longed. She was not inquisitive, she 
told herself indignantly. She trusted 
her husband, and granted him his right 
to his secrets. And yet, just at this 
point where she had suffered so much 
and hoped so much, to find herself sud- 
denly pushed away as an outsider! The 
long evening of solitude, falling on top 
of her glowing enthusiasm, had carried 
faith and courage suddenly to a dan- 


Simian bl | re sti Lae: haw 
gerous ebb. It was impossible tor her 
to speak, but she smiled at him 
“And what have you been doing al 
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I just went to bed and read all the 


evening.” \ sudden irresistible im 
pulse seized her. She raised her eyes, 
steadily and clearly. “I’ve been read 
ing a book called ‘The Greate 

Purity,” sh ud, ‘Did you ever hear 


Her eyes were on his, but his un- 
startled face showed neither embarrass- 
ment nor bravado. His voice expressed 
nothing but his indifference. ‘No,’ he 
said, “I’m not much on novels, you 
know, dear!” 

She took in her breath. Her hands, 
fumbling about the edges of the mys- 
tery that baffled her, fell back ineffec- 
tual and abashed. Her impulse to pro- 
duce the book was quenched. Since 
her husband did not recognize even its 
title, where was the use in showing it 
to him? And why, after all, should he 
have noticed the title of the flimsy vol- 
ume, at the moment when his uncon- 
scious fingers had traced his troubled 
thought on its vacant leaf? 

The blood rushed to her face in sud- 
den shame at her own self-trickery. 
Where was the*use of pretending, eithe 


to h ] ot to h m, that ] € yuld 
bear lence on the point mos 
thrillingly vital between them? Whether 





she was moved by curiosity or by the 
nobler desire to share every th ught 
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of the man she so deeply loved, was a 
point not worth disputing. By what- 
ever impulse she was pushed, she found 
this barrier of silence more than she 
could bear. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried in a 
grieved voice. “If you knew what I 
had been doing to-day, myself, 1 think 
you wouldn’t shut me out like this!” 
~ He glanced in open surprise. ‘What 
have you been doing, Nelly?” 

In words as brief and rapid as pos- 
sible, she related to him the day’s trans- 
actions; the visit of the Jews in the 
morning, Belden’s message of the after- 
noon, and her own interview with Dur- 
ham. The specially cooked and uneaten 
dinner was the only point suppressed. 
Hler voice choked a little as she con- 
cluded her tale with the promise ob- 
tained from the president of the Pa- 
troons; this story, which was to be that 
of her triumph, was now related as it 
were only by way of apology. 

“What a trump you are, Nelly!” cried 
her husband. What spontaneous enthu- 
iasm was lacking from his voice? 
He expanded as it were in words which 
should fill the gap of confidence made 
by his own silence. “What a trump 
you are—what a thoroughbred! You're 
the girl to stick by a man when he’s 
in trouble! Planning to sell all your 
little precious knick-knacks, and to 
bargain away all your future inherit- 
ance into the bargain! But isn’t it a 
wonderful thought, that you don’t have 


to do it The house, the inheritance, 
the job itself, all safe—and your beg 
gar of a husband, the safest of the lot. 


Your noble sacrifice wasn’t needed af 
ter all—isn’t that magnificent, Nelly ?” 
‘a 9 PaCS, * 


she answered mechanically; 


ie barrier which she already had 
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felt between her and her love, seemed to 
freeze and thicken into that tangible 
wall of ice. She flung out her bare 


arms in a desperate gesture, as though 
to melt that growing barrier before it 
hould be too late lier hands, clutch- 
ing her husband’s shoulders, reminded 
het of that desperate grasp in which 
two nights before she had seized him; 
then as it seemed from the encroaching 
clutch of death, now from that of an 
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enemy more shadowy but more fatal 
still. 

“Dear Jim!” she cried. “Don’t think 
me inquisitive, don’t think that I speak 
from no motive but mere frivolous curi- 
osity! But don’t you understand? 
I’ve lived this thing with you! Your 
peril was my peril—I felt the police- 
man’s clutch on my own shoulder, Jim! 
I’ve fought for you to-day as I’d never 
have had the courage to fight for my- 
selfi—when it’s for you, I’m afraid of 
nothing! You needn’t thank me, it 
would have been no sacrifice if I'd 
stripped myself of everything but these 
rags I stand in. It was done for you, 
so it was my j¢ my joy that I hoped 
to share with you. Dear heart, won't 
you share yours with me?” 

She bent toward him. Her smile was 
an all-embracing caress. Palliser turned 
troubled eyes upon her. 

“But I have shared it with you. 
Dear, I’m a free man. No danger 
threatens me. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Enough,” she answered in a low 
tone, “if I’m not to know any more.” 

“Bluebeard’s closet!” said her hus- 
band, shaking his finger at her with a 
smile. 

But the playfulness was a self-con- 
fessed failure. They remained staring 
at each other with an expression in the 
eyes of each which had never been there 
before. Ellen's pride bade her be silent. 
Her love prompted one final effort. 
Her wearied nerves lent her an almost 
hysterical energy. 

“Bluebeard’s wife peeped because she 
doubted. J only want to share because 
I love. Dear Jim, this is the first se 
cret that ever has been between us— 
and to-night, of all the nights that ever 

ere, I feel it between u it frighte 
me. Something sad will come of this 
silenc: omething dreadful will come 
of it. I feel it! I know it! 
just one little word!” 





Dearest, 


Her husband’s embarrassment, deep 
and obvious, showed almost to irrita- 
tion in his voice as he replied: 

“My dear girl, it’s a matter of honor 
and that’s all there is about it. Don't 
you understand ?” 


“Ah!” When a man talks of his 
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honor, a woman feels her nose brought 
up suddenly hard against a wall. It 
seemed to Ellen that the shock had 
taken her breath from her. It was in 
a whisper that she asked: 

“Just one thing, Jim. Is it anything 
that it would hurt me to know?” 

He hesitated in a plain uncertainty. 
Then he answered, very precisely, like 
a man weighing his words: 

“I’m quite sure, my dear child, that 
it’s nothing that ought to hurt you to 
know!” 

“But, ah,” cried Ellen sorrowfully, 
“IT didn’t ask if it ought to hurt me, | 
asked if it would hurt me!” 

This time the silence seemed acute, 
and heavy with menacing possibilities. 
To his wife’s last words, Palliser at- 
tempted no direct reply. 

“Ellen,” he said, with sudden en- 
ergy, “don't you trust me?” 

She lifted her chin in a sudden reali- 
zation of her own dignity. 

“Yes,” she said, “I trust you, Jim!” 

This was the first time that she had 
ever had to protest her faith in him. 
It seemed to her that this necessity of 
open expression marked an epoch in 
their relations with each other. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The next day broke with a curious 
blackness for Ellen. The absorbing 
purpose for which the past two days 
she had striven, existed no longer. She 
had nothing to do but to telephone the 
Hebrew dealers that her belongings 
were after all not for sale, and to tele- 
phone Belden that the money was not 
wanted. The King of France, who had 
marched up the hill with the high glory 
of a martyr, was marching down again 
a sleek and bloodless victor. The only 
task that remained for the triumphant 
martyr to face was to soothe the dam- 
aged feelings of her maid and butler, 
and to seek a new cook. 

To this bewildering anticlimax was 
added, however, another task decided 
ly more heroic; namely, to hold her 
tongue. 

Ellen’s dignity, to say nothing of her 


tact, forbade another mention of the 


subject which lay like a burning weight 
on her heart. That it was equally pres- 
ent in her husband’s mind was plain 
from the air of constraint with which 
he greeted her at the breakfast-table. 
And skirting the subject that lay be- 
tween them, he passed on to remark 
on the sensational news that stared up 
at him from the paper. 

“These copper failures are a frightful 
thing, Nelly,” he observed, with hur- 
ried gravity, “there was nothing else 
talked of, yesterday. This high-flying 
Western firm, now, banked with the 
Broad Street National, which is one of 
the Patroons chain. Their failure is 
going to hit us where we live. And 
with call money running up to ten per 
cent. a month, and stocks fluttering like 
a scared horse, there’s no saying where 
the next few days will land us. This 
city is in a bad way, Nelly; and _ be- 
tween friends I don’t mind owning that 
the Patroons is one of the weakest spots 
in the lot. When the smash comes, 
Nelly, if smash it must, I own that I 
haven't much hope for us.” 

“Indeed, I hope it won't,” she re- 
turned, with polite concern. “That 
would be dreadful.” Then she added 
with determined and energetic affec- 
tion: “But what does that matter, dear 
Jim, so long as we know that you are 
safe?” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid, it 
will be all of us, from president to de- 
positors, Nelly, instead of the one par- 
ticular burnt-offering that was _ pre- 
pared. However, this is the kind of 
thing that one’s prepared to fight. 
What do I care what comes in the way 
of honorable failure, so long as I can 
walk down the Avenue without cross- 
ing when I see a policeman?” 

The fine edge of their common joy 
was dulled by the film of the first con- 
fessed secret that had ever been be- 
tween them. Ellen felt this disen- 
chantment in herself, and raged that she 
could not conceal it: and more painful 
yet, she felt its shadow in her husband’s 
smile and in his good-by kiss. For the 


first time, they parted with something 
resembling _ relief. With a_ heart 
weighed down by a vague heaviness, 
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Ellen turned to her morning round of 
housekeeping and of shopping. 

At one o'clock, with Armandine’s 
help, she was putting the finishing 
touches on her toilet for the luncheon- 
party to which she was bound. To find 
herself back again in the elegant and 
trifling routine of her usual existence 
filled her with a kind of amazement, 
like a sinking sailor caught miraculous- 
ly to the solid earth. She sighed—had 
the ground only been more solid! Had 
she only been permitted to see with her 
own eyes the foundations on which her 
new security rested! And she slipped 
her rings on her fingers with a sensa- 
tion of receiving them as a gift from a 
hand which she was not permitted to 
see. All her life she had abhorred 
mystery and concealments; and here a 
mystery had come to domicile itself in 
the very heart of her life. In sudden 
foreboding, she shrank from the days 
to come. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come!” 

Nikeda entered. 

30y to speak with you, madam.” 

“A boy! A messenger-boy ?” 

“No, madam. In livery, but not the 
Ae BT 

Ellen frowned. “Somebody's page, 
I suppose. And I haven't but a mo- 
ment. Tell him to wait in the hall.” 

A moment later Ellen, issuing from 
her room, found herself face to face 
with the lad in the Patroons livery 
whose rosy face last evening had for a 
moment flashed up at her from beneath 
the electric light. 

He ducked a salute. ‘You've come 
for your book, I suppose?” asked EI- 
len quickly. 

He heaved a great sigh of relief. 
“Then you've got it, after all? “Iwas 
you I passed it in to? Gee! Ain't I 
lucky Willy, to find it again!” 

“Wait a moment,” said Ellen. 

She turned; and reentering her bed- 
room, she took the book from the draw- 
er where she had laid it. The remem- 
brance of those unexplained words, 
penciled therein in her husband’s hand- 
writing, smote her with sudden ques- 
tionings. Suppose she held here in her 


hand the key to the mystery which had 
nipped her joy—what then? 

“Here is your book,” she said to the 
boy. 

He snatched it eagerly. “T’anks, 
Mrs. Palliser. You are Mrs. Palliser, 
ain’t you? Gee! Wasn't I the farmer, 
to get you mixed up with her? But I 
don’t care, how was I to tell the dif- 
f'rence, wit’ the brown veil and the 
yellow hair a-shinin’ through, and the 
vi lets?” 

“The violets?” said Ellen sharply. 

She put out her hand and caught the 
back of a carved settle, to keep herself 
from falling. An idea had hit her, fall- 
ing squarely on her brain as a poleax 
descends on the head of the fated ox. 
“The violets?” she said again. 

The boy nodded as he eyed his recov- 
ered prize with triumph. “How was I 
to tell the diff’rence ?”” he repeated, with 
an air of injury. ‘So when she phoned 
me this mornin’ for it, I felt pretty sick, 
I can tell you. ‘Greeny!’ I says to my- 
self. So I moseys about a bit and I 
finds out from the young feller ‘twas 
holdin’ down my job yesterday after- 
noon that ‘twas you, Mrs. Palliser. So 
when my lunch-hour comes, me for the 
Fletcher fast and the quick sprint up 
here, see? And I've got it. Say, Mrs. 
Palliser, can I have a bit of paper to 
wrop it in, so the boss can’t see the 
name a-glitterin’ when I rush it in?” 

Ellen was breathing with difficulty, 
She opened the door of her dining- 
room. <A glance showed her that the 
room was empty. She called the boy in 
and shut the door. He eyed her with 
the sharp, wary glance of the city lad 
who refuses to be caught unawares in 
a mystery. With a sudden thought of 
kindness that struck even through the 
blind confusion of her rising fears, El- 
len remembered that the lad before her 
was fasting. She rang the bell and 
ordered Nikeda to bring the uneaten re- 
mainder of the unfortunate apple-pie. 
The boy’s eyes glistened as he flung 
himself on the flaky semicircle. It 
seemed to him that he had blundered 
into heaven. 

Fighting off still further the enlight- 
enment which, like an approaching 
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flood, Ellen seemed to hear roaring 
every moment nearer, she sent the Jap- 
anese for the required wrapping-paper. 
The hands of the clock were creeping 
on toward the hour of her appointment ; 
but she sat motionless in her velvet and 
plumes, with her gloved hand clenched 
in her lap. 

When the door was shut upon the 
butler, she raised her eyes again to the 
blissfully gobbling boy before her. 

“Why are you afraid of the boss see- 
ing the book when you rush it into the 
bank?” she asked, with indifference 

He stared at her. “Why? Cos |] 
promised, of course, that I'd never pipe 
to him, and I won’t! And to let him 
have a look at this—what’d that be but 
pipin’ ?” 

“Ah!” Ellen took her bre: 
It seemed to her that the security on 
which for a moment she had stood, was 
riven suddenly. Her eyes drew back 
from the chasm half-seen beneath. Her 
better judgment cried to her to halt, 
but her instinct drew her relentlessly 
And her in- 





to the dangerous edge. 
stinct gave her art. 

“You're talking nonsense, my boy,” 
she said. “How could anybody come to 
the bank and the boss not see her?” 

“Out to lunch,” he said, with his 
mouth full of pie. 

“Perhaps he might be,” she cried, 
with contempt, “but all the other peo- 
ple down at the bank—where were 
they? You're giving yourself too much 
importance, my child, when you im- 
agine that you are the only one to hold 
the secret of this’ visit.” 

He fell into her trap. “Say, Mrs. 
Palliser,” he said indignantly, ‘““wot do 
you tink [ am—and what do you t’ink 
de bank is, anyway? Wen one o'clock 
trikes, de whole bunch rushes dem- 


selves over to the chop-house, see? \ll 
but Mr. Miller in his room. And de 
corridor it might be choich on a week- 
lay, see? All but n nd the door 
boy, and yesterday loor-boy had 
zone wp-stalt W 10se-bleed 
ee?” 

Furiously Ellen pursued her ruse. “I 
don’t believe a word you say, my boy. 


To go off and leave a row of offices 
unguarded but for a couple of children 
—ridiculous !”’ 

“Children!” he cried, sputtering over 
his pie. “Children, nuttin’! There's 
the watchman at the door and the vault 
watchman, and the cops outside, ain’t 
there? And anyway what's the diff, 
when the safe is all screwed up tight— 
and the offices, too, all but de boss’ 
sometimes, see? But then, /’m there!” 

“Have some more pie,” said Ellen, 
helping him lavishly, “and let me fill 
your glass up with milk again. Here’s 
the sugar.”’ She felt herself Delilah, 


taking 


t 
l 


innocent and 
greedy boyhood; but for the life of her 


advantage of 


she could not refrain ‘So it was yes- 
erday when the bank was deserted,” 
she said slowly, “and all the offices 
locked but the president’ that Mrs. 
Durham was there?” 

A huge crumby morsel of pie halted 
half-way 
mouth. cried the boy 
in a scared whisper. “But I ain't 
piped! I ain't piped a word!” 

“So it was Mrs. Durham,” returned 
She was very white. 

: protested the boy ina 

ju “When I took her X, 
I crossed my heart I'd never give her 
away. And now if she hears, she’l 
know it watchman—am 


she’ll git de old man to give me the 


between plate ind) = open 
Mrs. Doy’m!” 
ie: 


son 





wasn't de 


bounce. Say, l 


yW Vo 


[ don’t know 
got it out of me, but you ain't goin’ to 
yipe on me, now, are you? And you 
won't pipe on her to the old man?” 

“Don't be afraid,” 


he repeated his words 


said Ellen, rising 
to her feet. S 
‘IT won't pipe. And now 


if you are done your pie, here—you 


mechanically. 


may take these peanuts, too, if you 
like.”’ 


The boy grinned as she emptied the 
rattling nuts into his pocket. To her 
they symbolized a tragedy, to him so 
much “in.” He wished that books 


would get mixed up every day between 
the wife of the president and the wife 
of the cashier, and that he might have 
the privilege of returning them 


As they went down in the elevator 


together, he. noticed the queer white 
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ad 
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look on the lady’s face. He took it to 
mean, she must be hungry for her 
lunch. So, munching his peanuts as he 
marched, he set out down the Avenue 
for the office again. 

Ellen, seating herself in the waiting 
taximeter, gave the address to the dri- 
ver. She had to speak two or three 
times, for her voice came hard, and her 
thoughts were not fully under her own 
control. She had the sensation of fall- 
ing through space. 

“I must pull myself together before 
I arrive at the luncheon,” she repeated 
to herself over and over, in a little whis- 
per barely audible over the whirring 
mechanism. ‘I must pull myself to- 
gether before | arrive at the luncheon.” 

Her brain, coming back slowly to her 
own control, strained itself to an odd 
exaltation. The keen autumn air 
whipped her face. The windowed walls 
on each side of the Avenue streamed 
by her like a cinematograph. Never it 
seemed to her had her mental forces 
worked with such keenness, with such 
precision. One by one out of the rush- 
ing events of the past two days, trifles 
once light as air detached themselves 
and came back to her with a deadly 
confirmation. Like the gruesome toy of 
the medieval clockmaker, the stray 
bones leaped up from the heap and con- 
fronted her in one complete and hideous 

keleton of proof. 

Her husband’s words of a few nights 
before were in her ears: “I'll leave no 
stone unturned, no wire unpulled, to 
beat Durham's little game. Fair means 
or foul, I'll do him before he does me.” 
\nd what had she answered? She re- 
membered. “Fight fire with fire!” 

He had obeyed her. And her advice, 
recoiling, had seared the one that gave 
Beneath her long glove, her scalded 
arm stung with more than a symbolical 
pain. Jim had taken her advice, and 
had fought his fire with fire. 

The missing papers which Mr. Dur 
ham, in wily self-control, had yesterday 
claimed to be merely mislaid by his sec 
retary he knew now, as well as he 
had known then, that they had van- 
ished from | 

What had he said, after dinner the 


lis safe. 


other night? “I always trust my wife 
to memorize the combination of my 
safe, and other secrets that can’t be 
trusted to paper.” What had he said, 
yesterday afternoon? “My wife never 
comes here to the office any more.” 

And yet she had been there herself, 
only a few hours before. Why, at the 
price of bribery and corruption, had she 
kept that visit of hers a secret from her 
husband? What terrified haste had 
urged her, that she had even left her 
betraying book behind ? 

In mathematical precision, like a law- 
yer preparing his brief, Ellen marshaled 
the facts. Yesterday, during her hus- 
band’s absence, Mrs. Durham had paid 
a swift visit to his office. She had worn 
a heavy veil, and had bribed office-boy 
and watchman to insure secrecy. She 
possessed the combination of the safe. 
And in her book she carried the de- 
scription, in Jim Palliser’s own hand- 
writing, of the missing documents. 

So it was not in his office, in a fit of 
tortured abstraction, that Jim had pen- 
ciled that accurate description of the 
papers upon which hung his fate. She 
understood now with what motive those 
careful details had been outlined. But 
upon what occasion? Again from the 
limbo in which they had dropped since 
birth, more facts jumped up like ugly 
gnomes and thrust their grinning faces 
aga ‘st her soul. 

“Bu. didn’t I see you just now at 
the Wa..orf, with your husband?” 
Charlotte he" said to her at Sherry’s 
only day before yesterday. And she 
remembered the embarrassment, the 
quick explanation with which, on her 
denial, her friend had disclaimed her 
own mistake. A mistake? Yes, a mis- 
take. But if the slight and detested 
physical resemblance between herself 
and the other woman could deceive the 
office-boy at the Patroons, then why 
not deceive Charlotte Swanwick? If 
their solitary figures, veiled and vio- 
leted, could be confounded, then why 
not the passing glimpse of blonde hair 
and tall stature, rushing by in a crowd? 
In the case of Charlotte, moreover, 
there had been an antecedent possibility 
that the tall blonde in Jim Palliser’s 
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company might naturally be his wife. 
But it was not—that time. 

Ellen knew now on what occasion her 
husband had written the description of 
the documents in Violet Durham’s book. 
And with a little sick throb of remem- 
brance she recalled his unconscious eyes 
of last night, as she had flung the 
book’s title at him. No, he had not rec- 
ognized it. Why? Because his atten- 
tion, when the book was thrust under 
his eyes, had been so completely ab- 


sorbed by other things. Where had 
his eyes been at that moment? She 
knew. 

And she knew also where her hus- 


band had dined last night, when he had 





turned his back on her little feast and 
on her unwanted sacrifice. He had had 
no use for the humble means of safety 
that she had so painfully prepared for 
him. He had left her, to take his full 
and assured salvation at the hands of be 
the other woman; the other woman 
who at such grave and terrible risks 
had pilfered from her own husband the 
documents which should save Ellen Pal- 
liser’s. Under what circumstances, 
urged by what motives, does a woman 
do such a service for a man? 

The taximeter came to a full stop 
beside the curb. Ellen drew a long a 
hard breath. The world was to be met 
again, and with a smiling face. 


ONCLUDED. 


IN AUTUMN 


| WANT to go where the leaves are burning, 
Burning in scarlet and gold; 
The wind is up and my heart is turning 
Again to the forest old. 


I want to go where the leaves keep dropping, 


Dropping in crimson and brown, 


From dawn till dusk, not a moment stopping, 
They are drifting, drifting down. 


I want to go where the leaves are blowing, 


Blowing in russet and red; 
The brook, like a voice, through the silence flowing, 
Still whispers of summer dead. 


Yet, why go back where the leaves are falling, 
Falling again on the hill? 

Though woods await and the winds are calling, 
Thy voice is forever still. 


Atice E. ALLEN. 














SKIRMISH was go- 
ing on three hundred 
yards down the trail, 
where the plaza of 
Los Gatos narrowed 
like a funnel into the 
» jungle-path. General 
Geddo stood in the 
white road in front of 
his headquarters, eyes glued to a field- 
glass, his lips lively with mutterings. 
The voice was like two frozen elm 
limbs rubbing in a winter wind, and 
the substance of his speech just now 
pertained to matters of war and death. 

The present skirmish was by no 
means an unusual proceeding, for the 
natives of the island of Morodano, 
which lies between Manila and Singa- 
pore, are wasteful of wickedness. Ged 
do had brought an American infantry 
brigade thither several months before. 
It was a skeleton brigade now. The 
climate was unnecessarily hot and the 
little black folk wouldn't stay whipped. 

The field-glasses were snatched from 
the hands of the commander. 

“Tet me look, general,” his daughter 
said sweetly. Then as the lenses 
brought out the action below at the 
jungle-edge she added _ impatiently: 
“Oh, why don’t you make Captain 
Blackburn spread out his lines more? 
His skirmishers are all jammed up, 
and the natives will pump him full of 
slugs before he gets set for a charge 
into the jungle.” 

“Hand back those glasses, miss,” 
Geddo growled. “Blackburn can 
handle his fight—— 

“Just a minute! There, at last, 
Blackburn is actually beginning to un- 


“Will Leviugton , Conf word: 


derstand. Ah, he has charged! Here, 
father, dear, you may look now.” 

Miss Grace Geddo was a gorgeous 
girl, which is the particular business 
of this narrative. Any officer in the 
Morodano command who would dare 
to appear unwilling cheerfully to die 
for Miss Grace would have been marked 
“Cad” for life. She had the tints of 
a flamingo feather in her cheeks. She 
could bandage a wound, throw the 
diamond hitch, sit a troop-horse with- 
out leaving the cloven-seat of her regu- 
lation McClellan saddle for indefinite 
periods, and look any six-foot officer 
and gentleman straight in the eyes 
without raising her own sights. Miss 
Grace, moreover, could read aloud from 
Browning or Riley so as to perform 
a wet miracle in the most obsolete 
rudiment of a tear-gland, and a listener 
was forced to remember his other lives 
when she sang “Mandalay.” For rea- 
sons of her own, she had never mar- 
ried. 

The squirming lines of khaki far 
down the trail had vanished into the 
jungle. Lacy wisps of smoke puffed 
out above the foliage and dissipated 
like spirits in the garish day. The fir- 
ing had a far pent sound. 

Miss Grace turned to the porch of 
headquarters where a considerable male 
person, immaculate in civilian white, 
was stretched out in a hammock and 
staring at her dreamily. This was Mr. 
Colver Keene, chief of the Combined 
Press correspondents in the Orient, 
resting after a recent series of Luzon 
campaigns. Keene had turned many 
queer tricks in his astonishing career, 
but none farther from sanity in the 
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eyes of his adoring subordinates than 
that of seeking rest in steaming, siz- 
zling Morodano. 

His men did not know that Keene 
six months before had glimpsed a pair 
of blue-gray eyes in the dusk on a 
Pasig pier—the eyes of a girl of his 
own people. Miss Geddo did not know. 
It was at the moment of her first glance 
at the big island city. Keene had been 
in the Orient long, even then. There 
was something gloriously American in 
his vision, something that ignited a 
dream in his brain. 

Two hours afterward, he was riding 
with Lawton’s staff, out on the Nova 
liches trail. Later, when he fouched 
the cable-end at Manila again with his 
story, the girl was gone to the South- 
ern Islands with her father’s outfit. 
Keene followed at the earliest possible 
hour of his leave, for the dream had 
endured; and so, presently in Moro- 
dano, the blue-gray eyes held the civi- 
lian in calm scrutiny. Neither Miss 
Geddo, nor her father, nor the brigade, 
had been in Manila long enough to hear 
the name, much less the record of Col- 
ver Keene, but he was suffered to re- 
main for the time. 

“T should think you’d go down there, 
Mr. Keene,” the girl observed, reaching 
the porch at headquarters. 

“Why?” he drawled. 

“To watch the fight.” 

Keene yawned. “I can see from 
here,’ he said lazily. ‘Besides, any 
man who could think of a mere skir- 
mish when there is a chance to watch 
an American girl, behind a pair of field- 
glasses, ordering a brigadier- iy 

“Nonsense !” 

“Besides, wounds don’t heal in thi 
climate.” 

Miss Grace met his eyes, and moved 
closer. ‘Honestly, are you afraid of 
getting wounded ?” she demanded soft 
ly. 

“The fact is, I’m on my _ vacation 
and se e 

“T know you are laughing at me, but 
that is all right,” she declared. “J 
really want to find out, though, if you 
are actually afraid.” 

She had refused a chair and was 


standing before him. Keene darted up 
an intent glance at her from time to 
time as he carefully unwound the gold- 
foil from a royal Manila cigar. He 
had a square, sun-blackened face, clean 
in line. His eyes were straightly set, 
untwitching—yet incomprehensible. 

“What does it signify, Miss Geddo?” 

“It signifies this. I heard Blackburn 
and Thebes and two or three other of- 
ficers talking about you. You have 
been here three weeks; you haven't 
ridden out for a single expedition. 
They seem to think it is queer for a 
correspondent not to care to see the 
fights at first hand. You have avoided 
the inside stuff, Mr. Keene.” 

“T have,” he acknowledged. 

“But is it because you are afraid?” 
she persisted restlessly. 

“There is no answer that a man can 
make to such a question,” he replied. 
“A man wouldn’t ask such a question. 
Suppose I should say to you, ‘Oh, no, 
correspondents are never afraid!’ 
wouldn’t it have a bright and winning 
sound? And if I should say that I am 
afraid you wouldn’t like it, nor me for 
telling you. The fact is, you soldier- 
folk are brought up on this sanguinary 
stuffing. You steel yourself for hero- 
ics between wars. On the contrary, 
when a civilian gets to be thirty years 


old he quits ‘crying ha-ha among the 
spears!’ He should, anyhow. It’s a 
boy’s business at best—this being afraid 
or not—unless one is a soldier. Above 
all, it doesn’t matter.” 

“But, it does, too, matter!” 

“At least.” he qualified, “a man is 
brave or not spontaneously. Words 
can’t be adjusted to the question.” 

“You're stubborn,’ she said in a 
vexed tone. “How can a man be brave 
or not spontaneously when he dawdle: 
through a battle in a hammock at head- 
quarters ?” 

Pel’ veral times be fore, Mi S Geddo 
had undertaken to sound for sand in 
Colver Keene; and always, as now, her 
thoughts had been left quivering about 
some sentence of his, like flesh about 


a splinter of steel. 
Keene attracted her. Secretly she had 
defended him, and had stood fast for 
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the unknown quantity of his courage, 
in the presence of the officers who were 
inclined to point out his spiritless atti- 
tude toward the fighting. Still she 
knew that there was only one way to 
prove her insight deeper than theirs. 
This was to bring out the stranger on 
their own ground, force him to uncover 
his especial brand of physical valor. 
They were bringing up a corpse from 
the jungle, and three wounded Ameri- 
cans after the charge. Grace Geddo 
watched Colver Keene as the little 
cavalcade passed. Pity was almost a 
passion in his face, and there was hate, 
oo, hate for the condition which made 


the fallen. His eyes were drawn tight- 
ly against the intense light; and yet, 
about his eyes, and 


id graven entire upon 
1, 2 : 11 Reais Sng Sny¢ 
his tropically embrowned face, w 


look impossible to the men her life had 





known. It suggested strangely the 


profile of Savonarola. 


They walked down the trail in the 
dusk. Fireflies winged from afar to a 
certain clump ot foliage, and bloomed 
into a constellation there, making the 
dark keener. There was no star and 
Morodano had not found her moon. lor 
a hundred seconds after the skirmish, 
it had rained—just a swish of a passing 
torrent—and mysteries of fragrance 
arose from the heated earth. It was 
that hour of a torrid evening when the 
low utterances of a woman bring out 
the lord of creation in a man lhey 
passed the outpost, and the last shack 
of Los Gatos, nearing the jungle-edge. 

‘It won’t do to go any farther,’ 
ICeene said quietly. 

She had been expecting some word 
f this sort, but she strode on, with a 
quick-uttered: “Why ?” 

‘The natives are all around the 
town,” he answered. 
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ry} entries at the tpost have nt 
b | vord to headq rters that \ 
l he | “¥e ur fati ! 
re he com ry ( Lon 
bacon any longer. 
“T'll tell him that I led the war 
; path is narrowin into th 
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jungle. Just here the men fought to- 
day. The trouble is, one couldn’t see a 
knife in time in this thick dark.” 

“You shouldn’t be frightened when I 
am here,” she said feverishly. 

She knew no better. It had always 
been a high thing in her life to seem 
unafraid. Yet now that the bamboo 
maze closed about her it became hard 
to breathe. She was resolute in her 
purpose to try him, but the air was 
damp and shivery at her back, and all 
the corpses of memory awakened in her 
brain. 

“What a child you are!” he said soft- 
y. “There is a little bamboo-bridge a 
few steps farther on. I'll let you go 
that far——”’ 

“You will /et me?” she repeated. 
“Would you prevent me from going be- 
yond if I wished.” 

“Ves.” 

His voice was steady. ; 

\nd now the jungle foliage actually 
met above the path, so that they had 
to push aside the branches. The thought 
of a native knife leaping out from the 
brushing leaves ran like a panic along 
her nerves. Always his body was be- 
tween her and the densest wall of the 
thicket. 
that he was playing with her 
now. He had told her what she must 
do presently. She had never been 
treated this way before. A moment be- 
fore, she had been able to see his face 
in the glow of his cigar, but he had 
tossed it away as the tangle thickened. 

They reached the bridge. Sharp as 
a pistol-shot out of the silence, came a 
hideous guttural from the stream; then 
an unearthly sucking sound. The girl 
screamed, seized her companion with 
groping desperate hands. 

“Just a water-buffalo, Miss Geddo,” 
he said in a quick, quiet tone. “We 
startled it out of a snooze in the mud. 
[ shouldn't have liked you half so well 
if you hadn’t screamed. Intrepid wom- 


' 


en are so tiresome 
She couldn't speak. Her spirit was 
roken, whelmed in shame. She had 


| 
led this man out into the night of in 
surrection to test his courage, and had 


lost her own. 
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He pushed her gently back along the 
path, walking lock-step as it narrowed 
again into the stretch of haunting fears. 
The bamboorbranches touched her face 
like icy fingers. Then—a horrid hiss of 
breath from the tangle. Keene’s arm 
was hurled about her waist and she was 
tossed forward. She heard a gasp from 
him and the crash of his pistol, then a 
choking alien cry from behind, as she 
was rushed toward the open in the tor- 
rent of his strength. Not until the sen- 
tries were running toward them did 
Keene’s resistless force drop from her. 

Her world had fallen into chaos. She 
faced him for an instant in the dark, 
exclaiming pitifully: 

“Oh, I thank you, but I don’t want to 
see you ever again!” 

“You'll forgive me, I think, if I re- 
fuse to take that seriously,” he replied. 

The soldiers had gathered about, and 
the two walked back to headquarters 
apart. Keene hastened to his own room. 
There in the candle-light he dressed a 
rather ugly knife-wound in his left 
thigh, and dropped down upon his cot to 
smoke. There was a knock at his door 
presently, and the general entered. The 
old man was very pale. 

“Mr. Keene,” he said, “the sentries 
have told me about what has happened. 
A man who will take a lady walking at 
night through a nigger-haunted jungle 
isn’t safe to have around this post. I’m 
too much of an old-timer, anyway, to get 
used to correspondents trailin’ my outfit. 
A steamer leaves the port at six in the 
morning for Manila. I’m sending a 
battalion down with the mails. The 
battalion leaves here at four.” 

The Combined Press chief sat up in 
his cot, started to speak, checked the 
words, and rubbed his hand over his 
face. 

“You are making a mistake, general,” 
he said, slowly assimilating the poison, 
“but I'll be ready to go down with the 
battalion.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” Geddo answered 
-¢1, 
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curt 


Throughout the long ultr hours of 
that night, Grace Geddo writhed for 
what she had done. In the shock and 


bitterness of realizing her helpless 
feminine panic in the crux, she had, to 
her present state of mind, acted abom- 
inably. To think of saying to the man 
who had just saved her life: “I don’t 
want to see you ever again!” She would 
go to him to-morrow, she decided, and 
ask to be forgiven. After that, she 
might avoid him—avoid him assidu- 
ously. 

She had dozed only a moment or two 
seemingly, when aroused by the form- 
ing battalion in the road under her win- 
dow. She peered down with stinging 
eves, and the outfit swung out of town 





in the gray light. There was one con- 
trast to the hueless khaki of the sol- 
diers—a  white-clothed figure — that 


limped, but it signified nothing to her 
then. 

The general joined her at breakfast 
and started to explain. Miss Grace 
stared at him after a sentence or two, 
her face grown bloodless, her eyes wi- 
dening with agony. 

“Father—father—you haven't  de- 
ported him?” 

Old Warhop grew afraid. “He took 
my suggestion that a boat was leaving 
for Manila this morning,” he managed 
to say. 

“And he didn’t tell you that I forced 
him out there—that I led the way past 
the outpost—that he saved my life in 
the jungle? Oh, God, father, what have 
you done?” 

Geddo was a simple soldier, a plain 
dealer in action. To wrong a man was 
a crime in his eyes. The next steamer 
for Manila was a week hence. When 
Miss Grace announced that she was go- 
ing to take it, that Morodano horrified 
her, that she intended to bear to Colver 
Keene an official apology from the com- 
mander of the American garrison at 
Morodano, the old officer voiced no 
radical objection. In the waiting days, 
the zest of horses, guns, fights and is- 
land frontier life seemed gone out of 
the veins of the girl 


In the Combined Press office in the 
Iescolta at Manila, Miss Geddo found 
nervous attenuated litthe man who 
eemed to be expiring for want of sleep. 
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This was “The Beaver,” second in com- 
mand to Colver Keene in Asia and the 
Archipelago. To The Beaver, the Com- 
bined Press was God, and Colver Keene 
the Light and the Way. 

“Why, Keene’s gone over to China,” 
he said. “They're trying to strangle the 
legations at Peking, you know. Keene 
was down in the Southern Islands 
somewhere when he smelled the new 
war. He turned up here and was off 
again the same day. Yes, that’s quite 
Keene's way. You see, he’s earned the 
right to a free hand in other wars. I’ve 
known him to lose himself for a month 
afield, sometimes to sit tight through 
a whole campaign, still as a dreaming 
prophet; then suddenly to fuse every 
wire with the newspaper classic of the 
war—making a noise in every capital 
over the planet like a beetle in a candy- 
box. That’s Colver Keene!” 

She was weeping in heart. ‘*Then— 
then he has no address ?” 

“Yes,” returned The Beaver, regard- 
ing her carefully, “Colver Keene, Head 
and Front of the Allies, On to Pe- 
king!” 

“Does he really love action—like 
that?’ she faltered. 

She had touched one of the little 
man’s fervid.enthusiasms. “*Why, bless 
you,” he replied, “Keene stood with 
Steve Crane on the hottest Cuban hill; 
rode with Big Bell up to Tarlac and be- 
yond; stepped out on the banks of the 
Maraquina River that rainy dawn last 
December when Lawton fell there. In 
front of the smoky pits at San Isidro, I 
watched him taking a reel of films. Our 
boys were down for the volleys at the 
time, and I was making a full-length 
impression in the ooze of a rice-paddy 
myself. Keene walked up and down 
leisurely, sighting his camera. His pic- 
tures showed the string of smoke-puffs 
on the nigger-trenches. Still he hates 
war—hates war for the rotten imposi- 
tion it is on the enlisted man.” 

She left him tingling. The big its 
land citv was steaming and sweating 
between rains. In the few days which 
followed, Miss Geddo did not seek her 
army friends, but reached a very good 
understanding, indeed, with the nervous 


little man at the Combined Press of- 
fice. Not in words exactly. Words 
were not needed since their thoughts 
had a common base. 

Colver Keene loomed big in the 
young woman’s heart—no less than this 
—and her days with him back in Moro- 
dano partook of deeper meaning in the 
zeal of The Beaver’s tales. Word came 
that the allies had passed the Taku 
forts; later a private cable to the Ma- 
nila office that Colver Keene was down 
with fever. A quick pain awoke in 
Grace Geddo’s breast and would not 
sleep again. 

“I’m going north,” she confided to 
The Beaver. “I can’t live here in these 
rains! Wire me, care International, at 
Hongkong, if you hear any more.” 

The little man’s tired eyes filled with 
praise for her, and he put her aboard 
ship. The first night out on the China 
Sea was wild. Furies and demons 
thronged and roared over their old hur- 
ricane trails and vanished panting in 
the dawn. Grace emerged from her 
cabin and clung to the upper railing, 

“T never used to be ill in any weath- 
er,” she murmured pitifully, “and I 
never used to be like this at all.” 

There was much in the vague words 
Once she had been mistress of herself 
and her world; once she had ridden and 
laughed, followed troops afield with a 
merry heart, proclaiming in glad spirit 
that all men were unfinished, save sol- 
diers. And now a civilian was up- 
standing in her mind, like a sierra 
against a sky-line. Inevitably, she was 
drawmg toward this civilian. Of 
course, it was a matter of honor—her 
father’s honor and her own—and yet, 
the news of his fever had filled her with 
the agonies of a wife. 

“No word from Keene,” was The 
Beaver’s cable at Hongkong. 

In the dusk of the day of her ar- 
rival, the girl was at sea again, and 
the motley colorful city, carved on its 
mountain, was a fading picture in her 
brain. At the hotel desk in Shanghai 
a second cablegram was handed to het 
\ Chinese boy stood at hand waiting t 
show her to a room. An empty cable- 
gram again—the chief was still unre- 
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ported. She followed the servant, pre- 
ceded him into the room. He halted 
in the doorway for further commands. 
He was pushed away and the door 
locked. 

No one saw Grace Geddo weep. 
Visions shut out from her brain the 
lights and sounds of the seething yel- 
low world. She could see the wasted 
figure of Colver Keene caught in the 
awful current of suffering which an in- 
vading army leaves behind—fallen in 
cold desolate rains—racked in ambu- 
lances—lying white and still amid the 
horrors of a field-hospital. The far- 
visioned woman in Shanghai that day 
pitilessly arraigned the impetuous girl 
of Morodano, crying into her pillows: 

“T was a blind young animal not to 
see his big clean soul. To think him a 
coward because he would not stoop to 
the tricks of mere physical bravery; a 
coward—that giant whose _ strength 
saved me from the jungle, whose cour- 
age suffered him to be shamed in si- 
lence for blame that was mine! He 
may not know me when I find him, but 
I shall call him back to consciousness. 
He must know me! It is not in nature 
for him to die—without knowing me!” 

Truly, that nervous little giant of 
things done, The Beaver, had made the 
name of his chief wonderful to the 
woman through his heart-bursts of ad- 
miration ; and old Mother Nature must 
have nodded grimly that it was quite 
true she would not allow the fevered 
correspondent to die without knowing 
the real Grace Geddo. At least, that 
battle alone in her room restored the 
heart of the woman like the healing of 


prayer. She was lifted at last by some 
splendid vitality from the pits of agony, 
and strode forth with the brightened 


beauty of dreams in her eyes; and the 
ancient yellow city was fragrant with 
the priceless attar of romance. 


Events adjusted themselves apparent 
ly to her wishes after that. An Ameri 
can transport, loaded with half a hos 
pital-corps and medical supplies for the 
field, was lying in the offing out of 
Woosung, the port of Shanghai. <A 
river-launch bore her to the ship’s side 


an hour before sailing. The surgeon- 
major commanding the hospital force 
aboard was her father’s friend. He 
laughed at her, and said she might take 
pot-luck with the nurses. 

Three days later, the transport 
dropped anchor in sight of the Taku 
forts, at the mouth of the Peh-ho, that 
roiled drain of an evil land. There was 
a hurry call for nurses and stores. The 
American soldiers, thin-blooded from 
torrid service, were coughing, burning, 
= shaking in the chill damps of the 
(hinese nights. Grace Geddo stood with 
‘oane of red-cross girls in the first 
lighter despatched up the river. 

Dusk afield. The smell of the river 
hung over the bivouac, tainted the fine 
aroma of the cook-fires, survived above 
the breath of farrier tents and picket- 
lines, maddened the tempers of men, and 
defiled tie cold clean rain. The allies 
were scratching their heads before the 
old gray walls of Tientsin, and the outer 
world was hanging to the cable-ends for 
the flash, Battle.” 

Three war-correspondents, standing 
beneath the awning of their mess-tent, 
stopped talking suddenly and rubbed 
their eyes. A woman, a young woman, 
tall and fair as civilization, had abrupt- 
ly materialized in the wet gloom, rain- 
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coat, campaign-hat and* all. In a 
frighte ned voice, she asked for Mr. Col- 
ver Keen The Cnr Carreras 


stepped fort h, replying 
“I’m one of his men, miss. Keene 
rode forward an hour ago, to have a 


‘look-see’ at the Point 

She swayed a little, and Carrera 
caught an instantaneous glint as of sun 
bursts in her eyes ‘*Then—then he 
isn’t down with fever?” she faltered 

‘Not ¢ . but he ¢ ht to b he 
old he earne¢ Ui! He S 1Ct gy fo1 
the battle against every law of man and 
nature. Maybe you can do something 
to keep the demon on_ sick report 
Every time he comes in out of de- 
lirium, he says he’s well and calls for 
his horse. The fact is, miss, Keene is 
a living image this minute of a man 


sitting up in his grave. 
“Will you show me the way to him?” 
Carreras’ eyes kindled. ‘Come on,” 
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he said eagerly. “We won't miss him 
unless he has ridden over to the Rus- 
sians or Japanese. Our column stretches 
straight out toward the Wall, and 
Keene rides the rangiest mount in the 
American line.” 

The night blackened, grew shudder- 
ing with evil The boys from the 
States were but shadows huddled upon 


the ground; shadows that coughed and 
breathed weary oaths. All the tissues 
of the woman trembled, but the drive 
he fine chille \ breath ’ 
‘ \ 1 yet 1 j 
{ 
{1 a l l 
i 1L¢ ( l i l y 
ead a blotch ot la cle el 
1 I t | Neh and 
moved tl prawled 
\ ms colum 
Ss iveen ( ( med 
i ont S¢ mie pe- 
e he might think it a conspiracy to 
rag him back to bed. Go to him, and 
bring him in—for God’s sake!” 


She ran forward calling | 


il name. 








The huge beast he rode halted, move- 
less as metal. She stood at his stir- 
rup. Keene's face bent down—an an- 
gular spectral face of luminous pallor 
like a pearl. For a few seconds he 


gazed at her; then shook his head an- 
grily, brushed his hand across his eyes, 
lifted his bridle-rein to move on. 
1e caught the leather and the mount 





neid 
“Won't you speak to me, Colver 
Keene 
bj winced it her O1ce | eT fin- 
gers crept up the bridie-rein to his 
lovel hand It was cold, wet, ema 
ited 
| treated 1 horribly, and my fa 
r cle t but th ucht \ 
{ \ ithe 11K no 
ul rt l Gg ] but 
he did not understand. I have carri 
a letter from him to you,” she whis 


ly. 
1 


‘leared his throat and muttered 


pered on desperate 


in a strange dry voice, still staring 
down: “Colver, my boy, you’re bad off 
—worse off, a whole lot, than’ you 
thought.” 

A spray of sparks shook out from the 
city wall; then followed a succession 
of booming crashes, as if the skin of 
the earth was drawn tight and falling 
comets drummed upon it. The man- 
run plain to the left was filled with 


whistling 





It was the high moment in the wom- 





an’s life. The monster interruption of 
ar madden het 
| su y ¢ dish and wicked 
e went petuc ly ( ¢ ) er 
l e roa! ° i.very one 
poiled n t you, but I am differ- 
nt now. Why don’t you say some- 
thing hy don’t you come down?” 
He stirred excitedly in the saddle. 
The splendid mount stood tense-mus- 
led, snorti1 oftly t the racket 
Keene laughed bitterly at last. 
‘If I got down I couldn’t get back— 


unless you boosted me, Miss Spook! 
say, wouldn't the boys tie me 
down, if they heard me talking to thin 
air like this? In the name of the true 
God, who has turned His face from 
this our war, are you there or not? 
Has the curtain gone up on the Tient- 
sin fight or is all this just a flash in my 
poor brain-pan?” 

“Don’t you feel my hand, Colver 
Keene? Don’t you know the girl who 
abused you in Morodano, whose father 
deported you by a wicked mistake ?” 

“Tf you are that girl, spirit or flesh,” 
he said huskily, “I love the heart of 
you! Come up here to me, Grace Ged- 
do. Old Danville can carry us both.” 

She took his hand, but his whole body 


gave way at the first pressure of her 


weicht. 
“Can you ever forget that I have been 
as weak as this?” he asked 


The words hurt her. “Please don’t 
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ay tnat int not like lat any more. 
(a1\ € | tirrup ind it back 
he Ther ” She 


acainst the 
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round ti 


mane, and swung up in front of him 


Keene’s veins were rep 
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new blood from the untainted wells of 
creation. ; 

“It is you! I thought it all the fever 
again,” he murmured. “You know, you 
came to me always in the _ fever- 
dreams ?” 

Her eyelids grew wet. The arm that 
touched her waist now was so changed 
from the thrall of living might that had 
borne her from the jungle—so pitifully 
wasted and softened. 

“What a grand mount!” she whis- 
pered. “And, oh, it is good to feel the 


saddle again. I haven’t been in the 
saddle’ since you went—since you were 
sent away. Those hideous sounds— 


what are they ?” 

“Shrapnel. The Chinos are on the 
Wall and they’re getting the Russian 
range.” 

“No, no—that high-pitched scream- 
ing, I mean, like hounds racing for- 
ward to the kill?” 

“Ah, the Japanese; they're taking the 
lead !” 

Danville picked his way along the 
aroused American line. Fire had 
broken out behind the Wall in the na- 
tive city and the moiled sky was red, 
like an Indian blanket. It shone red 
upon their rain-wet features. The man 
leaned forward against her shoulder 
and studied worshipfully the mysteries 
and mistiness in her eyes. 

“The Japanese have snatched the 
glory of the lead and I love you,” he 
whispered. 

She glanced back into lic eyes lit 
with far flames. 

“T came—The Beaver told me you 
were ill,’ she faltered. 

A trumpet screamed, “Forward!” 
The crouched American column beneath 
them quickened into life. The boys 
sprang like magic into formation and 
swept past—coughing, laughing, shout- 
ing in the rain. 

“God pity them!’ Keene exclaimed, 
with strange passion. “Good boys— 
our good boys, all! I wish you could 
all come back! I wish all your dreams 
might come true—as mine! See how 





they go to break the Wall—how glad- 
ly they run into the blind gray stones of 


centuries, into fire and steel and the 
hate of all the hells!’ Grace Geddo, help 
me to paint War, so red, so real, that 
the nations shall shudder at it, as at the 
monstrous crime on Calvary, shudder 
to the quick of their souls and sin no 
more !” 

She could not answer, but her heart 
drank in the wealth of the man who 
clung to her. The moment was exalted. 
She expanded seemingly into a being of 
larger than human consciousness. The 
old trends of her life were far back in 
the youth of time, childish things long 
since put away. Across the world, she 
seemed to see the maids and mothers 
of these boys straining toward them 
with faces of tragedy. And high above 
the fire-lit field, now running with the 
reddest blood of earth, she seemed to 
see the face of God averted from His 
images, because they were obsessed for 
this profane hour by the insane devils 
of War. 

The tail of the column swayed by, 
its last fragments blotted in the rain 
and the night. 

“But your father and his brigade?” 
said Keene. “I haven’t seen them in 
China. They’re not in the column.” 

“My father and his men are still in 
Morodano,” she answered proudly. “I 
came alone to Manila to ask you to for- 
give us. Then The Beaver told me you 
were here, that you were ill. 1 couldn't 
stay away then. Come back with me 
now to the tents, with me, and I shall 
make you strong—oh, so strong again!” 


They were far in the rear where the 
Red Cross tents waited for the first 
fruits of the battle. A reserve of Rus- 
sian infantry now swarmed the Ameri- 
can trail, and roared a song as it 
tramped along—a song of snow-bound 
hills and ice-bound hearts. Shrapnel 
shrieked and crashed in discord; and a 
British battery, tons of charging steel 
and brass, thundered the bass. Already 
in a red mist on the Tientsin Wall was 
the dance of death. 

Grand old Danville halted among the 
hospital-tents. The woman slipped 
lightly to the ground and held up her 
arms to her lover. 
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road was a shred 
ded ribbon of ruts 
running in a tangled 
course of helter-skel- 
ter, but its general 
trend was toward the 
top of the knob. In 
spots it hung to the 
edge with a_ sheer 
drop-away on the side, and in spots it 
plunged recklessly into the sun-spat- 
tered tangle of branches and under- 
brush where the wild grape-vines swung 
like snares to catch the horseman’s 
chin and pull him from the saddle. 

But Old Nebuchadnezzar took it in 
his easy canter with the assurance of 
familiarity, and the childish figure on 
his back rode like a lance in rest where 
her lithe shoulders and sun_ bonneted 
head had space to bear themselves erect, 
and dropped to Nebuchadenzzar’s neck 
with an instinctive dip when the tangle 
threatened her above. She hummed a 
“meeting-house’” hymn as she went, but 
only the words were devotional; for 
she had quickened its time into a more 
cheerful melody than is inherent to the 
mourners’ bench. 

Her song seemed attuned to Nature's 
mood, while the sun broke through the 
laced branches in gules of gold, the 
birds and bees were tuneful, and the 
June sky was cloudlessly, serenely blue. 

They came at last to a screen of 
leafage where the road appeared to 
stop, and where a fallen log Jay across 
its narrow span, but Neb:chadnezzar 
leaped over the obstruction without a 
pause, and burst through the ob:truct- 
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ing tangle of foliage, bringing his rider 
into a small clearing with much the ef- 
the circus lady jumping through 
a paper-covered hoop—a clearing from 
which you could stand knee-deep in 
the lush grass and let the eye wander 
over twenty miles of valley and flat. 

There was no idea of trespass or in- 
vasion in the mind of either horse or 
rider, and at the sight that met their 
eves Nebuchadnezzar suddenly hurled 
himself back on his haunches with dis- 
tended nostrils, and with a violencé that 
threw his rider’s sunbonnet to her shoul- 
ders, and left unshaded a pair of sur- 
prised eyes. 

A somewhat gaunt young man, clad 
in hunting canvas and leggings, hum- 
bly began to gather together his -recum- 
bent length—the :unintending cause of 
the panic. As he rose in sections— 
for he was a somewhat lengthy young 
man—from the tall timothy, his fas- 
tidiously trimmed vandyke beard and 
copperish hair, as well as the scarab 
that fastened his tie, rebutted the pre- 
sumption that he was native born to 
the Kentucky mountains. 

Having elevated himself to a sitting 
posture, he clasped his hands about his 
updrawn knees and smiled at her across 
his knee-caps. 

The startled expression that had 
haunted his eyes for an instant, with 
the realization that this was a female 
intruder, had given way to one of amia- 
ble reassurance when he noted that she 
still wore her hair in braids and that 
the fabric of her dress and sunbonnet, if 
masculine diagnosis of textiles could be 
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trusted, was simple calico. For these 
were tokens of informality that amelio 
rated her fault of sex. 

Since she, herself, wore the colors o 
confusion on her very attractive an 
childish countenance, and since the sin- 
gular depths of her grave gray-blue 
eyes were ruffled, it seemed to take the 
burden of embarrassment from him. 
He could in such state of case be com- 


posed, superior, even 
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her head with a puzzled expression, and 
the man felt with self-accusation that 
he had begun with comments not prop- 


erly gaged to her vocabulary and gr 
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of anatomy. He had no desire to tease 
a child wood-nymph with words beyond 
her understanding. 

She leaned forward and pulled an 
erring sprig of Nebuchadnezzar’s mane 
over to.the right side. Then straighten- 
ing up she looked at him directly. 

“What are*you doing hereabouts ?” 
she demanded, then added: “You don’t 
live hereabouts.” 

“No,” he admitted, his forehead 
wrinkling as he studied the toe of one 
boot with a scowl of deep depression, 
“IT am a stranger. [ am——” He 


paused, then went on. “The fact is, I 


am just running away!” 
She met his gaze frankly. The boot 


had ceased to interest him. “You don't 
look like a hiner,” she vouchsafed 
critically. “I don’t believe you’d know 


a still if you saw one. Did you kill 


ome pel yn) 
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“IT mean,” she hastily amended, “is your 
wife so—so cruel to you?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated, with 
fervor. “I have no wife, you know— 
not yet. I am just trying to eséape that 
peril—endeavoring to maintain my 
celibate status. I mean to stay single 
There was a commendable finality of 
purpose in his tone. 

She nodded with ready sympathy. “‘I 
think they ought to let you do just as 


you like Wi n't the 
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damage 
le laughed. ‘I shine more as the 


hunted than as the hunter,’ he admit 
ted. Then the dismal visage returned, 
and he sat scowling. 

“Is the lady chasing you very hard? 
Is she close on your trail? 1 know a 
cave where you can hide. Bud Mercer 
hid there when the revenuers were after 
him.” 

“Tt’s not that bad,” he admitted, “I’m 
safe enough here. She is some hun- 
dred miles away, and I doubt if she 
could live here. The atmosphere would 
prove fatal to her type of humanity.” 

“This is a healthy country,” she con- 
radicted indignantly. “It’s the health- 
iest country in the world if you keep 
out of feuds and moonshining.” 

“My child,” he explained, “you don’t 
understand me. She can live only in 
a violet-scented atmosphere of artificial- 


ity. She would fall off her high-heeled 


shoes and break her neck up here. No, 
I’m safe as long as I stay here, but 
I’ve got to go back. I am the soldier 


who can’t face the music of the mu 
ketry along the firing-line, and who 
But let’s talk of more en- 
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roo] matters He paused, then 


led t itatively : “Yourself, for in- 


corners of her mouth trembled 
up a momeni, then came severely down 
‘No he said, ‘‘we’ll finish 


will you first. I don’t think much of 
running away.” 

‘You can’t get an argument out of 
me on that proposition. I, altogether, 

sree with you. Of course, I haven't 
precisely taken to the tall timber of 
t] hills to elude a pursuing lady. The 

Iie hesitated, then proceeded 

plausibly : “The coal interests of a client 

ire immediately responsible—but cut- 

out the bloodhounds, and the gal- 

ine steeds and all that, | am none 
the less a fugitive from matrimony.” 

‘Is the lady such a—perfect fright?” 
she questioned. 

“On the contrary, I understand she is 
beautiful, accomplished, possessed of 
wealth ‘endowed,’ say newspapers, ‘of 
every charm of culture and personality.’ 

, 

i 


lave never seen her myself.” 
“Why don’t you take a look at her? 
It might save all the running away.” 

H{e looked up, and in the gray-blue 
eyes that frankly met his own, he read 
guileless candor and the simplicity of 
a child 

“Suppose you had a _ matrimonial 
voyage charted out for you by your 
people, like some poor royalty en- 
meshed in red tape? Suppose—but 
what's the use supposing? 
child—a child of nature, as untamed 
and unlearned in these wearisome mat 
You would not 


You area 


ters as some butterfly. 


understand.” 


She slipped from tl saddle and 
turned Nebuchadnezzar loose to graze 
upon the lush grass. “I’m not young 
I'm not young,” she protested. “I’m 


old. Awfully old. | 

He rose and bowed, removing his hat. 
Pardon me,” he apologized, “I should 
never have guessed your extreme age. 
ll preserved. At all 
events,” he went on, “she is eons older 
than you. She has lived an aging life. 
Balls, dinners, lobsters—human and 
crustacean, I dare say; a life spent in 
frivolities and dominated by dressma- 
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kers. These things are aging. I'd be 
afraid she’d wither up during the 
honeymoon.” His eyes burned with 
righteous disapproval. 

“Now, a girl,” he urged complacent- 
ly, “should ride horses, live close to 
Nature, wear sunbonnets and calico 
gowns. She should have her hair in 
braids, and eyes to match the sky.” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “but the sky 
is so different.” She pointed up with 
the forefinger of the right hand, en- 
veloped ina rough time-battered gaunt- 
let that was much too large. “You 
up there it is glorious bird’s-egg blue, 
and then it shades off, lighter and light 
er, until out there around the edges it’s 
a—a sort of soft color like you'd li 
to have a dress to match.” 

“Eyes—the same eyes,” he avowed 
with conviction, “should be just as dif 
ferent. They should be gray-blue, 
clouding into a toned-down cobalt when 
they are grave, and shading off through 
the degrees of expression until they are 
a clear soft tone, such as you'd like to 
have a gown to match. I mean, of 
course, you would like to have the lady 
have it.” 

“Maybe hers are like that,” she sug 
gested as though she saw no personal 
application. “At any rate, I think it 
would be braver to find out.” 

“How could we meet without hating 
each other?’ he demanded almost 
fiercely. “I suppose I should say: ‘My 
dear young lady, | am the young man 
your parents and mine have selected, 


] 
a 


as adapted to your needs. I trust | 
shall prove satisfactory, but I’m not 
guaranteed.’ And she would smiling- 
ly respond: ‘I am the caucus nominee 
for your bride; vou will endeavor to 
think well of me.’ We should natural- 





ly fall into a predigested lov: first 
sight. Besides, she’d be getting In my 
way. I want to be free! I'd hear the 
desert or the mountains calling for me 
through the days and nights, and she 


would hear the little tinkle, tinkle of 
the cotillion orchestra.” 

He had moved over and was sitting 
on a ledge of rock at the edge of the 
cliff, hurling small sticks over into 
outer emptiness, by way of emphasis. 
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She stood near, and as he gazed up he 
caught a far-away look in her eyes. 

“There’s no reason why I should be 
telling you my troubles, you know,” he 
suddenly admitted. ‘Indeed, I started 
out talking to a child and I suddenly 
find that you are very antique. Possi- 
bly,” he mused with a half smile, “I 
ought not to talk to you at all, without 
a chaperon. We have not been intro- 
duced.” 

She looked at him gravely. “In this 
country,” she said, “everybody talks to 
everybody else—why shouldn't they?” 

He looked away moodily, and then 
began talking again, possibly to himself. 
“Society is hollow, empty, vacuous. 
What chance has a wandering Bo- 
hemian for happiness mated to a wom- 
an who was reared to think life’s boun- 
daries lie between the ballroom and the 
boudoir ?” He looked up with an apolo- 
getic smile. “All this is Greek to you, 
I dare say, but somehow it makes it 
easier to say it out loud. I——” he 
leaned over to her half eagerly—‘'l 
love to sit in a café in the Orient, and 
look off at mosques and minarets. I 
love the riot of color and the flavor of 
the atmosphere and the babel of the ba- 
zaar. I love the rocking of the camel 
across the desert and the light that 
dyes the sands at sunset. I love the 
wild gaunt peaks of the Andes, with the 
lightning flashing far away below me— 
the ragged palms of the tropics. I am 
a vagabond.” He spread his hands with 
a hopeless gesture. 

She was drinking in his words with 
rapt attention, and breathing deep, 
through lips half open. 

“T don’t blame you,” she cried, with 
enthusiasm. “I should love all that, too. 
I should love it!” 

He looked up with the delight of the 
enthusiast who finds an appreciative 
listener. ‘Yes, you would like it. I 
can read it in your eyes that you would. 
And you could take your chances on the 
trail like a man. But then,” he added, 
with deep dejection, hurling a stone far 
out and watching its curving plunge 
downward, “you have never learned the 
engrossing importance of the horse- 


show and the reception-day. gang of 


frock-coated loafers and sterile-brained 
females. You are not educated in the 
fine arts?” 

Suddenly he looked up with an ex- 
pression almost of terror in his eyes. 
“So far,” he exclaimed, “it has been 
only revulsion against being forced into 
matrimony against my will. The re- 
bellion against the dying injunction of 
a father who thought foolishly to de- 
cide for me more wisely than I could 
decide for myself; but suppose’—his 
words came fast, with a note of sudden 
panic—‘‘suppose there should be an- 
other woman? Suppose love should 
ambush me?” 

“You promised?” she asked in a low 
voice, 

He nodded. 

“You would have to keep your word,” 
she ruled decisively. 

The tall grass waved and eddied on 
the little opening, gray-green lights and 
shadows played over the big rocks that 
piled up behind, with ferns clinging in 
the crevasses. The breeze sighed lazily, 
whispering an invitation such as the 
lotus-eaters heard and accepted. 

The girl sank into the deep grass, 
propping herself on one arm—her brow 
puckered reflectively. She tilted her 
head slightly on one side and pointed 
her moral with the outstretched fore- 
finger of the unemployed hand. 

“T am going to lecture you,” she an- 
nounced. “Do you see the white speck 
of a roof away off down there in the 
valley?” 

He looked down and bowed. 

“That is to be my school next fall,” 
she declared. “I might as well get used 
to doing the schoolmarm. Let’s suppose 
things.” 

He gazed with the fixity of mastering 
interest at the white speck below. 

“You are the teacher,” he gloomily 
responded. “I’m just the children. 
Proceed with your spelling-bee.” 

“Suppose,” she began, “the girl you 
are running away from is sitting some- 
where, crying her eyes out because you 
don’t come to her. She can’t well get 
out and follow yéu. She can’t run you 
down with a posse.” 

He snorted. 
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“Suppose she is a perfectly nice girl 
—a girl of the sort you’d love. Sup- 
pose some other man is—is not running 
away from her?” 

“T’ll give him a quit-claim deed and 
welcome. I'll throw in a handsome 
dowry.” 

“Maybe if you went and asked her, 
she might refuse.’’ Possibly it was only 
his imagination that lent a note of 
hopefulness to her voice—certainly the 
tone and manner were charming. “Sup- 
pose you met her and fell in love with 
her,” she added. 

“T shouldn’t! I couldn't!” 

“Why ?” 

He looked up at her with a sudden 
light in his eyes. ‘Suppose I had dis- 
covered suddenly—as one always does 
discover the important things of life— 
with a flash of revelation, that I love 
another girl—a totally different girl— 
a girl——” 

“Let’s stop supposing,’ she inter- 
rupted, while the color stole into her 
face and her eyes turned suddenly out- 
ward over the country below. 

There was a long silence. He 
watched a spider laboriously manipula- 
ting an addition to its web on a near-by 
twig, then looked up quickly. 

“Are you a wood-nymph, or a 
dryad?” he asked. “I don’t seem able 
to classify you. You seem a part of 
Nature, yet you are different from these 
mountain folks. You have some ele- 
ments of civilization about you, and yet 
you are altogether too delightful to be 
civilized.” 

She laughed: “I am the schoolmarm.” 
Her eyes caught a glint of violet. 
“That’s why they civilized me a little. 
1 am the only girl in the county who 
has been away to boarding-school. Then 
I have been to the college at Barbour- 
ville. I wish I were more civilized,” she 
reflected slowly. “I should like to know 
the real cities with their roar, and the 
thousands of men and women doing 
things worth while. I do know them, 
but from books only. I went to Frank- 
fort once, too, to see some friends in the 
penitentiary,’ she supplemented, with 
perfect gravity. 
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“In the—what?” came his astonished 
query. 

“In the penitentiary,” she repeated 
calmly. Then she added with a laugh: 
“T forgot. You don’t know our ways. 
Down here men think differently about 

well, about killing people. Some of 
our best families have members who 
were tried and didn’t come clear. Yes, 
it must be wonderful to live in a city,” 
she mused on. “Wonderful! 

“And yet——” She sprang lighily 
to her feet and stood upright with her 
gauntleted hands behind her, her slim 
figure as willowy and graceful as the 
slender poplars and birches about her, 
and gazed off across the wide basin be- 
neath. ‘Yet this is wonderful, too. | 
love it—I love it!” A sober look came 
into her eyes, matching the blue be- 
tween the piled-up clouds. The brown 
hair blew across her cheeks and fore- 
head under the sunbonnet. “I couldn't 
be happy without the trees to talk to,” 
she added thoughtfully. 

The man looked up suddenly, and his 
voice fell a shade lower. “What do 
they say to you?” he asked. “Some- 
times I feel that they are on the point 
of telling me things, but I can never 
quite learn their language.” 

She spoke impulsively. “Oh, it’s 
easy.” She turned and stroked the 
shaggy bark of a shell hickory. “Old 
Hickory here is one of my best friends, 
one of my very bestest friends. When 
I am blue I lie on the grass and gaze 
up at the leaves and branches and lit- 
tle patches of sky between, and the 
wind comes up, and he sings a song. 
And when it storms and the whole 
country out there is hazy with the rain, 
and the wind blows hard and the little 
trees bend down, and the birds fly away, 
he stands and lashes around and rat- 
tles his branches. I think he’s laughing 
at the storm. WHe’s not afraid, though 
the lightning has struck him. See?” 
She put out one hand and affectionately 
ran her fingers along the scarred bark. 

The man’s eyes grew grave, too. He 
nodded. 

“Back there under those big rocks,” 
she went on, “I hide away from the 
rain, and watch him stand there on the 
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edge of his cliff and shake his strong 
old arms out in the sky. And in the 
spring the ferns and the sunsetty flow- 
ers grow there.” 

“The what kind of flowers?’ he in- 
terrupted, with a puzzled smile. 

“T don’t know their real names. I 
don’t think it matters, do you? My 
name for them is just sunsetty flowers.” 

“And why?” 

“Oh, because they are yellow, just the 
color that the sky turns over the west 
when the sun sets after a rain, and 
there are the fairy cruets—you can see 
some of them blooming there now.” 

She pointed over to the delicate 
cornucopia 


shapes of delicate red, grouped four on 


‘liam f - } . 
clumps of rock-flowers, 


each stem. He plucked a handful and 
handed them to her with a bow. 
“Do you believe in fairies?’ he 


queried soberly. 

She laughed. “I believe if I could 
live away off by myself with no one 
to laugh at me I would believe in them. 
There must be a fairy-land somewhere.” 
He stood silent and followed her 
ance out across the green and yellow 
patches of field and woodland to the 
purple frontier of the horizon. “If I 
lived alone—with you near—lI should 
know it,” he said as though to himself, 


o 


Then as the mellowed sound of a dis- 
tant shout floated up from farther 
the hill, she turned and shouted back. 

“T must go,” she said. “There's Mr. 
Will hunting for me. Good-by.” 

“Of course,” he 


1 
aown 


replied eloomily, 


“fairy-land exists. It never lasts. 
ine ; oa Epi 
There’s always a Mr. Will! 
He offered her his hand, but she 
\ 1 to the iddle as | is a 
be At tl 1 of foliag | lrev 
rein a moment 
le lifted his hat and id Good- 
by, My Lady Wildflower! 
She laug! 1 bacl (sood-b Mistet 
y \I 
Stra Vat ind was gone 
ret | himself unde I 
nd gazed p into the lea 
Old chap, will you talk to m« Will 
u tell me a few sect But the ol 


hickory Was uncommunicative, so he 


pulled himself together. “You are 


growing sentimental,” he told himself 
severely. “But a woman like her. And 
for me it’s Miss Millicent Stuart, the 
finished product—the flawless exotic, 
the hothouse rose. Go: 1d-by, ly Lady 
Wildflower.” 


Miss Millicent Stuart appeared in the 
dining-room of the Browne-Smythes, 
bewitchingly garbed in a dark-colored 
riding-habit, and wearing an expression 
of sternest resolve. The most strenu- 
ous week-enders had breakfasted from 
the sublimated free-lunch-counter ap- 
paratus, and departed for tennis-courts, 
canoes, and kindred diversions. Che 
more indolent had not appeared. 

ythe looked up 
with a twinkling smile of welcome. 

“Whom are you riding with so 
stioned. 
> that you are irresistible 


Frances Br mwne Smy 


early ?” “Or do you 
merc ly re 
in those tog 

The eyes of the guest remainéd 





teady, her lips sober, her voice was de- 


i 

liberate. “I am riding—alone. I want 
to thin] I want you to have me driven 
to the three-twenty this afternoon. I’m 
leaving.” 

The hostess looked up out of her 
startled eyes. ‘‘What do you mean, my 
dear?” she demanded. “You came for 


the week, and any number of people, in- 
cluding George Welles, are to come t 
dine this evening—to n you. It 
would be rank desertion. You couldn't 
seriously’ —the voice trailed off into a 


| sconsolate—“you couldn't 


) 





wail, all « 


seriously think of it.” 


The guest stood rigid. “I suppose 
you did not intend to offend me. I 
suppose that being married, and finding 
that estate tolerable—how long has it 
been, six months?—you are imbued 


ironic matchmaking instinct. 
I suppose that you thought it a lovely 
idea to get two people who have been 





luously ach other over 
the face of th for months, cor- 
nered in your dining-room It would 
be a diverting spectacle. Only, one of 
ur animals i ah ing to « cape " The 
voice rose lightly. “Is going to escape 
and spoil the exhibifion, to which she 
was lured by false pretenses.” 
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“T can’t possibly understand. What 
are you talking about?’ 

Miss Stuart looked at her friend un- 
der level brows as she swung her ri- 
ding-crop and inquired casually: “By 
the way, why didn’t you mention that 
Mr. George Welles was at home when 
you invited me up?” 

' “Why should it have occurred to 
me?” countered the other woman inno- 
cently. 

“It has occurred to you to have him 
take me into dinner to-night, hasn’t it?” 

“That seemed the natural thing to 
do, my dear.” 

“Well,” very deliberately, “you had 
best provide him with some one else, 
or let him go in alone and sing a solo. 
| would suggest, ‘Everybody’s Got a 
Lady But Me.’ It will suit his condi- 
tion.” 

The other sank back with the supine 
attitude of one who surrenders the last 
ditch, 

“What is your wild prejudice against 
George? He is a splendid fellow. You'll 
love each other on sight, and I don't 
propose to let you keep on avoiding 
each other, just because of a ridiculous 
understanding in your respective fam- 
ilies that you shall marry. The world 
isn't big enough for two perfectly at 
tractive and charming people to play 
hide-and-seek. I’m going to put an end 
to it.” 

“Indeed?” The interrogation was 
put with cool indifference. 

‘Yes, and you are not going to de- 
ert me. You will go into dinner with 


George and in one week thereafter 


or less—you will rush into my room, 


flushed, excited, and confide in me. 


“Indeed It might have been an 
ech Then silence 

“He W many subpoena server’ he \\ 
much intimidation and duress did you 
bring to bear to entice this Mr. Welles 
your miserable, odiou dinner 

aa ; 
‘It won't be It will be an absolute 
( innet tHe was delighted of 

( rsc 
Che girl’ lip curled. ‘““‘Now, Frances, 
not worth while to lie so heroically 


know, and | know, that he has 
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covered the face of the globe in a fever- 
ish impulse to keep out of my way. He 
has fled cowering to Patagonia and 
hidden himself in the wilds of Afghan- 
istan, and climbed wildly and perched 
on Chapultepec’s summit for no other 
reason than to postpone the inevitable 
fate of marriage with me.” She paused 
to draw breath. ‘He has with charac- 
teristic chivalry assumed that if I saw 
him first I would grab him, and he’d 
have to yell: ‘Down!’ The timid flee 
when no woman pursues. He has so 
far saved me the trouble of doing the 
fleeing, but you, with your subtle 
strategy, make it at last necessary. |] 
flee by the three-twenty.” 

The young woman flipped her riding 
crop decisively, and wheeling on a small 
boot-heel strode majestically from the 
presence of her overawed and astounded 
hostess. 

At the stables she was given a roan 
hunter. 

“You wants to be careful of autymo 
biles, ma’am,” the groom warned as he 
mounted her. ‘“He’s uncommon iras- 
cible on that topic, ma’am.” 

She went down the roadway pulling 
at the bit of her curveting mount. 

She cantered without excitement for 
two miles, along the smooth turnpike, 
until she came to a trim stone fence 
surmounted by a hedge. Across the 
fence the pastures lay smoother, freer 
of weed and undergrowth, bespeaking 
the care of a wealthy and fond owner. 
As far as the eye could reach the wood 
land was unbroken park. Here and 
there laborers with hoes and mowing 
machines shaved the face of Nature. 
Near a turn in the road stood a machine 








at ease. The horse rested with leads 
down in the shade of a giant oak. Th« 
driver sat on the fence with his feet 
hanging over the road, and smoked a 
cob pipe. He was a stalwart swain, 
in cotton shirt and overalls. stuck i 
boots, a la clodhopper. His h 
enveloped in a_ broad-brimm: traw 
hat of the variety which any l 
country-bred, will recognize by t tit 
of ‘“ten-cent-jimmy.” Its brim 
dejectedly about the face, pa: 


cealing his features, and coming cl 
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about the ears. But a strong chin, just 
a trifle undershot, and a frank mouth- 
line were visible covered with two days’ 
growth of light stubble. As Miss 
Stuart drew near there was a honk! 
honk! from around the bend, and a 
huge touring-car flashed into sight. The 
roan halted with distended nostrils, and 
whirled upward. 

The driver of the car brought it to 
a stop, and yelled, under his goggles: 
“My man, go to the bit, till 1 get past.” 

The countryman slouched lazily from 
the fence and strolled into the road, but 
when he came close to the plunging 
horse he merely stood by in the atti- 
tude of one in readiness but awaiting 
a command. 

In a few moments she had calmed the 
roan and was edging him up gingerly 
toward the car. Finally, with a keen 
lash of the crop, she carried him past 
and the driver threw forward his levers 
and glided away. The countryman 
strolled back and resumed his perch on 
the wall, fumbling in his overalls’ 
pocket for a match with which to re- 
kindle his cob pipe. 

She rode back. 

“My name is Miss Stuart,” she said 
frankly. “I want to thank you for 
coming to my aid, and more yet for 
not taking the bit. I wanted to fight 
it out with him, myself.” 

He gazed at her, his lips apart, with 
open and rustic admiration. ‘“Yes- 
sum,” he replied. 

She leaned over and slipped her fin- 
gers under the girths. ‘Would you 
mind tightening these?” she inquired. 

“Yessum—I mean, no, ma’am,” he 
replied, slipping down again from his 
perch into the road, and coming around 
to the horse’s side. 

She looked down on his straw hat. 

“That is a beautiful piece of wood- 
land,” she absently commented. 

“Yessum.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Mr. George Welles’,’ he replied 
laconically. “You’re the lady Mr. 
George Welles is goin’ ter marry, ain't 
you, miss?” He drawled the question 


with his head tucked against the roan’s 
side, as he tugged at the girths. 


“T certainly am_ not. 
ask?” she flashed. 

“T heerd Mr. Welles say sutkin’ ’bout 
havin’ ter marry a lady ‘named Miss 
Stuart. I ‘lowed you might be the 
one,” he replied, with naive candor. 

“Does Mr. Welles discuss his sad 
plight with all his farm-hands—I mean 
all his acquaintances?” she corrected 
quickly. 

“No’m, I reckon not. Him an’ me 
hunts together an’ is pretty thick 
friends. I reckon he tells me some 
things that he don’t spread around very 
general.” 

“Oh, so you are his confidential com 
rade. Well, what does he tell you ?” 

No response. 

“Aren't you going to answer me?” 

“Yessum. What is it?” 

“What else does Mr. George Welles 
say about me?” 

“T reckon it wouldn’t just do for me 
to tell, miss.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“No, ma’am, it ain’t bad at all! Mr. 
Welles just don’t want to get married 
off by his papa an’ mama. He ‘lows 
he’d like to do his own sparkin’. I 
reckon he'll tell you all about it to- 
night. I heerd him say he was goin’ 
to dinner over at the Browne-Smythe 
place to meet you.” 

“T hardly think so!” with animation. 
“T sha’n’t be at the Browne-Smythes. 
He will escape!” 

“T reckon, miss, he ain’t goin’ ter try 
to escape after he sees you.” 

“He won't have to try.” 

“T don’t know much about sassiety 
sparkin’, miss,” replied the swain hon- 
estly, as he slipped the last girth end 
into its buckle. “But if it was me, I 
reckon you'd have to do the runnin’ 
away, and you’d have to run pretty 
blamed fast.” 

She laughed. “That is a genuine com- 
pliment,° I think,” she said. “Thank 
you. You ought to take your friend, 
Mr. Welles, into training.” 

“Don’t mention it, miss. I seen you 
handle that horse. I just told the 
truth.” 

There was silence for a moment as 
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she sat looking away across the land- 
scape. “It is wonderfully beautiful,” 
she mused. 

“Do you think these trees would talk 
to you, too?” asked a voice at her el- 
bow—a voice strangely familiar. 

She looked down with a start. The 
man stood with one hand caressing’ her 
roan’s shoulder. His hat was off and 
his head was covered with reddish hair, 
His eyes were not the eyes of a rustic. 
They wore a smile of quiet amusement 
and—adoration. 

As their eyes met an expression of 
recognition clouded her own pupils into 
bird’s-egg blue. He bowed slightly. 
“Good morning, My Lady Wildflower,” 
he whispered. 

“Mr.—Mr. Stranger-Man,” she stam- 
mered. 

“IT am the young man your family 
and mine have agreed upon as best 
suited to your needs,” he laughed. “I 
hope I will prove satisfactory, though 
I am not guaranteed.” 

She schooled her face into hauteur. 
“T’m afraid I can’t use you,” she re- 
torted. “I should hear only the tinkle, 
tinkle of the cotillion orchestra, when 
the desert and mountains were calling 
to you!” 

“Please don’t be hard on me,” he 
begged. “I never ran away from you. 
Nobody ever did. Does the iron filing 
flee from the magnet, or the Mussul- 
man from Mecca? I ran away from an 
unknown, because I wanted to keep the 
throne vacant for you—you whom | 
had met only in dreams. How could 
I know that our progenitors had such 
discrimination—such wonderful, un- 
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dreamed-of good taste? How could 
hss 

“You did have a chin under that 
beard,” she commented irrelevantly. 

“Poor refugee! I did not mean to 
run you down so mercilessly,” she 
added, with magnanimous pity. 

“Give me a chance,” he pleaded. 

She shook her head. ‘There is an- 
other man,” she said slowly. 

His face went white, and despite his 
added pounds, looked for a moment 
gaunt again. ‘You belong to me,” he 
protested. “It is foreordained. It must 
be.” 

“A man some twenty pounds lighter,” 
she mused. “A man with a vandyke 
beard, who likes to feel the camel rock- 
ing under him—who——” 

He seized a gauntleted hand—this 
time the gauntlet fitted. “You will be at 
the dinner?” he urged. 

“T’m afraid I must. It is in my 
honor, you know,” she conceded, and 
the eyes went sky-blue and serene. 

He looked up, neglecting to release 
the gauntlet. “‘How did you happen to 
be in those wild hills?” he demanded. 

“T have friends there. I run away 
when I feel the need of talking to the 
trees,” she said. A twinkle caught and 
trembled in her eyes. “When I can 
forego the tinkle, tinkle of the cotillion 
orchestra.” 

“And the schoolmarm story ?” 

“Lies in self-defense,” she laughed, 
“are discounted by the recording angel.” 

She leaned over a trifle toward him 
and he seized the other hand drawing 
her down—but that’s a matter between 
the two of them, and the roan. 
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, T is surprising, in 
playing bridge, to 
note how many hands 
are helped and how 
many are ruined by 
4} the opening lead. 
QD If a player were 
4 roo blessed with some 
Sea emoniacal power of 
divination so that his opening lead were 
always suited to the peculiarities of the 
twenty-six cards held jointly by the 
dealer and dummy, he would be in- 
vincible at bridge and his profits would 
be enormous. 

Take, for instance, the singleton lead. 
I believe that as many hands are saved 
by a short opening as are ruined by i 
In many, many cases a short opening 
will wreck a hand beyond any power of 
saving. In many cases an opening 
from a long suit will do the same. 
There is no knowing, before the lead, 
what terrible pitfalls destiny has pre- 
pared for you. I have seen countless 
rubbers lost because of a correct open- 
ing. Indeed, I believe that the proper 
or regular opening of a hand proves 
wise in only two out 

For instance, the other evening I was 
playing a rubber with three gentlemen. 
The dealer went out on a heart make. 
The hands were as follows: The dealer 
held queen, jack, 10, 9, 7 of hearts; 
jack, 10, 8 of diamonds; ace, queen, 10 





f three cases. 


of clubs; king, and jack of spades. The 
dummy held the 4, 3, and 2 of hearts; 
jack, 9. 4 and 2 of clubs: 9, 8, 7, 5, 4 
and 2 of spades, and no diamonds. The 


leader held the king and 6 of hearts 
ace, king, queen, 4 of diamonds; 7, 6 


and 3 of clubs; ace, queen, 10 and 3 of 
spades. I was playing third hand and 
held ace, 8 and 5 of hearts; 9, 7, 6, 5, 3 
and 2 of diamonds; king, 8, 5 of clubs; 
and the singleton 6 of spades. The 
score was, dealer and dummy, 24; lead- 
er and partner, 16. 

Here was a hand which there was 
only one correct opening—the king of 
diamonds. Not one good player in a 
thousand would have opened it any 
other way, and yet the play cost us the 
game. The dummy ruffed the king of 
diamonds, came over to his queen of 
clubs, ruffed another diamond, came 
over to his 10 of clubs, ruffed another 
diamond, came over to his ace of clubs 
and then made three heart tricks, a 
total of nine tricks or twenty-four 
points and the game. 

The worst possible opening of this 
hand would certainly be the king of 
hearts and yet it is the one opening that 
will utterly defeat the dealer and score 
game for the leader and his partner. 
Let us suppose that the leader had 
opened his king of hearts, then a low 
heart, which his partner takes with the 
ace and leads another heart. The deal 
er would lose, with such an opening as 


this; three diamond tricks, two heart 

t ades and > club, which would 
two spades and one CluDd, which W ( 
give the leader two tricks, or sixteen 
points and the game. TIlere is dif 
ference of four tricks saved t | 
er by a preposterous and al ther 1 

excusable opening.  ( es of this sort 


could, of course, be multiplied. 


As it turned out in this particular 


case, the rubber was one of the largest 


which I have seen for months. After 
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the hand the gentlemen began com- 
paring notes as to the largest rubber in 
their experience of bridge. One of 
them remarked that it was possible to 
score 2,206 points in one rubber, with- 
out a double of any sort. This remark 
aroused the three of us to the point of 
incredulity. We began to study the 
matter and saw that the statement was 
absolutely correct and that such a rub- 
ber is—humanly speaking—possible. 
The marvel is accomplished in the 
following utterly improbable way. 
North deals and declares hearts with 
five honors in one hand and wins the 
trick. East deals and declares hearts, 
but North still holds five honors in one 
hand. East wins the odd trick. North 
then holds five honors in hearts and 
wins the odd trick. East deals and 
wins the odd trick at hearts, North still 
holding five honors. North deals with 
the usual five honors and makes the 


trick. East declares hearts with no 
honors and North wins the trick. By 
this time North has scored 480 points 


in honors and 24 the line. East 
has scored only 24 below the line. 
North now deals and declares spades 
vith five honors in one hand, and makes 
the trick. East declares a defensive 
spade, and North holds five honors in 
one hand. East wins the trick. North 
rain holds five honors in spades and 


wins the trick. East deals and declares 
spades. North as usual has his five 
honors, but loses the trick. The score 
is now 28 all below the line. \t this 


point North declares no trumps, with 
100 aces, and makes a grand slam, or 
a total for the first game of 784 points, 
: 1e score is repeated on the 
but, on the second, not 
withstanding the fact that East wins 
the game. North again scores 638 net 
points—due to the honors—or a toial, 
for the rubber, of 2,206 points 


\ bridge story has lately been going 





g 
the rounds which is fairly amusing and 
which will bear repetition. A lady liv- 
ing in a small way in the suburb is at 
an employment agency, trying to secure 
1 cook, \s the lady and her husband 
live some distance from any neighbor 


and as the wages she can offer are 
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meager, the cooks display a decided un- 
willingness to assume the cares of of- 
fice. 

Finally, to the great elation of the 
lady, a very respectable and well-man- 
nered English girl seems disposed to 
risk the rigors of suburban life. The 
searching questions which the girl had 
put to the lady have all been satisfac- 
torily answered, when at last shé asks 
the number in the family, to which the 
lady replies that there are only two— 
herself and her husband. 

“Oh,” said the girl, “it will be quite 
impossible for me to accept the situa- 
tion. I could not think of going into 
service with only three in the house. 
[I would not go anywhere unless we 
could make up a four at bridge.” 

A somewhat similar story was told 
me by a Boston lady, who claimed that 
it had actually occurred to her. She 
went into a dry-goods shop and was 
vainly trying to secure the attention of 
two glorious beings in black princesse 
costumes, surmounted by gigantic and 
plentifully marceled pompadours. Their 
voices were as sharp as the proverbial 
tack. Their heads were as close to- 
gether as their pompadours would per- 
mit and their conversation was fervid 
and obviously engrossing. 

After the lady had waited patiently 
for some minutes for the discussion be- 
tween them to cease, so that she might 
modestly inquire as to the price of 
Copenhagen blue amazon plumes, she 
was surprised to overhear the follow- 
ing pregnant remark: 

“No, dearie, positively you are 
wrong; from king, jack, 10, you al- 
ways want to lead the jack.” 

This dictum, although it startled the 


lady greatly, gave her a cue which she 
' : 


was not slow to take up. 
“Excuse me,” she said, “but I think 
you are wrong. If you will read EI- 


vell’s new book you will find that the 
10 is the correct lead from such a com- 


bination of honors. I am glad to see 
tha u lad like bridge; 1 am myself 
pass itely fond of it, and I wonder if 
you could show me, without troubling 


yourselves, the beautiful feather in that 
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The blonde goddesses were at once 
propitiated and an entente cordiale was 
immediately established. 

To veer a little from this anecdote, I 
must narrate the harrowing experience 
which befell this same lady on a re- 
cent visit to England. 

She was stopping in a country house 
in Warwickshire and the house-party 
contained enough talent to make up 
three excellent tables at bridge. Mr. 
and Mrs. N., of London, were par- 
ticularly strong players. Their prowess 
at the game was well known and free- 
ly spoken of throughout London. They 
had little visible means of support and 
the gossip was that they lived by their 
bridge. This hideous implication was 
partly borne out by the fact that they 
showed a marked preference for play- 
ing with each other, or, at any rate, at 
the same table. 

As they sat down, the American lady, 
who preferred a rather “stiff game, 
was surprised to hear the English wom- 
an remark that she never played for 
money. The fourth at the table was a 
rich bachelor, who said that he really 
did not care to play unless the stakes 
were fairly handsome. The married 
Englishman seemed to be of the same 
opinion and my friend sacrificed her- 
self upon the altar of good manners 
and agreed to play against the lady so 
that the men should always be op- 
ponents. 

The game proceeded in regular 
course and my friend soon perceived 
that the English lady was a surprising- 
ly good player so long as she played 
with her husband, but that when she 
played against him her game became 
distinctly amateurish. Every rubber 
that Mrs. N. played with the bachelor 
she “chucked” most barbarously, but 
those rubbers in which she had _ her 
husband as partner, she played with 
consummate skill. 

The difference in her play was so 
marked that the bachelor, who was by 
this time hopelessly in a hole, remarked 
that he thought he had had enough and 
the game broke up in an ominous si- 
Jence. After the bachelor had paid his 
twenty-one pounds to his adversary he 


turned to my friend and remarked, so 
that the couple could not help but hear 
him: “Upon my soul, I have never been 
so rooked in all my life.”’ 

This story prompts me to say that 
where the stakes are large, it is always 
advisable for a husband and wife to 
play at different tables, and I have no- 
ticed that in Newport, for instance, 
where there is a great deal of after- 
dinner bridge, married couples always 
prefer to split tables so as to avoid any 
possible suspicion of signals or of un- 
fair playing. 

As the foregoing anecdote casts the 
gravest doubt upon the conduct of some 
British players I feel that I must nar- 
rate an experience which decidedly 
places the blame upon the other side of 
the water. 

There is an American whose bridge 
manners are notoriously bad and whose 
disposition is always to quarrel and find 
fault. On his first visit to England, he 
was admitted, as an honorary member, 
to White’s Club in London, where the 
regular club-stakes are larger than in 
any other club in the world. The usual 
game at White’s is shilling points and 
five pounds on the rubber, which makes 
the average rubber about eighty dol- 
lars. 

The American, who is an exceptional- 
ly good player, inquired if it was per- 
missible for honorary guests to play, 
cards. On learning that there was no 
rule against it he cut in a rubber with 
three Englishmen. The luck was at 
first against him, but it soon turned 
and he seemed in a fair way to win his 
first rubber. 

The score, on the rubber game, was 
24 to 16 in his favor. He dealt and 
declared no trumps, on a very good 
hand, except that it had no protection in 
the heart suit. The leader asked if he 
might play. Third hand hesitated un- 
duly, but finally said: “Yes.” The 
leader thereupon played the ten of 
hearts. 

\s the American thought that the 
leader had taken advantage of his part- 
ner’s hesitation, he lost his temper com- 
pletely, threw the played card on the 
floor and said: 
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“Gentlemen, I do not know what you 
call this, but J call it signaling.” 

The leader looked at him as if he 
meant to make trouble, but Captain F. 
H., who was playing third hand—and 
who is certainly one of the most de- 
lightful bridge-players in England—po- 
litely reminded the American that in 
England a doubled no trump called for 
the top of a short suit, and not for a 
heart. Dummy then laid down the ace, 
queen, and two other hearts, and the 
American discovered that the leader 
was playing from king, jack, ten and 
another heart. The hand was played 
out and the American scored a small 
slam, as well as game and rubber. 

The Englishmen at this point all in- 
vented some mythical dinner engage- 
ments and left the club. This was the 
last rubber which the American ever 
played at White’s. His little display of 
temper finally cost him the pleasure of 
bridge in all the London clubs, as the 
story was given wide currency among 
English players. 

This particular American has the 
most extraordinary memory for cards 
that I have ever known. Once in play- 
ing a duplicate-bridge tournament in 
Philadelphia, he was barely beaten for 
the first prize by two Pennsylvania 
players. Coming back to New York on 
the train he and his partner were dis- 
cussing the various hands and_ their 
play of them. He asked the porter to 
fetch him a table and a pack of cards. 
He then proceeded to lay out, one af- 
ter another, the twenty-four combined 
hands which he had played in the tour- 
nament. His partner told me that he 
remembered them without any effort 
and that, as far as he could recall, 
there was not a single error in the 
ninety-six individual hands. 

I have myself known a man with a 
card brain so perfect that he could 
carry hundreds of hands in his head 
and remember them at incredible dis- 
tances of time. To the ordinary player, 
this seems like magic, but feats of mem- 
ory such as these are, of course, cast 
into the shade by the performances of 
certain well-known chess-players. Pills- 
bury, for instance, one of the greatest 
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marvels of chess that we have ever pro- 
duced in this country, frequently played 
sixteen simultaneous blindfolded games 
of chess. Mr. William D. Guthrie, the 
famous New York lawyer, can repeat, 
word for word, the whole of “Paradise 
Lost.”” Macaulay, on a wager, mem- 
orized the shopkeepers’ signs on Picca- 
dilly during a walk from Hyde Park 
corner to Piccadilly Circus and, having 
successfully repeated them, he aston- 
ished his friends by repeating them 
backward. 

I spoke recently to a feminine friend 
of mine about this extraordinary mem- 
ory for cards that some people pos- 
sessed, and I added that I could no 
more remember the bridge hands which 
I had played a year ago than I could 
fly. With a very arch and charming 
manner, she replied: 

“Well! If I were in your place I 
certainly would not wish to remember 
them.” 

As I have previously said, the club- 
stakes at White’s are, I think, the 
largest in the world. It is fair to say 
that there is an occasional game at the 
Whist Club in New York and also at 
the Racquet Club, in which the stakes 
are higher than at White’s. Last win- 
ter, for two or three months, there was, 
at the Racquet, a dollar table. At the 
Whist Club the stakes at one particu- 
lar table also ran very high, but the 
regular club-stakes were of course less 
extravagant. At the St. James’ in Lon- 
don there are a sixpenny table and a 
threepenny table. At the Turf there is 
only occasionally a shilling game. In 
the clubs at St. Petersburg, Vienna and 
Paris, the average game is about five 
cents. 

I should say, on the whole, that the 
European games are a little bit lower, 
on the average, than in the New York 
clubs where the regular game is either 
five or ten cents. It is also true that in 
New York, after-dinner or mixed 
bridge is a little higher than in the so- 
ciety of European capitals. This is very 
natural.. Americans are richer than any 
other people in the world, and they can 
well afford to play for a little higher 
stakes. In England the social game is 
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frequently very moderate. I have vis- 
ited several English country houses 
where the guests were people of de- 
cided means, and where the game was 
never more than farthings, or a half of 
a cent. 

The whole system of gambling in 
European clubs is very much better than 
it is on our side of the water. In 
London, Vienna, Paris, etc., one plays 
against the club and never against an 
individual. The club acts as a clearing- 
house for all winnings and losses. 

For instance: I am playing at White’s 
Club. I win a rubber of seventy dol- 
lars, and Mr. B. loses it. We decide 
to stop, so I put a winning card in the 
special box in the card-room for that 
purpose. This card shows that I am 
owed seventy dollars and is initialed by 
Mr. B. If we play more than one rub 
ber I merely put my net loss or gain 
on the card, and do not deposit a card 
for every rubber. At the end of the 
day, the card-room steward gathers up 
the cards and gives them to the card 
bookkeeper. 

On a certain day of the week—usu 
ally Wednesday at twelve o’clock p. m. 
—all card debts for the previous week 
must be paid to the club. If not, the 
defaulting player is in a great deal of 
disgrace, and may even be expelled 
from the club; but when such cases 
happen, the club committee, as a rule, 
give the player a chance to explain and 
make good his error of omission. 

Once a week the card bookkeeper 
mails checks to all the winners and re- 
ceives checks from all the losers. Each 
player’s account is, in this way, bal 
anced. At the end of the year the 


player may look at his card account 


upon the book and see just what money 
he has received from the club or what 
money he has paid them 

In this country, on the other hand, 


we play against individuals—a very 


complicated and ridiculous system. |] 
have been owed money by as many as 
five players in a day. These player: 


had not the cash with them and pre- 
ferred to send checks. Such a course 
as this enforces me to deposit five 
checks, to carry the figures in my head, 


and to remember the names of the 
losers. I think that all sensible play- 
ers are united in hoping that the Euro 
pean system of play wil be introduced 
into the American clubs. 

There is also a difference between 
European tournaments and those on 
our side of the water. In Almack’s 
Club, for instance, which is a great 
center for bridge in London, players 
who desire to enter a tournament pay a 
guinea for admission. Besides this, 
they pay the usual sum for the card 
and privilege—in Almack’s this sum is 
about fifty cents. The winners of the 
tournament divide the prize—which i: 
always cash. 

In this country when tournaments are 
given at clubs, the course adopted i: 
usually as follows: 

Two or more members donate the 
prizes—usually gold cigarette-cases, 
match-safes or card-cases—for which 
the players contend. The winning 
couple each take a first prize, and the 
second couple each take a second, if 
second prizes have been donated. 

Speaking of tournaments reminds me 
that last year at a bridge club in New- 
port, a tournament was given with 
rather a tragic ending. This club was 
used almost entirely by older ladies. 
This fact gave point to the somewhat 
cruel and uncharitable remark of a 
Newport bachelor who never spoke of 
the club except as “The Hag’ Hell.”’ 


In this particular tournament duplicate 
bridge was played. Individual scores 
were kept, and a first and second prize 


had been provided by one of the lady 


member 


\s bad luck would have it two of the 
ladies tied for second prize. This led 
to a great deal of excited discussi 


among them as to what should be don 
Finally the tournament committee sug 
gested that the two ladies should cut for 
the second prize. One of the con 
testants, who was about sixty years of 
age and had a decided will of her own, 
was very much averse to doing this. 
She remarked, in a loud voice, that she 
had won a prize and was not going to 
ve “done out of it.” 

At this point the lady donor took a 
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hand and said she could arrange the The score is one game all and 28 to 
matter in no other way. With rather 6 against A and B, the dealer and 
bad grace the elderly siren cut the pack dummy. A deals, and as he needs 24 
—and lost. Her rage and annoyance points to go out, he declares a weak 
were rapidly getting the best of her. no trumper, to the score. Y leads the 








™ . . °c . . ° nq . 
a She looked the mortified donor straight five of spades. The players all discard 
f in the eye and remarked, in a very from weakness. The hands are as fol- 
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by the French in playing bridge. The _ Trick Three 2 spades, 3 .clubs, 2 
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hour when Mrs. War- 
ing was usually at 
home to friends who 
craved a cup of tea 
and a desultory chat 





OW with a charming host- 
eas ety sl he tonal hi 
Re ewtetsg ess, she had, on this 
se pa ie Ce 


particular winter aft- 
ernoon, told her maid to deny her to all 
visiio's. It was intention rather than 
chaice which led her to issue this edict 
after Howard Eastlake had been ad- 
mitted and had sunk into his usual 
chair, with a sigh of epicurean apprecia- 
tion. 

A pair of softly shaded candles on 
the tea-table and the fitful flickerings of 
the fire supplied all the light in the 
room; but the shadowy illumination 
was esthetically suggestive of the half- 
tones in which Mrs. Waring habitually 
lived. One felt that the soft rich tints 
of the walls and hangings, the simple 
and restful proportions of the room 
were as much the expression of her 
own taste as were the books lying on 
the broad low table, the few admirable 
pictures, or the virginal procession of 
white cyclamen plants, whose blossoms 
—like a flock of delicately poised but- 
terflies—filled her window, and _ faintly 
perfumed te air with a subtle sugges- 
tion of spring. But these harmonious 
accessories retreated into their rightful 
relation as a mere background when 
one’s consciousness awoke to the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Waring herself. 

She was nearer thirty-five than thirty, 
but her figure was wonderfully girlish 
in its curves and slender erectness. 
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When she moved there was a delightful 
sense of coordination of all parts into 
a graceful harmony of motion. Her 
charmingly poised head was well 
shaped, and the soft brown wave that 
rolled back from her low forehead gave 
no hint of defying fashion, but merely 
of conforming to intrinsic standards of 
beauty. Her eyes were deep-set, and 
of changing gray-green hues, dreamy 
with the lights and shades of an ideal- 
istic imagination. Oddly enough her 
eyebrows—often a mere adjunct to the 
eye—were her most expressive feature, 
for they had an unexpected little quirk 
in the middle which gave her a puz- 
zled questioning look, peculiarly appeal- 
ing to the masculine heart. Her mouth 
was sensitive in its curves, suggestive 
of quick sympathies, yet ready in cyn- 
ical appreciations. 

The young man who was watching 
her, as he had watched her off and on 
for the last fifteen years, reflected in 
his own face some of the characteristics 
of hers—perhaps from a certain kin- 
ship of temperament, perhaps from un- 
conscious imitation of one he intensely 
admired. But his look was more alert, 
less imaginative; his lips were modeled 
on more sarcastic lines, and his bright 
humorous eyes, always seen behind 
glasses, were quick as a bird’s. An 
overrefinement of line robbed his face 
of its masculine share of strength, and 
suggested that he had been somehow a 
little too highly finished. In man one 
expects a few rough angles, even a hint 
of crudity to show the material out of 
which he was originally created. How- 
ard Eastlake had overlaid Nature’s fun- 
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damental simplicity with conscious sub- 
tlety, and his own manufacture was a 
trifle overelaborate. 

“Well, have you come to a decision 
yet?” he asked, looking with a cer- 
tain amused affection at his hostess, who 
had seated herself on her favorite low 
stool by the fire, with her delicate pro- 
file faintly shadowed against the blaze. 

Her fingers tightened their hold on 
each other, and a little rush of color 
swept over her face. “Oh, how de- 
liberate and cold-blooded [| must 
seem!" she exclaimed, with a sort of 
subdued vehemence. “It seems so 
dreadful for me to have discussed my 
affairs of the heart with you, just as if 
I were a schoolgirl and you were my 
mother. But it was all your fault, 
Howard. You took me unawares that 
evening after I’d been seeing Mr. 
Blake. You seemed to understand by 
that feminine gift of intuition you have 
no right to possess just how he felt 
about me and just how I felt about 
him. Then before I knew what | was 
doing I was talking to you as if you 
were another woman instead of——” 

“Instead of another suitor,” he 
quietly interposed. “Never mind, 
Edith. I assure you it takes no more 
intuition than is contained in a_ pair 
of half-blind eyes to see how Blake 
regards you—and my experience of 
your character, your responsiveness and 
your tendency to idealize, shows me 
pretty clearly how vou must feel about 
him. You have always flattered me by 
telling me that I was able to detach 
myself from my own personal predilec- 
tions sufficient to judge a situation 
impartially. I wish you would now be- 
lieve that | want you to do what is go- 
ing to make you happiest for the rest 
of your life in choosing between Blake 
and myself, or nobody, or somebody 
else.” 

“T think I have got as far as deci- 
ding to marry either you or Mr. Blake, 
since you are both good enough to want 
me to,” Mrs. Waring confessed slowly. 
“The trouble is’—her lips curved hu- 
morously—‘“I can’t decide between you. 
I’m sure you’d both be angelic to me, 
but Howard, I’ve got to see him 
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once more, it’s fairer to you both, it 
really is. I promised him ten days ago 
—the evening when you saw him here 
—that I'd go to the theater with him 
to-night. | shall decide between you 
for better or worse before to-morrow. 
Come in at tea-time then and get your 
answer.” 

“Ah, I see. And if you give me a 
lump of sugar in my tea I suppose it 
will mean yes, and if you give me a 
slice of lemon it will mean no; the 
symbolism of afternoon tea.” The 
young man gave a quick little laugh. 
“Edith, you do sound cold-blooded, 
but you’re not. I’ve known you long 
enough to understand you. And _ be- 
sides, temperamentally I have great 
sympathy with indecision. But poor 
Adam Blake—he must be dazed—I can 
as easily fancy a savage trying to in- 
terpret Maeterlinck.”’ 

“No, I'm not cold-blooded,” Mrs. 
Waring eagerly acquiesced. “I’m just 
weak-minded, but you know and he 
knows that when Tony died, seven 
eighths of me died with him, and there’s 
very little decision left in one-eighth 
of a woman. You see, Tony and | 
were so absolutely happy. I think that 
our four years together held as much 
happiness as most people’s entire lives.” 

She spoke slowly, her voice vibrant 
with feeling. 

“There was not a thought which we 
did not share, not an emotion which 
was not understood and respected by 
the other. My life was fulfilled com- 
pletely by my marriage with him—it 
was perfect. But you see there are the 
vears ahead and I’m not yet middle- 
aged.” 

She suddenly turned her face toward 
him, and puzzled eyes were wist- 
ful, like a child’s. 

“I am so utterly lonely, so terribly 
useless! I must have companionship 
and affection and sympathy in order to 
be able to give out anything myself. 
That’s the way I’m made. It’s a limi- 
tation, but I may as well recognize it 
frankly. If I marry again I shall bury 
my past life completely out of sight. 
When I am alone I shall sometimes sit 
on its grave; but all of me that lives 
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externally—the wretched little fraction 
of a me—will do all that it can to make 
my husband happy and to be happy 
myself. I shall never again care for 
any one as I cared for Tony. I'm glad 
[ can’t, but I still have a piece of heart 
left. I’m awfully fond of you—dear 
old Howard! We're tremendously con- 
genial; but—Mr. Blake—he is entirely 
different from any one I have ever 
known, he is so big, so compelling— 
so—so important somehow.” Her slow 
words trailed off into silence. 

“Let me help you to decide, Edith,” 
the young man said, getting up and fa- 
cing her. “I will try to state the case 
fairly. And vet when [ look at you it 
is very hard for me to think of any- 
thing except how much, how incredibly 
much, I want you 
vor.” 

“Don't make love to me!” Edith 
Waring pleaded. “I have enough heart 
left to be touched by it, and | want my 
judgment to act without bias. It in- 
clines toward you, | confess. But my 
imagination is more appealed to by Mr. 
Blake, at any rate when I’m with him. 
Emotions are so disquieting to com- 
mon sense.” 

“But you say this is a time for judg- 
ment, Edith, and not for emotions,” the 
young man reminded her. “I wish 
ome one who was not personally con- 
cerned in this business could talk to 
vou as sensibly and as eloquently as | 
can.” 

Her sympathetic smile met his laugh 
with its unfailing friendliness. 

“Edith, it’s just this. I entirely un- 
derstand how you felt about Tony, and 
how you feel now. You see I knew 
him.” 

Her look thanked him. 


to decide in my fa- 


“T should never expect from you one 
iota more than it would be your in- 
stinct to give,” he went on. “Our mar- 
riage would simply be a natural seal 
put on a delightful friendship. There 


would be ne shattered illusions. Our 
point of view is the same, our traditions 
are identical. | think you like me a 


good deal—I know I love you a good 
deal. I am quite aware that I am not 


a romantic person. If 1 undertook to 





become impassioned we should both 
laugh—but—well, I feel sure we'd be 
awfully happy together.” 

Edith Waring leaned forward and 
patted his hand with a little shy con- 
fidence which he found infinitely win- 
ning. 

“Of course we _ should,” she ac- 
quiesced. ‘ “But now be fair—go on 
about Adam Blake.” 

Howard Eastlake looked down at her 
with his shrewd clear-sighted gaze. 
“Adam Blake!” he exclaimed, with a 
slightly cynical accent. ‘How perfect 
it is that his name should be Adam! 
What gift of second-sight persuaded 
his parents—if he had any—to give the 
primitive man his fitting name! Now, 
don’t think I am = sneering at him, 
Edith. I know perfectly well that 
Blake is a great deal finer and better 
and bigger a man than I, just as a 
great king-of-the-forest sort of a lion 
is superior to a black-and-tan terrier, 
yet | think you would do better to set 
up housekeeping with the little insig- 
nificant cur. Blake represents a differ- 
ent world from yours and mine. He is 
on a large scale—I grant it willingly— 
he loves you tremendously, and lets 
every one see it; the primitive man 
does not hide his feelings. He is al- 
ready a great figure politically and will 
be even greater. He is awfully good- 
looking, and if | were a woman I con- 
fess that it would quite bowl me over 
to be adored by such a man. but be- 
fore I lost control of my judgment, I 
should tell myself that I should never 
be permanently happy with that type of 
man, nor would he be permanently 
happy with me, or—what is more to the 
point—with you.” 

“You really believe that?’ Mrs. War- 
ing asked earnestly. 

“IT know it,” Eastlake persisted. 
“Why, you don’t speak the same lan- 
guage. He would not understand your 
temperament or your moods, they 
would simply make him wretched, and 
he would make you unhappy by exag- 
gerating their importance. In matters 
of taste he is a savage. In all the 
trifles that make up life you would find 
yourself mated to a clown, or rather to 
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a deaf-mute as regards perception of 
delicate shades. He would offend your 
taste—unconsciously—at every turn. 
You would admire him, respect him, 
perhaps love him, vou might even come 
to despise yourself for not being as 
large in your standards as he, but, be- 
lieve me, Edith, you would not be 
happy with him.” 

“T’m afraid you're making me out 
very small, very conventional,” she ex- 
postulated. “I think he might lift me 
up to his level, and I should come to 
see that the things we have cared about 

you and I—were ver\ 


and superficial.” 


unimportant 


unimportant to us,” 

persisted. “They are the essentials 
of our little section of civilization \n 
ffense against morality is nothing to 
an offense against taste. We can for- 
vive the man who murders the king, 
but not the man who murders the 
king’s English. Why, Blake might at 
any moment say ‘Folks... What would 
you do then? He might insist upon 
wearing a cameo ring; he would very 
likely turn out to have a brother who 
tunes pianos, or a cousin who is a den- 
tist; he has undoubtedly never heard 
of Chesterton and probably pronounces 
Wagner as it is spelt. All that is very 
‘ivial. So is sand in one’s shoe, but 


it is more annoying than a big stone. 


ee 1 { 
bout they are not 





Then you see one can't get through life 
unarmed, whether one is married or 
nele, Even in the friendliest rela- 
ns we all wear spiritual armor and 
carry weapons, and yours are of thi 
ost delicately tempered steel, sharp, 
nsitive nd searching Your armory 
ht almost be said to be fitted out 
urgical instruments, so fine and 

ure are vour weapons of defense. And 


rr Blake equipped? Spiritual- 


speaking he wears a leopard-skin 
and brandishes a_ bludgeon. Now, 
Edith, is that a fair contest? { am 
thinking of him quite as much as of 


you when | say that marriage between 
people of civilizations as different as 
yours and his, would eventually bring 
unhappiness to both. Pardon my elo- 
quence. Now I'll sit down and have a 


peaceful cup of tea.” 
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Mrs. Waring rose and went over to 
the tea-table. “I suppose you are right 
—imy intelligence tells me that you 
probably are. I hope | sha’n’t act on 
impulse when I see Mr. Blake, but 
when I am with him I feel that all my 
wretched little standards of taste and 
convention are so trivial, so unworthy. 
Ile makes me feel ashamed, he is so 
really large and generous, so truly 
pure-minded and single-hearted.” She 
dropped a lump of sugar into Eastlake’s 
teacup and then smiled at him with a 
sudden change of mood. “I'll think of 
that possible cameo ring and the not 
impossible piano-tuner,” she assured 
him. ‘Those were positively serpentine 
suggestions. Now let’s leave Adam in 
his garden of Eden. It’s time for Eve 
and the snake to withdraw.” 


That evening the primitive man came. 
Blake knew that the next few hours 
were momentous ones for him. He was 
too innocent to dream of little unim- 
portant Mr. Eastlake as a_ possible 
rival, but he knew that his fate hung 
in the balance of Mrs. Waring’s 
changeable moods, and she had prom- 
ised to give him his answer before the 
evening was over. 

She ran lightly down-stairs to the 
library, 
went. 


drawing on her gloves as she 
She saw him waiting for her and 


her heart beat more quickly at the 


sight of him, it always did. 
[t was not simply his physical bulk 
that seemed to fill the room, though his 


personality always lifted him above and 
et him apart from other men, nor was 


it because of his undoubted gift of good 
looks that he vered thu lle seemed 
urrounded by an aura of simplicity 
and sincerity llis brow and chin told 
the same tale of ability, concentration 
and force, his eyes and mouth revealed 


} good working-day qualiti 

of truth and gentleness 

rather early,” Blake said, 
shaking hands with Mrs. Waring. “Let 
me hold this for you. I thought it wa 

such a beautiful night that vou might 
enjoy the walk to the theater, but I can 
whistle for a cab in an instant if vou 
prefer.” 


“lL came 
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“Thanks, I would really rather 
walk,” she agreed. ‘We haven't had a 
walk together for some time, have we?” 

She knew that she said this for the 
sake of the look that would come into 
Blake’s eyes as they met hers. Her 
judgment reproached her heart for this 
flirtatious instinct, but she could never 
resist saying things to Adam Blake 
which she was never tempted to sav 
to other men. The thrill which she had 
longed to feel trembled through her, as 
he looked down at her with his truth- 
ful devoted eyes and said quietly: 

“Tt is just nine days and four hours. 
I have counted the minutes as they 
passed.” 

“And so you've never seen one of 
Ibsen’s plays before,” she went on as 
they prepared to leave the house. 
“How I shall enjoy seeing you grapple 
with ‘Ghosts’ !” 

“T had never even heard of Ibsen 
till you told me about him,” Blake ac 
knowledged as they walked briskly off 
under a blandly shining moon, “so | 
am quite prepared to see him through 
your eyes—only I warn you if the play 
is sad I shall cry exactly like a great 
big blubbering baby. I don’t mean just 
clearing my throat. When I ery I do 
it noisily and conspicuously. Why, 
when I was a boy up in New Hamp 
shire I once went with mother and one 
of her lady-friends to see ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ and——" But the rest of the 
anecdote was lost upon Mrs. Waring. 
“Lady-friend!””, Howard was right, he 
might wear a cameo ring—and yet 
and yet—— Her thoughts wandered 
off and lost themselves in an emotional 
labyrinth. 

Suddenly as they were about to cross 
a crowded street a little newsbov, 
catching sight of a possible purchase 
on the other side, dashed past them, to 
intent on his coveted penny to heed 
the warning trump of a motor-car ré 
lentlessly bearing down upon him 
Blake saw it, a flash of vision tol 
him that Mrs. Waring was safe and. 
leaving her side, he made a plunge for 
the heedless boy, at the imminent risk 
of his own limbs or life. 
But he was too late. 
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monster in trying to turn aside had 
rushed upon the little boy: there was 
a horrid shriek, a grinding noise, then 
followed an instant’s terrible stillness 
before the gradual realization of what 
had happened dawned on the gaping 
bystanders. 

Instantly Blake’s inherent qualities of 
leadership made him take control of the 
situation. He spoke quickly and de- 
cisively to the chauffeur, who was the 
sole occupant of the car, told a flurried 
policeman what to do, ordered back the 
morbidly curious crowd with a com- 
inanding voice which some of the loat- 
ers recognized as one they had heard 
in public speeches. Then in an instant 
he had tenderly and quickly picked up 
the tortured, half-conscious boy and 
held him in his strong comfortable arms 
as easily as if he were a baby. 

Edith Waring saw Blake's face re- 
vealed by the relentless glare of elec- 
tricity as he bent over the child. His 
face was white with horror at the spec- 
tacle of the bloody bundle in his arms, 
but his lips were firm, and his whole 
attitude self-confident yet full of pity. 
[fe spoke quickly to the chauffeur. 

“Take us to the hospital, at once, 
as quietly and as quickly as you can. 
[t’s all right,” he added to the police- 
man who was busily taking the number 
of the machine. “Please see that the 
lady who was with me—there she is 
waiting by that post—please see that 
she gets a carriage to take her safe 
home.” 

Edith Waring came over to the side 
of the automobile which was on the 
point of starting. 

“Can I do anything to help?” she 
hurriedly asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered instantly. 
“I’m sorry to leave you like this, but 
there’s nothing else to be thought of. 
l.ater in the evening I will come and 
tell you about it. Now quick, quick” 

to the chauffeur; then: “Keep your 
courage up, old fellow,” he whispered 
to the boy in his arms. “We'll get your 
mother, and everything will be all 
right.” 

The automobile rolled away, and 
Edith Waring stood like a figure in a 
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dream, allowing herself to be put into 
a cab by the busy policeman and find- 
ing herself rolling back to her own 
house almost before she had had time 
to realize that the little theater-party 
had come to a premature end. 

When she reached home she threw 
herself down on the sofa in her dimly 
lighted library and gave her imagina- 
tion free rein. How pitiful it was that 
she should have been weighing this 
man’s little verbal crudities in the bal- 
ance while he had been playing the 
hero—unostentatiously but genuinely. 
She knew what the evening with her 
meant to this man who worshiped her 
as only one other man had ever wor- 
shiped her. He knew that all his fu- 
ture happiness depended on these few 
hours, for he recognized the power his 
personal presence exerted over her, yet 
he tossed the hours away without a 
thought, without a look, just because, 
being himself, he could not do a small 
or a selfish thing. 

“Ah, I do love him, I do, I do!” she 
whispered into the sofa-cushion, and 
blushed at the sound of the words 
spoken in her own voice about some 
one who was not Tony. 

The afterglow of romance lit up the 
simple act of Blake’s impulsive aban- 
donment of her on the curbstone. Her 
own nature was sufficiently fine and 
large to value his inevitable choice of 
the painful—the horribly uncongenial— 
alternative. That poor bleeding mutila- 
ted boy! What an agonizing expe- 
rience to a man like Blake, so sensi- 
tive to suffering that even simulated 
pain made him cry like a child! 

Mrs. Waring covered her face with 
her hands, and unreservedly gave her- 
self up to the luxury of hero-worship. 
Judgment had fled, Howard Eastlake 
was forgotten, her own fastidious 
standards were despised. In imagina- 
tion she saw herself—an hour, two 
hours hence—plighting her troth with 
the man who had fired all her better 
nature, to whom she looked up as to a 
creature of a nobler race, and who re- 
garded her as an angel come to earth. 
Impatiently she watched the clock and 
Waited. 
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At the end of two hours he came. 
Tragedy had touched him so closely, 
and so recently, that he still seemed to 
walk in its shadow. The sweetly suffo- 
cating odor of anesthetics clung to 
him. 

“The poor little fellow died,” he said 


very softly. “He was just able to tell 
me his mother’s name and where I 
should find her. I went for her in the 
automobile. She was just in time to 
see him before he died.” 

“Oh, how terrible, how heart-break- 
ing!” Edith cried, and tears sprang to 
her eyes. “But you did everything. 
You acted so wisely and quickly. Was 
the chauffeur to blame for the acci- 
dent ?”’ 

“Not in the least, | think. He was 
not going fast, according to automobile 
standards. It was that poor little 
chap’s fault. A penny was to him so 
desirable that he risked his life to get 
it.” 

Adam Blake passed his hand over his 
forehead. ‘Well, this evening proves 
the folly of looking forward to any- 
thing,” he said. “We have certainly 
seen a tragedy, but I didn’t enjoy it as 
much as | expected.” 

The fatigue, the emotion in his face 
smote her. Black as was the tragic 
corner of life into which she had just 
peeped, she could not keep her heart 
from leaping up into her chest and suf- 
focating her with the joy of anticipa- 
ting Blake’s next look. 

She stood in front of him with ex- 
tended hands. Her slender figure 
swayed a little toward him, and she 
smiled through tears. 

“T told you I would give you your 
answer to-night.” She hesitated. “\When 
I first saw vou I did not know what it 
was going to be—but now it is—just 
inevitable—I can’t help it’s being what 
it is!” 

Suddenly his eyes seemed lighted up 
from within—his face was irradiated 
like a transparency held up to the sun. 

“Quick, quick,” he begged, “tell me 
—I—I can't believe it!” 

He clenched his hands together that 
they might not clasp her till they had 
the right. 
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him. 
“T have got 


Her smile, her look answered 
“Tt’s true,” she whispered. 
to say ves.” 

The next hour was to both of them 
a dream of deepest happiness. Only 
once did Eastlake’s warning come into 
Edith’s mind, and then it was to be 
scouted with scorn, for Blake had 
shown a delicacy of perception which 
she felt that not even Howard himself 
could have approached. He had light- 
ly touched her engagement-ring— 
Tony’s ring which always sparkled 
alone on her hand—and he had _ said 
softly, hesitatingly : 

“I know all that that ring must mean 
to you, must symbolize those 
years of happiness and love. I don't 
want you to take it off and put mine in 
its place. Will you let me give you in- 
stead some pin, or pendant, some little 
jewel that you can wear on your neck 
or in your dress? It will mean just as 
much to me, and I think you will like it 
better. You see, dearest’—his voice 
dropped almost to a whisper—"I can 
imagine how it would be if 1 had been 
the man who loved you first and whom 
you loved first. I don’t want to drive 
him out. He has your past, | want him 
always to have it, that ring of his claims 
mine—thank 


how it 


it. But your future is 
God, Edith, it is mine, mine!” 
Could anything, she asked herself, 
show more delicacy of perception than 
that? Then he told her of his mother 
and sister who lived on the old farm 
in’ New Hampshire, sister 
school in the nearest village, 
was to have her know 
women who loved him, 
must be proud al- 
the bursting point, of his suc- 


how his 
taught 
how eager he 
ihese two other 


and who, she knew, 


MOST te 
cess, his importance. 

\oain Edith was embarked on a sea 
dreams of his possible fu- 
her own. While she 
eyes, hypnotized by his 


of dreams, 
ture and 
into his adoring 


reot to listen to the sim 


le i Iked 


presence, she fc 
ple annals of 


which 





his home, every detail of 
| nce be en awake 


that the 


had her intellig 


--would have convinced her 


difference between them extended too 
far back into the past to end in any 
similarity of velopment in the future. 
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She saw in him the potential statesman, 


the heaven-made gentleman, not the 
self-made man. 
When he left her, at almost mid- 


night, it was as her affianced husband, 
with the liberty to see her for a few 
moments early the next afternoon, by 
which time she would have decided 
how soon the engagement might be 
made public. 

“It mustn't be a long one,” she said. 
“T like to have things settled. I don't 
like loop-holes. We had better be mar- 
ried soon.” 


“The sooner the better,” Blake de- 
clared somewhat tritely. 
‘The sooner the safer,” Mrs. War- 


ing amended. 


\fter he had gone, and she began to 
make preparations for bed, her judg- 
ment awoke. She remembered How- 
ard’s warning not to act on impulse. 
Now that the spell of Blake’s presence 
was removed, various trifles came back 
which her memory had 
stored up during the evening and now 
displayed to her cleared vision. With 
her mind's perceived again 


unconscious 


nose she 


the aroma of “Lubin’s Extract” which 
had faintly emanated from his hand- 


kerchief and mingled with the honest 
earthy smell of her growing plants. 
Why should a man of his caliber dab- 
ble in scents when even the more virile 
“4711” suggested a druggist’s clerk out 
for a holiday? Why? Why? 


Her clamorous heart demanded a re- 


ply. With inexorable truth the answer 
cut its wav in. “Because he doesn’t 
know any better.” 

The recollection of his watch in its 


case of embossed gold, covered with 
fancy scrolls, sent shivers of retrospec- 
tive horrors down her back. She de- 
spised herself for remembering that 
he had said “pardon me” when his foot 
touched het 


dress. 


\ll these were trifles, but was not 
Howard perhaps right in saying that 
of these trifles her life was made? All 
night she tossed, restless and wide 


awake, one moment berating herself as 
a fickle, small-minded flirt incapable of 


appreciating true nobility and worth, 





























the next minute telling herself that the 
affection she ‘felt for Blake when they 
were together would — eventually 
strengthen into a permanent emotion 
and swallow all minor objections con- 
jured up in his absence. At all events, 
she had promised to marry him and she 
was not going to break her word—only 
she hated to think of the cynical lift to 
Howard’s eyebrows which would ex- 
press his feelings when she should tell 
him of her decision. 

At last, about five o’clock in the 
morning, from sheer mental and phys- 
ical exhaustion, she dozed off, her last 
lucid thought being: “I do wish his 
naine were not Adam!” 

The next morning she walked about 
the house meaninglessly, nervously. Her 
face was pale from sleeplessness and 
dark shadows lay under her eyes. She 
couldn’t read, she couldn't sew, or 
write. Finally she sat down at the 
piano and played, in the hope of work- 
ing off her emotional intensity. She 
longed to see Blake again, to feel once 
more the certainty, the truth of her af- 
fection for him that waned so ominous- 
ly when they were separated. 

Once when the door-bell sounded, 
she started gently, but it was only a 
box of and tied to their stems 
a little note containing a few charming- 
ly expressed phrases of radiant happi- 
ness and overflowing love. The words 
warmed her heart, but the sight of the 
too careful handwriting chilled it. 


roses, 


Blake had promised to come early 
in the afternoon; but it was almost 
four o'clock when he appeared—his 


face still illuminated with the joy that 
she had put there the night before. Her 
heart smote her guiltily at the sight of 
him. It was penitence rather than af- 
fection that made her run to him and 
hide her face against his shoulder. She 
could not bear to look at his radiant 
eyes and think of the treachery that had 
swayed her own heart, and made her 
doubt the wisdom of her choice. 
Presently he held her at arm’s length. 
“Dearest, I must look at you,” he said 
softly. “TI can’t believe yet that you are 


really, really mine. All night it seemed 
a dream—it has been a dream so often 
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before—but now, I understand that life 
itself is just you. It is you that gives 
it meaning. Everything has seemed to 
me lately dust and ashes, burned out 
and dead; but now the flame leaps up, 
life is full of warmth and light. And 
it is all you, you!” 

“Ah, how much you care 
she cried contritely. 

“Yes, I do, quite a little,’ he said, 
smiling. He dropped her hands and 
fumbled in his’ pocket. “You haven't 
asked why I am late, but this is why. 
[ have something here,” he went on 
proudly. “It is something you must 
wear all the time if you will, to remind 
you that I really do like you pretty well. 


for me!” 


The moment the jeweler showed me 
this I knew that it must be yours. I 
think you will like it.” 

Clumsily he tore off the paper and 


opened the little satin box. There on 
a bed of cotton wool lay a pendant. It 
was in the shape of a heart, set with 
small diamonds. Through the heart 
ran a slender gold arrow with tiny 
enameled feathers, and from the tip 
hung a ruby to simulate a drop of blood. 

Instinetively Edith Waring looked 
quickly up at the giver ready to re- 
spond to the gleam of humor which 
she felt certain must be sparkling even 
in his rather Had the 
gleam been there she would have 
thrown herself into his arms and cried: 
“T will marry you to-morrow!” But 
it was not there. He was looking with 
undisguised pride from his engage- 
ment-gift to his fiancée’s face, eager to 
hear the rapturous enthusiasm which 
he was so sure she would feel. 

“The man told me that the red stone 


literal 


eves. 


is a pigeon-blood rub You see the 
pendant is a sort of allegory,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Yes, I see. It is a sort of an alle- 


gory,” Mrs. Waring softly repeated. 
Her head sank till it almost reste l 
on the table, where the allegorical pin 
sparkled. Her horror at the jeweled 
monstrosity was swallowed up in a 
flood of unutterable pity which almost 
suffocated her. She seemed to see 
Blake receding from her through a mist 
that obscured from sight the qualities 
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in him with which she had fancied her- 
self in love. She felt the chasm be- 
tween them widening to an _ extent 
which she knew could never be bridged 
over, and the pitiful part of it was that 
he would never understand that the real 
symbolism of his gift was the cause of 
their inevitable separation. She knew 
that if she told him that the pendant 
was not quite to her liking, he would 
gladly change it for something else. 
He would be bewildered by her strange 
taste, perhaps even a little hurt, but he 
would not question her wish. Or she 
could keep the pendant, simply telling 
herself that some men were born with- 
out an esthetic sense, and she could 
value it for the love that went into its 
selection. 

No. She could not deceive herself. 
The terrible pendant symbolized the dif- 
ferences between them, differences 
which their life together would increase 
rather than lessen. Judged by her 
standards, he was a barbarian; judged 
by his, she was a fickle, heartless flirt, 
for she knew now with a deep unalter- 
able knowledge that she could never 
marry him. 

“Well, dear, you don’t say anything,” 
Blake broke into her silence eagerly. 
“Do you like it? Do you approve of 
my taste?” 

She prayed that she might drop dead 
before she had to reply, but nothing 
happened, except that she had the pain 
of seeing the happy confidence die from 
his ingenuous look, and of knowing 
that she should never see again in his 
eyes the light of triumphant happiness. 
Hot tears rolled down her cheeks, she 
tried to speak, but only a sob would 
come. , 

“Why, Mrs. Waring, Edith, what is 
it?” he cried, bending over her. “What 
have I done? If you don't like the 
thing we'll just get something else. I 
don’t understand you.” 

“No, you don't understand me,” she 
softly acquiesced, “and you never can. 
I should just make you wretched. You 
are too good, too fine, to understand 
a wretched pretty creature like me. 
Listen, Mr. Blake. I may as well say 
quickly and brutally what I have to 


say.” She flung back her head, and 
turned her tired, puzzled eyes to him. 
“IT can never marry you. I can’t ex- 
plain why. I admire you more than 
any one | have ever known. I like you 
so much that I thought I loved you, you 
were so awfully good to that little news- 
boy!” Her whispered words were 
scarcely intelligible. “I thought I loved 
you,” she repeated. “I was mistaken.” 

Mechanically she closed the cover of 
the little jewel-box on which her hand 
still rested, with a click that suggested 
finality. 

The man she was hurting so cruelly 
still faced her, but he. had grown sud- 
denly white. 

“T can’t believe this. Something has 
come between us!” he cried vehemently. 
“It is that wretched ornament! Edith, 
don’t treat me like this. You did love 
me last night! It was not only your 
words that told me so. Look at me. 
Let me tell you again all that you are 
to me. Why, you are my whole life! 
If I lose you I lose everything. I will 
devote every thought, every act, to ma- 
king you happy.” 

She closed her eyes that she might 
not see his love, his pleading and his 
pain. Dumbly she shook her head. 

Suddenly Howard Eastlake entered 
the room. They had not heard the 
door-bell, and knowing that he was ex- 
pected, he came up unannounced. 

“T am a little early,” he began, and 
then stopped. He suddenly realized 
that he had entered at an inopportune 
moment, but he was skilled in acting 
small parts, and he felt that his present 
role was that of the obtuse society man 
perfectly at his ease. 

“Well, Edith,” he said lightly as he 
shook her passive hand. “Ah, Blake, 
you are just going? I’m sorry.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blake fs just going,” Mrs. 
Waring answered for him, looking 
gratefully at the social life-saver. She 
did not dare to meet the eyes of her re- 
jected lover. 

“Tlere is your box. Thank you for 
showing me the pendant. I am sure 
vour sister will like it.” 

lor one instant a look that was like 
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a spasm of acute physical pain darted 
into the bewilderment and grief of 
Adam Blake's face. Then his native 
dignity came to his aid and seemed to 
lift him to a pinnacle far above the level 
of the two complex little persons he 
could not understand. He took the 
jewel-box, 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “I'll 
bid you good afternoon, Mr. Eastlake. 
Good-by, Mrs. Waring.” He included 
both in his bow, and left the room. 

“Poor chap!” Eastlake breathed, with 
a sigh of genuine pity. “Ah, poor 
Edith! Poor old girl!” he added with 
a tenderer note, for she was crying like 
a child whose nerves were all unstrung. 

Eastlake had taken in the situation 
at a glance. He felt sure that Edith 
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had played fast and loose with Blake. 
She had given impulse its sway and 
was now controlling it with a tardy ef- 
fort of judgment. Eastlake’s ready 
tact sometimes amounted to sympathy. 

“T'll just give Blake a head-start, as 
the boys say, and then I'll follow him,” 
he said lightly. “You want to be alone. 
I understand how it is, Edith. [’m not 
going to bother you for the present— 
but I'll not say good-by. Au revoir.” 

He patted her shoulder affectionately, 
and before she could control her voice 
to speak to him, the shutting of the 
front door told her that he had gone. 
She buried her face still deeper in the 
sofa-cushion. 

“Oh, Tony, Tony, I wish you were 
here!” she sobbed. 





THE INVALID’S GARDEN 


HE golden sunlight floods the air, 


The leaves are whispering in the trees, 


\nd through my open window comes 
Che drowsy murmur of the bees. 


Tall hollyhocks are blooming near 

Deep red, and pink, and white are they— 
A robin, singing merrily, 

Proclaims the glories of the day. 


The Queen of Flowers bends her head, 
\nd peeps at me through casement wide; 
In full-blown glory there she nods, 
\nd seems to beckon me outside. 


Dear, fragrant rose, 


cannot come, 


But here must spend the dreary hours, 
\nd vet my spirit dwells with vou 
\mong the birds and flowers. 


Laura A. RIpLey. 














ACK DUDLEY, a sec- 
ond-rate substitute 
half-back, sat on the 
side-lines and watched 
/A with disconsolate 
Y) alertness the monot- 
VA onous succession of 
pean line-up and — serint- 

mage on the white 
lined field. The score stood six to noth 
ing in favor of opponents; they had 
scored on a blocked kick in the first half 
and it was now past the middle of the 
second half. 

Although for four successive seasons 
Dudley had been on the side-lines, sit- 
ting on one sweater with another 
around his shoulder, generally in an at- 
titude resembling that of the dying 
eladiator, and had pounded his hand 
viciously into the cold damp clay when 
things were going wrong, never be- 
fore during that long four years had he 
seen the time when the prestige of his 


NY, 
NG 


university was so channel ina “* rac- 
tise game, as it was now in the chill 
dusk of this late October afternoon. 
\cross the field, below a sky-line of 
distant mountains, and a cold gray sky 
broken by the pattern of upward-tend- 
ing bare black branches of nearer trees, 


a cheering section of young men in gray 
uniform lost individual identity in the 
erowing darkness and became an ob- 
long silver-gray patch. From here is 
sued an almost continuous volume of 
barking sound drawn out in time to the 
straining exertions of a cheer-leader, 
who waved a megaphone like a signal 
flag in great sweeps to right and left. 

eiayereag 4 as another costly fumble 
fave he » ball to the opposing team, the 
Pwr rhythm was drowned in an un- 











premeditated barbaric vell which seemed 
to rise out of the ground and fill the 
low-lying bleachers on both sides of 
the enclosure like a great tidal wave 

for Dudley’s was the visiting team and 
fully nine-tenths of the crowd favor: 

their opponents. 

“No wonder,” he thought, “they ar 
beside themselves with joy if they're 
going to beat us.” 

And he began to wonder what hope 
there was for his team, those slow, 
heavy, overtrained giants, worn, spent, 
and injured, with the simple “straight 
football” plays they were pitting again 
a Jighter but better drilled and fresher 
team, trained to the minute. 

As Dudley disconsolately pondered, 
with a pain in his throat, this seemingly 
hopeless proposition, the minutes ran 
by, and the end approached. 

And just here it is necessary to di- 
gress and explain a few things in order 
to put the reader in possession of fact 
which to Dudley, and his friends with 
him on the side-lines, were matters of 
every-day commonpla 

It is well known, to any one wh 
takes the trouble to follow a season of 
conflicting football scores, that the ef 
quantity. But it is not generally known 
that this fact is taken advantage of by 


ficiency of a football tear is a variabl 
: . 


the coaches of the big teams in 1 
efforts to develop the highest efficien 
The final 


} . a 
Nampionship contest ot 


out of any given situation. 
one or two 


the season is the time at which 


greatest possible efficiency is desired 
The team is therefore put through a 
course of hard training leading up to 
these big games. In the course of this 


training team-play, so called, is neg- 
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lected or rather it is sacrificed to the 
training of the individual. 

In fact, team-work, in the last anal- 
ysis, is a very different thing from 
blind perfection in drill. It is founded 
on the development of the individual 
player as such, and consists in eleven 
separate men using their separate in- 
telligences, and each playing his re- 
spective position independent of the 
others. This independence of judg- 
ment and action is acquired by a long 
course of hard knocks in which the in- 
dividual player finds himself constant- 
ly handicapped, constantly facing odds, 





constantly opposing the sole unsup- 
ported energie f his overworked body 
to the combined en reies of better 
trained opponents with more effective 


plays. 

Furthermore, in the face of this dis- 
couragement he is not urged, in elab- 
orate exhortatory appeals, to win, it is 
simply taken for granted in a matter-of 
fact way that he will win. It admits of 
no discussion one way or the other. 
\ hy no one seems to know, « xcept that 
it seems to be a sort of undercurrent in 
the atmosphere 

\nd so when three-quarters of the 
season has passed and the individual 
players have gone through the furnace 


i s 
— 
general 1 








fairness, and the absolute 
lim F endurance h: ] 1 established 
lumit OF endurance has been estadlshed 
by practical tests, the work is lightened, 


and a reaction Then the sim 





ple with a more et 





fective and more complicated system of 
attack and defense 

Drill takes the place of hard grind 
ine work and, in what seems a miracu 


lously short time, a slow bungling 
group of men springs into life as a fast 
effective machine Phe udden con 
sciousness of power acts on the men 


Qn such a foundation ot 
individual hardship the real team-work 


like a tonic. 


is built. In the course of this build 
ing many a man is weeded out and 
icrificed, in Spartan fashion, a willing 

victim to the olor) of the whole. 
ll this was commonplace to Dudley 


and the others on the side-lines, who 
watched with the interest of experts the 


1 1 


fighting of the two teams on the field, 
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the one struggling in the meshes of 
fate, the other like a band of hungry 
wolves sure of their prey. For the 
one it was just another hard tussle in 
the long preparation for the November 
contests, for, the other it was in some 
respects the game of the year with 
nothing to lose and undying glory to 
win. What mattered it now that in 
November these same worn and spent 
players, when they rounded to and re- 
acted from the heart-breaking work of 
October, when they “got together” as 
the critics say, could make short work 
of these soldier boy 3! 
[In November would come a much 
more formidable proposition. Mean- 
while, sufficient and more than sufficient 
unto the day was the evil thereof. They 
must do at present with what they had. 
Somehow out of that tiredness and 
slowness, injured, aching limbs, and 
ack of coordination in offense, must 
come in a few minutes the strength to 
hanvuier out one touchdown, and then 
against that fast team already 
with the hope of victory. It 
must come. You could read that wish 
in every blanched anxious face on the 





side-lines. 

In every face but one should have 
been id. \lone, the head coach 
walked with a slow deliberate step, up 


and down the side-line, watching care- 
fully the shifting scrimmages, keeping 
directly opposite them, with an unemo- 
tional matter-of-fact look upon his clear- 
cut young face, as though any real in- 
terest in the game was farthest from 
his thoughts. He was last year’s cap- 
tain and he had postponed a promising 
business opportunity in order to come 
back after graduation and bear wit! 


present captain the daily burden of it 


A LL 


‘he skirt of his overcoat brushed 
lley’s cheek, and Dudley looked up 
to catch a momentary glint from his 
eye, as a private in the ranks might 
look curiously upon the face of a de- 
feated general. Dudley suddenly began 
to wonder, behind that quiet mask, how 
much more it must all mean to him 
The umpire’s whistle called his mo- 
lk to the 


mentarily diverted attention bac 
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game. Some one was hurt, lying flat 
on the ground, one of his team. As 
the players on both sides, released from 
the strain, trotted or walked slowly 
around to keep from getting stiff while 
waiting for the next line-up, Dudley 
tried to see who the injured man was. 

Meanwhile, in response toa call from 
the captain, a rubber, bag in one hand, 
water-bottle in the other, was running 
out. He reached the group on the field, 
and Dudley could see him bending over 
and rubbing the knee of the injured 
player. Then the man was lifted to his 
feet, and with one arm flung around 
the rubber’s shoulders, and the other 
around the head coach, who had walked 
out, he was half carried to the side- 
lines. It was Morton, the veteran 
guard. As he drew near, his head 
drooping to one side, Dudley could see 
the drawn expression of pain on his 
face. 

The head coach, disengaging Mor- 
ton’s arm, looked down the row of sub- 
stitutes and called a name. In instant 
response a young giant of a freshman 
sprang to his feet, whipped off his 
sweater, and trotted up to where the 
coach was standing. 

Dudley watched the youngster curi- 
ously as he towered over the head 
coach standing arms akimbo, and lis- 
tened respectfully with nods of perfect 
understanding to something the head 
coach was saying in an earnest voice. 
Then, receiving a shove that was half 
a blow, he ran out on the field and be- 
came merged in the next line-up and 
the game went on as before. 

Dudley wondered at the coolness of 
this boy of seventeen, fresh from prep 
school, in almost his first varsity game, 
and caught himself envying the boy’s 
temperament. He, himself, a senior, 
could recall the few times in the past 
four seasons when he had been put in 
a game. And the attack of*nervousness 
that once made his icy fingers drop the 
ball at a critical time, came back to him 
now with a twinge of remorse. 

Then he fell to watching the work 
of the backs with a critical eye. In 
spite of the effort he knew it would 
cost him to actually go into the game, 





he began, in the absence of the possi- 
bility of such a consummation, to really 
long for a chance to get in behind that 
line in his accustomed place of left 
half-back. 

He could see that Jones, the All- 
American left half-back of last vear, 
was slow on a lame ankle. The entire 
back-field trio were not working to- 
gether, and Dudley knew why. They 
were all badly overtrained. 

Dudley was fresh. He hadn't beef 
used in the practise for the last four 
days and he felt instinctively, as he 
saw the disheartening attempts to gain 
ground, that a fresh man would do bet 
ter than a crippled star. He knew he 
could make his distance on those short- 
end runs as he saw Jones stagger lame- 
ly along behind Southwaite, the right- 
half, and then get thrown for a loss. 

On the next play Southwaite, in a 
desperate attempt to make up the lost 
ground, was stopped after a four-yard 
gain and the ball was lost to the other 
team on downs. 

“Why didn’t they kick!" cried Dud- 
ley to himself in dismay, and at the 
same moment the realization came to 
him that there would have been no use 
in punting, as the ball would simply 
have been punted back, and just that 
much time lost. 

The only hope, now that the half 
was nearly over, was to keep possession 
of the ball and try to carry it over by 
straight rushing, no matter how great 
the distance to the goal. 

Now like a flash the cadet quarter- 
back came sailing out for the end near- 
est to where Dudley sat. Aided by his 
interference he cut clear of the end, 
made a wide sweep, and turned into a 
clear field; another touchdown looked 
imminent. Dudley and those with him 
sprang in horror to their feet. The 
change of perspective as the distant 
kaleidoscope of figures sprang into the 
foreground added to the apparent dan- 
ger. 

But it was only momentary. Straight 
as an arrow from a bow, Southwaite 
came toward the side-lines, in a course 
at right angles to that of the runner, 
left his feet and dove with deadly aim; 
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a thud of impact and the two men were 
rolling over and over together on the 
ground. They came to a stop just in- 
side the broad white mark of lime, 
which indicated the side boundary of 
the field of play, and not ten feet from 
where Dudley stood. 

It was a fairly hard tackle and it 
caused the runner to drop the ball, 
which bounded gently away, now to 
the right, and now to the left, in that 
characteristically irresponsible fashion 
of a fumbled ball. To an eye trained 
to football, a loose ball always carries 
an appearance of danger, and Dudley 
watched it with almost as much appre- 
hension as he would have experienced 
had it been a loaded bomb. 

Instant with the fumble the place was 
alive with great figures of men, spring- 
ing suddenly into the foreground. They 
were so close to Dudley that he could 
see their glaring eyes and the expres 
sions of effort on their mud-stained 
faces, could hear their panting breath, 
the thud of their footsteps, and the 
crushing swish of contact of canvas and 
moleskin, as they dove one over the 
other at the ball, like great boulders 
torn from a hillside. 

From a distant pantomime of pup- 
pets, it had all suddenly changed to a 
struggle of giants, a chaotic whirl of 
hugeness and desperate intensity, so 
close to Dudley that he seemed in it, 
though not of it; and the vividness of 
it the more-overwhelmed his senses be- 
cause of the contrast with his own in 
activity. 

In a second it was all over. The 
captain of Dudley's team had fallen on 
the ball and was in turn fallen on by 
half of both teams. A yell of joy from 
the bleachers, which had answered the 
appearance of the runner, died as sud 
denly as it had been born, with a curi 
ous forte-piano effect, while out of the 
sudden hush emerged the shrill) whis 
tle of the referee, and a slender col 
lege cheer from the very small con 


ting’ nt of collegi 


Le 


ins on Dudley's side 
of the field, who had journeved to sec 
the game and now sat together, an iso 
lated little group. 

“Now's our chance!” thought Dud 
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ley, as the tension of the last moment 
gave way to a feeling of relief. 

And just then he heard the sharp 
voice of the head coach snapping out 
his name and his blood froze. He com- 
prehended instantly what it meant even 
before he turned and saw Southwaite 
stretched unconscious on the ground in 
the place where he had tackled the ca- 
det quarter-back, the head coach and 
trainer bending over him, and heard 
the command “get in at right half.” 

Mechanically he pulled off his sweat- 
er and tossed it to the man next him, 
who said, “Good boy, Jack,” in a low 
tone of encouragement; and with trem- 
bling, but willing legs, he allowed him- 
self to take the few steps necessary to 
reach the place of right half-back. 

“Tf it only could be left half,” he 
thought, while the two teams lined up 
in front of him, and then he cursed 
himself between his teeth and stamped 
and struck hands together and tried to 
make the blood run into his nervous 
arms and fingers. 

The captain at right tackle turned 
and walked back to where he was stand- 
ing, put his arm over his shoulder, and 
began to tell him things. He listened 
as he looked over the heads of the two 
opposing rush lines and saw the goal 
seventy yards away. Then he took his 
distance from the full-back, crouched 
with the others, his head dizzy, and 
moistened his chapped lips. 

The whistle blew to indicate time 
was up, and he listened for the signal. 
“Eleven, sixteen, four, twenty-eight!” 
It meant full-back to center, and he 
thanked goodness it wasn’t his number. 
He clapped his left arm around the full- 
back’s waist and together they plunged. 
The line seemed to step ahead in front 
of them, and without experiencing any 
adequate physical sensation, he knew 
that a gain had been made. 

Then some one who was sitting on 
his neck got off him, and he jumped to 
his feet, catching a glimpse of the line- 
men moving the flags. The knowledge 
was like draft of wine. Already the 
impact had crushed out his nervous 
ness. He knew he was a fresh man, and 
began to feel like playing the game. 
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He knew 
s ready for it. 
le quarter-back 


Then came his own signal. 
it was coming and w: 

As he brushed past t 
the ball was slapped into his waist com- 
fortably and with perfect automatic 
control, and held there while he 
wrapped both arms around the precious 
leather. He felt, rather than saw, 
Jones ahead of him and the quarter be- 
side him in the fraction of a second it 
took the tandem to form and reach left 
tackle. 

He had crossed over behind the cen 
ter of the line, and as he tried to see a 
hole in the rushing tangle in front of 
him, he instantly realized that the fresh 
man at left guard was carrying his man 
back; and with the power of quick- 
thinking and dodging in a small space, 
which was really Dudley's strongest 
point as a half-back, he left following 
Jones and in the space of two steps 
swerved to the right and stumbled past 
the yongster. \s he did so he saw a 
clear field in front of him. 

It was a picture destined to live long 
in his memory and to be lived over 
again and again. Mentally poised as 
he was for a plunge into the secondary 
defense, he nearly lost his balance, like 
a man who steps down two steps in the 
dark. There in front lay the field 
crossed by white lines, a long open 
stretch. The tangle of two rush lines 
in front of him had « 
aside as by magic, and only a solitary, 
alert figure remained in his path, the 
defensive full-back, about twenty-five 


1 
l 





lisappeared, swept 


yards away, and beyond that solitary 
figure the distant goal-posts 

Out of the corners of his eves on 
Ca h idk he Wa Cc S. 4 mie 
thing insistent that kept pace it in 
like shadows, as though he was runnins 


down a lane, but he did not dare turn 
his head, and only saw straight in front 
the open stretch of ground and t 


gle alert figure running up a short dis 


g 
tance and then standing, poised, wait 
ing directly in his path. A queer feel 
ing of intoxication mounted to his 


chest, throat, brain, as he realized that 
after all his hard, unrewarded grind 
for four years, butchered daily tor the 


sake of others, fate at last was kind to 
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him; that here was his one chance. He 
knew that the man in front of him was 
a sure tackler, and that he simply must 
get by him. 

The imperativeness of the matter 
cooled his brain, and hardly had his 
quick mind decided what to do, when 
the gap between them was closed up. 
In that brief interval he had been run- 
ning like a deer, but he had the sensa- 
tion of standing still and seeing the 

ent figure in front 
closing in on him. le shifted the ball 
to his right arm, held out his left stiff 


1 


swerved shghtly to the 


goal-posts and the sil 


for defense. 


right: his change of direction was an 


swered by a corresponding change in 
the position of the man in front of him, 
who kept directly in his path, his eve 
elued to Dudley, his body poised to 


spring 

In an instant it was all over. With 
the ball still on his right arm, Dudley 
stepped over to the left, one foot across 
the other like a hockey-player, and ca- 
rooned past his opponent, prone on the 


ground from his wrongly aimed dive, 


} 


and flashed over the goal-line directly 
between the posts. 

Phe next thing he knew he was 
picked up by some one from behind and 
slammed into the ground. He got up 
again hugging the ball in both arms. 


he figures that 


and looking among 
came running up for his quarter-back, 


to hand it te 


I lis captain lapped him a stinging 
blow on the shoulder and said: “Damn 
ou, Jack!” It 1 int praise and thank 

1ViINs 
Phere % nent’s anxiety until 
th r il wa ked vl the score tied 
ix to . The quarter-back lay prone 
on the ground, ar outstretched hold 
ine the ball, and another man sighted 
with low deliberation. 


tood neat He felt a sort of 
proprietary interest in the affair. It 


Dudley 


was his touchdown, and he smiled 
he watched the oe ntle, low flight of the 


bal 
Da 


| straight over the cross-bar 

Phen his team trotted back to their 
places to receive the next kick-off ; and 
Dudley became conscious of his erst- 
while companions on the side-lines dan 
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cing, yelling and waving sweaters like 
wild dervishes, half drowning out the 
series of thin, but cheerful, rhythmic 
cheers from the band of friends 
in the bleachers. 

In front of it all the head 
walked with a slow deliberate 
along the side-line, with an unemotional 
matter-of-fact upon his clear-cut 
voung face, as though any real interest 
in the game was farthest from his 
thoughts. 

Then the game began again with the 
kick-off from the o Dudley's 
is nearly dark. As the min 


little 


coach 
step 


look 


center tf 


sicle lt We 

utes went by the cadets began to show 

he effects of theit apid afternoon's 
TK They weakened a little bit on 

lefense, though they kept at it as hard 
ever; and the bi low, overtrained 


im began pick up and 


vet together on the offense, so that 


eir plays became more and more ef 





ctive. Thev we stull slow, but the 
ne beneficial result from their over 
trained condition was a superior endur 
nee. They could have kept it up, dog 
vedly, at the same pace for hours. 

\nd as their opponents weakened 
they appeared to grow faster, although 


did not in reality Receiving the 
cick-off on their fifteen-yard line, theit 
plays swept to right and left in a steady 
arch down the field. 


they 


Dudley was used for all there was in 
him. He carried the ball two-thirds of 
the time on straight plunges, tandems 
and short-end runs Che other third 
was divided between Jones and the full 
back. 

Onee Dudley found himself leading 
t 


he interference, and carrying back an 
opponent by grasping hi The 
cadet dropped and was carried 

force of those 
He still had his hand grasping 
in his doubled fist. The sud 
den pressure above him jammed. his 
fist hard against his opponent's col 


rd a cracking noise, 


his jersey. 
Dudley 

™ ri f ] +1 
over on top of him by the 
behind. 


‘ ; 
the yerse\ 


1 1 | i 
ir-bone, and he hea 


ind knew with a rather queer feeling 
broken it, and yet 
Was powerless to 


inside of him he had 
for the ltistant 
lraw his h 


When th 


ind aWa\y 


e mass finally untangled, the 







man arose and took his place for the 
next line-up, as though nothing had 
happened; and seeing this Dudley 
raised his arm and cried out for time, 
and called attention to the injured man. 

A cadet coach ran out from the side- 
lines, made a hasty examination of the 
broken collar-bone, called out a sub- 
stitute, and ordered the injured man 
off the field. The latter, who all the 
time had not said a word nor even 
changed the expression of his face, 
turned quietly and walked, head erect, 
to the side-lines. 


Dudley wondered at the man’s be- 
havior. He was accustomed to seeing 
injured men at crises such as_ this 


I 

dragged off the field, their faces dis- 
torted with pain, fighting to stay in the 
game. But this was a different kind of 
sand, this quiet acceptance of an in- 
jury and unquestioning obedience to or- 
ders. Accustomed as he was to exhibi- 
tions of grit, this ingrained obedience 
was a revelation to him. He experienced 
a decided feeling of exhilaration and 
pleasure as he plunged into the next 
play. 

“These fellows are certainly worth 
while to beat,’ he thought as he made 
his gain and jumped back, listening for 
the next signal. 

It was the old story over again. Dud- 
ley’s university was picking a game out 
of the fire, weathering the storm as of- 
ten before. It was a practise game, a 
rather slow affair. Back home on the 
campus, as the news came over the 
wires no one would rejoice overmuch 
at the victory, because the team was ex- 
pected to win. Down the field, across 
the center, one, two, five, and fifteen 
yards at a time they surged, getting 
ever nearer that second touchdown. 
Chey were not fighting opponents now, 
simply fighting the clock. 
against the fast-flowing 
last five minutes. 

But it was not tobe. Dudley, thrown 
just over the twenty-five-yard _ line, 
sprang up instant with the referee’s 
whistle, shaking off a tackler. His cen- 
ter-rush ran up, snatched the ball from 
him, put it down, and as he was jump- 
ing back into his place, he saw an of 


It was a race 
sands of the 
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ficial run out toward them from the 
side-lines, brandishing in one hand a 
stop-watch, 

It was over. 

The cadets poured joyously from the 
bleachers on to the field, and bore aloft 
their heroes. <A tied score to them was 
a virtual victory. 

Dudley, and the rest of his team, with 
downecast angry faces, trotted slowly 
off, past the goal-posts they had failed 
to reach, under the darkness of high 
arching elms, across a roadway, and up 
the steps and into the doorway of one 
of a row of stone buildings. 

At the foot of these steps Dudley 
heard a familiar voice, and turned in 
the semidarkness to see the figure of the 
girl he knew very well standing with 
her mother and some other people. And 
yet so intense had been his interest in 
the game,,both before and after he en- 
tered it, that he had clean forgotten she 
was to be there. She had a flag in one 
hand and was waving it toward him. 

“Jack, you’re simply splendid!’’ she 
cried. 

Her sudden appearance at that mo- 
ment in his field of vision, gave him a 
mixture of a pleasurable sensation with 
an incongruous shock. He managed to 
cover up his surprise, as he walked back 
to the group and engaged in the proper 
amount of conversation. 

He answered her few questions as 
well as he might, with an undercurrent 
in his consciousness that, as far as sym- 
pathy with the true inwardness of the 
facts went, he might just as well be 
talking with inhabitants of Mars. 

“Girls don’t understand football, any- 
way,” was the way the matter took 
shape in his mind. 

To her the game had been simply 
magnificent, and Jack’s run, a wonder- 
ful performance. His keen feeling of 
the disgrace of not winning, and the 
consequent irrelevancy of any praise, 
may have showed through the lines in 
his tired face. Perhaps it could be ex- 
plained so she would understand it, 
some other time, but not here and now, 
and so not being able to see where she 
was at fault, she insensibly drew back 
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a little, and said good-by with a slight 
degree less than usual cordiality. 

Nevertheless, as he bade good-by to 
the little group and moved away, she 
looked toward him a little wistfully and 
called after him. 

“You won't forget to come over to- 
morrow, will you, Jack?” 

‘No,” he replied, looking 
hor, “Ul be there.” 

Then he turned and walked off, his 
head filled with insistent thoughts about 
the game. He had had his great chance 
and had done well; he knew that, and 
as he thought over that run of his, 
that had saved the day, he seemed to 
lose a sense of events happening in 
time, and to see that open stretch in 
[ again, with the tense 


back at 


front of him 
watchful figure poised to spring at him, 
and to have at the same time a realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had made the 
touchdown; that it was done and 
couldn't be taken from him; and a lump 
of mingled happiness and pain came up 
in his throat. Yes, he had done well, 
but not well enough; ought to have 
won. Well, it was all over; what was 
the use of thinking about it now? 

He found his way to the crowded 
dressing-room, and sat down on a 
bench in a corner, and for the first 
time began to feel how tired he was. 
Men were moving around silently, at- 
tending to the necessary trouble of 
dressing. Rubbers were hastily packing 
trunks. An occasional word was all 
that any one said. 

The atmosphere of the place was sub- 
dued. The game had not been lost, it 
was true, but a tied score in a practise 
game was something fairly 
Just now there was nothing to be said, 
but lots to be thought about, and many 
a young mouth tightened into a silent 
resolve for the future, as its possessor 
reflected on the few weeks of prepara- 
tion left before the final battles of the 
vear. 

Over near the door the head coach 
was talking in low tones to an old play- 
er, who had seen the team for the first 
time that afternoon. 

“Well, it’s the annual slump,” the 
head coach was saying. “I’m glad it’s 


serious. 
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come’at last.” He paused a moment 
and looked down at his feet as though 
considering something, then he con- 
tinued: “That was a lucky chance for 
us that let Jack through there. Did 
you notice who made the hole for him? 
| thought it was that freshman | put 
in Morton’s place, but I wasn’t sure.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the other, 
“but that youngster certainly played a 
good game.” 

“a thought he did. Jack Dudley did 
rather well, too. He's a good little 
dodger; pity we can’t use him in the 
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big games. It’s his last year, and he 
sort of deserves his letter.” 

“Why can’t we use him?” 

“He's weak on defense. I wouldn't 
dare take a chance with him in a big 
game.” 

They stopped talking and fell to 
meditating again. 

Over in his dark corner and out of 
range of their voices Jack Dudley sat. 
Ile hadn't yet begun to undress. His 
elbows were on his knees, and his face 
was buried in a sweater, and he was 
quietly and unobtrusively crying. 





WILL O 


THE WISP 


ILL o' the wisp, with your dancing light, 
Where do you wander into the night? 
Where will you lead, if I keep you in sight, 


Will o° the wisp? 


Will vour lantern illumine for me 

A fairy ring ‘neath a forest tree? 

Or will you beckon me down to the sea, 
Will o° the wisp? 


Will 0° the wisp, the wise people say 

Who follows your lead goes far astray 

And never again see the light of day, 
Will o’ the wisp! 


Though you are swift as the flying wind, 

The treasure you seek, I, too, will find; 

So, come! Let us leave the world far behind, 
Will o’ the wisp! 


TORRANCE BENJAMIN. 














Set Ne SBS ee Re IM. the first I was 
wie Mis SOLA deeply interested in 
Vy; NY ji Miss Cope—Marion 


\nyv one of my 





philosophical turn of 
nd ist have been 
tha | 12 the 
é Lave n\ 
ran Ti | ) 
t al liked Nel 
Beauty, in a tall lender, reserved 
renerous measure 
COl e bee l WoO pil 
1 i ‘e he young en 
at = oo @eem attracted to 
her, cal ttached eminin 
harms were fort San Nicolas. It 
hard, perhaps, exactly to explain 
s fact: t | know that had I been 
oung officer instead of an old one 
hould hz felt much as they seemed 
Marion Coy as so. inserutabl 
omehow—so different from the aver 
age girl f four-and-twentv. Why, 
even to ewha fam 
tery 
Now. | s the fashion 
to say nk in er knew any 
\ lan ( far as the run of men 
is coneerne aving probably 
P i th me it is different—- 
\ ° 
No man, with the po ible excepti nn 
a commissary officer, has better op 
portunities for the study of that stran 
t of created beings than the quar 
termaster ot military post. The lat 
= lanvy years, ever 
nce al ‘ impelled me to 
han re tive 11 I 
{ Cava 1 present depa 
ent. Since | as first stationed her 
at San | have been acting 
commissai : I] lf am a bachelor, 
and theret thout conjugal bias 





\s T said, | am a philosopher. I have 
always made the most of my almost un- 
paralleled chances for study of the op- 
posite sex Therefore I think that I 
should be in a position to speak with 
some degree of authority. And yet this 
f girl wi new to nk 

Icast miyS- 
be- 
lat Phese thing | had 
ascertained directly she came, in order 
to classify the specimen, as one might 
say, and properly to label 


It was through the young wite of 
fom Clarkson, of the infantry, that 
Marion Cope came ller father— 
Marion’s—had been a scientist of some 
note, it seems, and his daughter his de 
voted companion, and during his last 
illness, his sole nurse, as well. — [le 


died, leaving her penniless and broken 


in health from the nursing \bout that 
time, my old friend Colonel Redfield 
had been looking about for some one 
who could take charg as governess of 
his little granddaughter, Phillida. Lit 
tle Mrs. Clark, who had been Marion's 
classmate and chum at college, recom 
mended her for the post, hoping that 
the air and rest might restore her. The 
position, accordingly, was offered her, 


and she accepted it. Phat was all 
Philly, after a brief but spirited re 
bellion at the notion of having a gov 
erness at all, had become devotedly at- 
tached to this new friend. They were 
nearly always together. Indeed, her 
erandfather would not allow Philly to 
‘un about he post unatte 
, 
| 


] XQ if 


nded YO 


came to pas that when the child came 


over to see me, which she sometimes 
idl, governess would accompany 
her, and would sit, generally without 
speaking an unnecessary word, until 


imperious little charge elected to 
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habitual silence —is not 
at all a natural attribute for a young 
woman, or an old one, either, for that 
matter. \nd this young woman in 
some way managed to convey the 1m- 
pression that she did not speak for the 
reason that there was no one save 
Philly worth talking with. But on 
never could tell. I said before that she 
was inscrutable. 

One afternoon, when Philly had not 
been very well, she came, accompanied 


LO Silence 


by Marion Cope, to my quarters. The 
day was very hot. Little by little the 
child’ animated conversation had 


Hagged, and at last she fell asleep in 
my arms. I carried her into the house, 
ind laying her on my cot, returned t 
the veranda. After an abortive effort 
for perhaps the fiftieth time, t 
talk with Miss Cope. I fell int 
But not for long The voice which 


} 
mace 


-s 


would always put my philosophy to a 
more severe test than anything else in 
this wicked world, woke me rudely. It 





was the voice of Halkett’s wife h 
at that time was in command--—the wife 
was, | mean—of the infantry contin- 
gent 

Good morning, Major Drake. Beat 
tiful weather, isn’t it?’ she said. with 


what was intended to be a most ingra 


tiating manner, and one of thos 
miles of hers { 1 


Na alWwavs 


wish that it was rarer still. “Did vou 
ever see anything so delightful as this 
, 
sunshine 
I answered with what cordialit | 
could assume n such short notice. I 
did not hike the woman, but | was 
tally afraid of her knew, t 


this most uncommon mood of cordiality 








Was if p ssible r ( oO 
nanv othe l « b erve i 
} he sunlight was gl b 
Mi Halkett gq r¢ 
She was so exhau ‘ id she 
would trespass on my kindne to the 
extent of resting a while on mv de 
lightful veranda if 1 didn’t mind 


did mind, very much, but had the deey 
discernment not to say so. 

llandinge her a chair, I wondered the 
while as to which of my shortcomings 
; : 
she was about to tax me. I could think 
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save the leg of her kitchen 
Why the legs of army stoves 
so often are missing, | never have been 
able to determine, and | never regret- 
ted the fact that they are missing more 
than at that moment. Still, I felt sure 


of nothing, 


stove. 





that this matter was not important 
enough for this elaborate preparation; 


and | was right. She had, that day, a 
soul above stove-legs. 

\s she came on the veranda, Marion 
rose, and then, for the first time, Mrs. 














Halkett appeared to see her. She 
looked the girl over for some seconds, 
answered her bow with a slight lower- 
ing ot the evelids, and turning her back 
( the govern lown facing me. 
i olan ed al Nar ie vii Is resumed 
her seat li she elt anything save a 
cert isemeint, het slow 
l e Was mo mdertull well done 
that’s all \s Mrs. Halkett faced me 
once more he became agai il] grTa- 
Cit snes 
‘Of course vouve heard the new 
dd } itvinge her bonnet-strings, 
pi bably to give her jaw greater free- 
doi “We are al ehted. Poor 
eleanor, you kno She did repent so 
bitterly. But it will be quite a roman- 
tic ending, dont iu think? Delight 
fully oO. 
| had not the most distant idea what 
e was talki ot | knew Eleanor, 
he 1usband’ f course. She 
vi in elder o la with a 
eressivel lond inguishing 
i 1eT Nn Old CVves She was not 
opular Both | ¥ Colonel Hal 
| an 5 wit id 1ed some 
Y ot perne ) } \I rs 4 ] 
] ( l 1iiess ongue rl 
I t ! 1d De mk 
1) é ( hat she fa 
orec il ese ¢ But Eleanor 
{ member of the 
fro. h t! ther two ¢ 
‘nal had 9 
‘| or! 1") e. if there's a1 
ne that weighs on Miss Eleanor 
Ce C | Cy ( It Sol 1- 
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fortt a 

agine, to whom she was cruel. But | 
am unable to plac 


didn't mention his name, ul see 
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“T thought that of course you knew,” 
she said, bridling, but taking no other 
notice of my fine sarcasm. “It was aw- 
ful for him, poor lad! In fact, I have 
little doubt but what it was Eleanor’s 
treatment of him that was the cause of 
his subsequent conduct. Indeed, I am 
sure of it. Still, it was without inten- 
tion of cruelty on her part—you know, 
Major Drake, how apt very young girls 
are to mistake their own minds. That 
is what happened in this case. She did 
not in the least realize the state of her 
own heart when she sent young Greston 
away.” 


“Young Greston!” [ echoed. ‘Not 
Jack Greston, surely.” 

“Jack Greston. Yes ‘hie Jack 
Greston you know. It was a case of 


boy-and-girl sweethearts—puppy love 
that lasted; one of the uncommon inci- 
dents of the kind. When she sent him 
away after some childish quarrel, he 
made the usual lover's vows, to be 
faithful forever, and all that. The un 
common thing is that he kept them. 
[ only wish that his conduct in other 
respects had been as good. But all that 
doubtless will mend _ itseli—now. | 
really must go. Eleanor is calling at 
the Clarksons, and doesn’t know yet 
that Mr. Greston is here at the post. 
[ don’t want the news to reach her sud- 
denly. A shock, even so joyful a one, 
is to be avoided. I see that Colonel 
Redfield is coming, so I sha‘n't leave 
you without company. It will be a de- 
lightful affair to watch, won't it? 
Thanks so much for your hospitality. 
Good-by.” And she sailed away, this 
time not taking the slightest notice of 
my other guest. 

As a matter of fact, I also forgot 
Marion for the moment; the tale I just 
had heard astonished me so. I knew 
young Greston, as I had known his 
father before him, and had always been 
interested in his career. I had followed 
it closely, and therefore could not but 
be somewhat surprised at Mrs. Hal- 
kett’s notion of fidelity toa boyish love. 
But then, a graceless lieutenant of ar- 
tillery can be faithful to any number 
of women, I am told, when he gives his 
mind to it. Personally, I don’t know. 
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When I was of the age for that sort of 
thing [| was in the cavalry. 

Dressed in immaculate white, the 
post-commandant, as Mrs. Halkett had 
said, was coming toward my quarters. 
He glanced up as he neared them. 

“Where's Philly?” he asked. 

Then a look of distressed anxiety 
flashed over his face. My eyes fol- 
lowed his, and rested on Marion. She 
was white to the lips, which were set 
as though in pain, while her eyes blazed 
strangely. 

“My dear young lady!” he cried. 
“What is the matter-—are you ill?” 

She tried bravely to smile, but with- 
out much success. “I’m not at all ill, 
thank you,” said she, in a voice that 
she seemed to have trouble in control- 
ling. “I had a touch of—of an old 
trouble, that’s all. Philly’s asleep in- 
side, and if you're going to stop here 
for a little time, colonel, [ think I will 
go and lie down for a while. I'll be all 
right, then. No, don’t come with me, 
please; I’m better alone.” 

Redfield would have remonstrated at 
her going alone, but she smilingly 
stopped him, and passing down the 
steps, walked swiftly away. The 
colonel watched her moodily until she 
disappeared into his house 

“T certainly hope that nothing is seri- 
ously wrong with that young woman,” 
he said. “I! have become not only at- 
tached to her, but in a way dependent 


upon her. She's done wonders with 
Philly—can control her better than [ 
can \nd now I’m afraid she’s going 
to break down. Everything seems to 


go wrong to-day. Probably you haven't 
heard that young Greston is here. His 
name wasn't on the list I gave you for 
assignment to quarters of the artillery 
that came day before yesterday.” 

“T heard, though,” I replied. ‘Mrs. 
Halkett told me. She seemed pleased.” 

“Mrs. Halkett—seemed pleased!” he 
repeated after me in apparent surprise 
that anything save a disaster would 
please that amiable lady. “Why in 
blazes should Mrs. Halkett be pleased? 
At any rate, ['m not. It’s a bad thing 
for the post to have that boy in it. 


Distinctly bad 
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“Why do you think that?” I asked. 
“Personally, I’m very fond of the lad.” 

“Fond of him! Of course you are. 
So am |, for that matter, and so is 
nearly everybody else who knows him, 
and that’s the worst of it, in a way. I 
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the last minute relieved him of what- 
ever detail he had and sent him here. 


That’s the case in a nutshell. The 
worst that could be said of him was 
that he allowed the woman to make a 


fool of herself—which he couldn't pre- 








kB don't think I ever knew a personality vent. I’m sorry, on the boy's account, 
i so magnetic as his—at all events, it has that it happened. Ballard has a grudge 
‘8 held him, without his trying, in soft against him now, and isn't any too 
" details up to now. It takes a good bit scrupulous, I fear. Why, he meant no 

of magnetism to do that, as you know. more harm than—than he does to 


\Imost every one is his friend, without 
effort on his part. Women, old and 
young, are crazy about him. I heard 
one of ’em say that he had the face of 
an angel, and she wasn't far out. He 
has more animal spirits than money, 
though he can’t spend his income even 
by calling on all his friends to help him. 
His men will do anything for him. He's 
a clean, decent lad, and would make a 
vood officer, if he had the chance.” 
“You haven't said anything very bad 
about him yet,’ I observed. “What 
vou mentioned last ought to make up 
for a good deal more than the worst 
vou accused i to me.” 


him of, it 
“T said nothing bad of the boy be- 
cause there’s nothing bad to say,” re- 


seems 


plied Redfield, his face softening. 
“Still, that doesn’t alter the fact that 
he’s a most disturbing element. He's 


the most prominent personage in the 
post this minute—one of the most 
prominent in the army. He, a lieuten- 


ant! If that isn’t ‘prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline,” I don't 
know what is,” he finished, with a 
sinile. 


came to 
said 


“I don’t see how he ever 
be sent here, to a post like this,” 
Redfield frowned. ‘That was on ac- 
count of our department commander,” 


he replied. “Or rather, of the depart- 


ment commander’s wife. You * now 
Mrs. Ballard, don’t you?” 

“No. I know that General Bal- 
lard has a wife—of sorts—and _ that 
she’s a lot younger than he,” I an- 
swered., 

“Exactly. She fairly pursued the 


lad, who tried as well as he could to 
Ballard found it out, pursued 
and pursuer reversed, of course, and at 


escape. 





Philly, here.” 
The comparison evidently was sug- 
gested by the young lady named, who 


at that moment came out of my bed- 
room, her eyes heavy with sleep, but 
her face alert, notwithstanding. She 


started to speak, but did not, for her 
grandfather, passing an arm around 
her, went on to finish what he had been 
saying. 

“No, don’t mistake me, Drake. The 
boy has behaved wonderfully well, con- 
sidering everything. Probably he'll 
settle down by and by. He certainly 
will if some of the fond mamas of mar- 
riageable daughters have their way.” 

Mrs. Halkett and the fair Eleanor 
had left the Clarkson quarters, and 
were advancing on the MacDonalds. 1 
nodded toward them as I spoke. 

“There’s a fond aunt, with a—more 
or less—marriageable niece, who told 
me of Jack Greston’s having come,” 
said | thoughtlessly, forgetting for the 
moment that Philly was present. “She 
—the aunt—told me also of a romance 
that, if it pans out, will stop Jack’s 
philandering right enough, | fancy. I 
know it would mine, if I were in his 
place. But then, I always did hold that 
a swift death by one’s own hand was 


preferable to torture of any kind.” 


Philly, with a suddenness _ that 
startled us both, sprang from her 


grandfather’s side and stood facing us. 
There was no sleep now in her big, 


black eyes. They snapped, and she 


stamped her foot on the veranda floor. 

“T know what you mean,” she cried. 
“T know—and I know 
more! 
let her. 

*Philly—why, 
Redfield. 


more, too. Lots 
She sha'n’t have Jack! I won't 
She sha’n’t, I] say! The pig!” 
Philly !" cried poor 


“What under heaven do you 








mean, child? What can you know about 
the matter? And how could you use 
such an expression—about a lady, too?” 

Philly’s eyes were brimming by this 
ime with tears, but they were not 
tears of repentance. “I didn't use it 
about a lady,” she promptly replied. “I 
used it about Eleanor Halkett. And 
her aunt. And her uncle. And [ was 
wrong. They aren't any of them half 
as nice as their own Murphy. His 
manners are lots better—poultices and 


all 4 


Redfield was honestly puzzled. and 

[ own, was |.) “Phill top!" he 
: ] “6 14 \] +y} ' VAT land 
cried Poultice Vlurphy What 


‘I'm talking of Murphy,” his grand- 


daughter answered \lurphy, the Hal- 
ketts’ pig. He won't stay at home. 


Ile can’t live on the stuff they have on 





their table. He thinks he doesn’t take 
; ; ; 
many chances when he stays out be- 
hind the hospital and gets the poulticc 
they throw- = 
“Philly!” thundered her grandfather, 
more severely than I had ever before 
known hin il het 
‘I don’t care—it’s true!” said she de- 
fiantly. “Il heard Sergeant McShane 
telling Marv about it . don’t think 
u're at all nice to-day, Dad's Dad. 
s Jack n nd I must gt 
onthte 
Calilhii? 
turne< ( i\ icro t 
-ground just as young Greston, 
followed, as it seemed to me, by every 
her subaltern in the post, came troop- 
ing from the officers’ club, and laugh- 
a. Lwlael 14] =e ye 1 
ing and skylarkinge like a lot of school- 


boys, went in a direction at right angles 


Running to Jack, 








Philly thr irms around him: he 
ed her high in the air, kissed her 
ind set her down again, whereupon 
he wriggled through the crowd and 
out of sight on the other side. | 
elanced at Redfiel Phe look on hi 
face did not arg ill great severit 
toward tl ley listurbing iemen 
Che 4 W 4 ul path ) il 1 i 
han by vay Ol Philly's 
\ sudden hush made me look again 
Jack and his friends They were 
alkinge soberly enough now, and the 
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she tried to stop him, but he 


Ne ec for 


her upraised finger. 
lifted his Cap and 
hand clench as she stopped, 
ing on the limber « 
the tlagstaff, spoke ear- 


for a time with her niece. 


Bed iS 


Ce ee 


f the saluting-piece 


Ji 


‘ane 


200d officer,’ he re- 
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disappeared, the results had 
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she passed was as 


gone a little way 
yentle and affect 
and headstrong 
times, but never 


ve as she Wa 


belonging to the 


and there was nothing wrong witl 
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field walked quickly over, and reaching 
from the hinged side, was about to lift 
the lid, when it flew open, apparently 


of its own accord, rapped him sharply 
and fell back with a bang. Rubbing his 
elbow, he retreated for a step or two, 


using language that took me back to 
the days when we both were young, 
and the Civil War had ‘not long been 
ended. \gain the lid flew open, and 
this time Philly’s head appeared. 

“*Any officer who uses any profane 
oath or ex—exe—execration shall, for 
each offense, forfeit and pay on dol- 
lar, ’’ she quoted, shaking her finger 
olemnly at her grandfather to empha- 
ize what she said. “You know that, 
Dad’s Dad (And if J] was a command- 
ing officer, I’d try to set a better ex- 
ample, instead of breaking the Articles 
of War all to little pieces.” 

Redfield was cornered, but bluffed 
nobly. “And if I was a small girl, I'd 
try and be decently respectful to my 
grandfather instead of first almost 
breaking his head and then impertinent- 
ly quoting Articles of War which | 
didn’t in the least understand,” he re 
torted. “What were you doing in that 
limber-chest 7" 

By this time Philly had slipped to 
the ground and taken her grandfather's 
hand. “I saw ser and the other one 
coming, and | didn’t want to speak to 
them,’ she answered. ‘You made me 
promise, Dad's Dad, that | wouldn't say 
anything uncivil to them any more, and 
! always keep my word. | didn’t want 
to listen, either, but they came and 
leaned up against the limber and said 


oh, lots of things. But it wasn’t my 
fault that | heard—now was it, Dad’s 
Dad 

“Hum!” replied her grandfather. 


Ha! Well, my dear, at any rate you 
needn't repeat what you overheard.” 
‘Not unless it should be for the good 


of the service,” she answered gravely, 
whereupon we both laughed, and_ the 
matter rested for the time Mary, Phil- 


lv’s nurse, really did call just then 
and so the young lady left us. 

“Lord knows | weuldn’t have Philly 
changed if I could,” said Redfield, look- 


ing after her, “but sometimes I wonder 
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if it wouldn't have been better if she 
had been a boy. You heard her fling 
the 53d Article of War at me. Well, 
sir, she knows ‘e1 il, practically by 
heart, which i re tha u do, prob- 


ably, or 1, either. She could handle a 
re eiment in the field, | believe, if she 
had a chance. But look at the time— 
and I] have a letier | must write before 
parade! 7 Drake.” And 
he hurried away. 

Dress-parade that day held far more 


See you lat 


interest for me than usual. lL was curi- 
ous, very, to see how events would be- 
gin to shape themselv: hat events 
soon would so begin, | had not the 


faintest doubt It is not easy to de 


ceive one who has studied that sort, of 
thing so long as I. 

| did not expect to see Marion, but 
there she was, nevertheless. inscrutable 
as usual, standing by the side of littl 
Mrs. Clarkson and with Philly holding 
her hand. The Halketts, aunt and 
niece, sat in an ancient phaeton famed 
by name of “The bi 
former still 





lrushes.” Che 





Was gracious, and dlis- 








pensed her hine-made smiles; the 
fair Eleanor did her best to seem coy 
apparently, and really succeeded in look- 
ing uncomfortable \s well she might. 

That Mrs. Halkett had succeeded well 
in spreading her was plain 


tiding 
enough. I saw many people stop by 
that old phaeton to offer their wishes for 
future joy, and after the amiable man- 
ner of people in general these wishes 
were far the more plentiful because ni 


wrobably, believed for a moment 


here was or ever would be the 


| 
slightest occasion for them. Unless 1 am 


} 
much mistaken, I distinctly saw mean- 
ing grins among the enlisted men. in 
fact, | am inclined to think that about 
| ] . the eround that da 
the only person on the ground that day 


who was really unconscious of this ro- 


mance that had commenced so long ago 





and was to go on forever, was fac 
iselt 
rh tiller) idi ( iI 
_ . oe Pee | 
jack S Captain Nad a prained 
1 a 1 my ‘ 
Jack himself was in command. There 
was nothing to be read in his hand 
~ : ] = 1-1 
me face, save its usual reckless go 


to the world at large, though | 


~ ~} 
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watched it closely, until the parade was 
dismissed, and his men, in a column 
of fours were marching to their bar- 


racks. As they went, they had to pass 
close by the fringe of people that edged 
the parade-ground. As they neared the 
little group of three where Marion 
stood, something made young Greston 
glance aside, and his eyes met Marion’s 
squarely. 

Evidently he had not known before 
that she was at the post. He stopped 
short; his jaw dropped, and so, almost, 
did his saber. Glancing quickly from 
him to the girl, I saw the color flood 
her face and then retreat, leaving it 
white, as I had seen it once before that 
day. 

Of course it was all over in a second. 
Military habit is strong; still stronger 
the feminine self-control—especially in 
Marion. But it happened, none the less. 
Few people saw it, I think. The Hal- 
ketts I know did not; they were too 
busily engaged in talking with those 
who, now that the parade was over, had 
clustered more thickly than ever about 
the phaeton. Little Mrs. Clarkson was 
one of the few who did see. A look 
of pleased surprise came over her face. 
Catching the hand of her friend, she 
gave it a congratulatory squeeze, which 
made Marion snatch it away and color 
more deeply than before. Philly, too, 
saw. She glanced curiously into 
Marion’s face, then after Jack’s re 
treating form, and nodded with entire 
approval. 

In fact, Philly did more than passive 
ly approve, and did it at once. She was 
nothing if not partizan. Only a few 


minutes later she led young Greston 


meekly up to my veranda. ‘That is, he 
was meek. Her manner was character 
ized by a grim determination 

“[ told him you wanted him,” she 
announced as soon as she was _ clos« 
enough. “Here he i I must go back 
to Marion \nd she vanished 

Jack came up and shook hand | 
hac not pre viousl had a= chanes 


peak to him, and was very glad to 
have, but of course I had not sent for 





to see you, anyhow, as soon as I got 
the chance, major,” said he. “As it is, 
I can’t imagine what Philly meant—un- 
less it was to do me a service. * You 
see, she cut me out from under the 
guns of the enemy, as it were—no, | 
shouldn't say that, exactly. But Mrs. 
Halkett had called me, and I was stand- 
ing there talking with her and her niece 
when the young one came up. She's a 
sharp little beggar—and a dear little 
thing, isn’t she?” 

[ agreed with him fully. “I see you 
know Miss Cope, Jack,” I added, as he 
turned to go. “We’ve had her with us 
for some time, nowW.”’ 

He threw himself with a flop into the 
nearest chair, and for almost the first 
time since | knew him, his face was 
grave and troubled. 

“T know,” he said. “I saw her to- 
day on the ground, just after parade. 
How did you know I knew her?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer to this 
question, but ran on, telling me all he 
knew and a lot more. Evidently his 
mind was so full of her that he had to 
confide in some one soon, or burst. And 
then, he had confided in me more than 
once before, as had many others of his 
sort. He was an honest lad, and open 
as daylight. His undoubted charm came 
largely from these facts, | think. Never 
for a moment did he pretend to be other 
than in love, head, horns and hide 


He had first met his divinity some, 


two years before, when he was on 
leave. Ile never, it seemed, had known 
her very well—never had talked much 
with her. He couldn't. He didn’t know 
anything about the things she did—the 
things that were really worth while 
so he never had the nerve to try. Most 
ly he had shut up tight, and behaved 
even more like a clam than usual, he 
said. But just to be near her was 
enough, if she'd let him. But she rare 
ly would. [le bored her, he supposed, 
and no wonder. Then her father had 
died, and he had lost sight of her, and 
he thought he’d have died. Tlonestly he 
did. Ile made all kinds of a pale, pink 
ass of himself trying to forget her, but 
he never could 


Phe boy's tale impressed me. It was 
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more than a passing fancy with him. 

Two years, under the circumstances, 

were a long time. Besides, it was by no 

means the first time I had seen the mili- 

tary type attracted strongly by the pure- 

ly intellectual, and the reverse, also, is 
frequently true. In this case especially, 
| thought I had reason to think so. It 

was nature’s way of evening things, I 

suppose. So when he requested advice, 

| was able to give it promptly. 

1 “Go and ask her. You'll know the 

; best or the worst, then.” 

; But that wouldn’t do at all. Why, 
hang it, man, didn’t I understand that 
she knew things—that she had a mind? 
No one ever had accused him of having 
my worth mentioning. She'd no more 
look at him than the Queen of England 
would, and he’d no more have the face 
to ask her to. I lost patience. 

“Well, then,” I said, “for Heaven's 

sake have it your own way, you idiot! 

No girl could possibly be offended in 

such a way. But if you won't, then go 

and ask Eleanor Halkett. She'd have 
vou, | dare say.” 

“T might as well,” he said, getting up 

go, “or blow my brains out, if I 
; have any, or do any other fool thing.” 

“I’m told that there were some ten- 
der passages between you once,” | said 
maliciously. 

“Between us? Eleanor I[lalkett and 
me, you mean? Good Lord, no!” he re 
plied, with unmistakable — sincerity. 
“She's older than |, you know. When 
| was about sixteen we used to jolly 
each other, sometimes, at the tops of 





1 
to 


our voices and before every one—noth 
ing else. No getting off by ourselves 
or anything of that sort She wasn't 
such a—that is, she was rather different 
then To-day I saw her again. Make 
love to her!” He shuddered and turned 
AWAY 
Ile left, and [ went in to dress for 
my evening ride, chuckling as [ went 
at the thought of what the Halketts 
would have said had they heard Jack's 
remarks. But | was glad thev hadn't 
It would have been too cruel: the more 
i o because utterly void of anv such in 
| tent. 
| \ I emerged from my = quarters, 
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ready to mount, Philly, in her habit, 
came hurrying by. As she saw me she 
stopped, and I saw that she was wink- 
ing hard to keep back the tears which 
threatened to overflow. 

“She sent a note—to Jack—just 
now,” was her greeting. 

“Are you sure, Philly?” I asked, ma- 
king no pretense of not knowing who 
“she” was. 

“Sure!” cried the child. “She gave 
it to me to give to him. I was going 
out riding with him, and she knew it 
somehow, I s’pose. Anyway, she put 
the note into my hand and then scuttled 
off as fast as she could go.” 

“What did he say when he got it?” 
I inquired, with some curiosity. 

“He owes a dollar, just as Dad’s Dad 
does,” she replied. “But just the same 
he said he couldn’t go out with me as 
we'd arranged. I did want to go so 
much. I wanted to talk with him.” 

[ did all | could. Though conscious 
of how I must suffer in comparison 
with the all-conquering Jack, I offered 
my services as an escort and had them 
promptly accepted. She was a tactful 
little woman when she chose to be, and 
besides, it was a choice between me and 
no ride. So we went. I am afraid to 
say how far, but it was done in ama- 
zingly short space of time. 

Once, while she was galloping in cir- 
cles around me, she came to the edge of 
a shallow, bowl-shaped depression in 
the prairie. Here she pulled up short, 
and gazed down at something inside 
with such earnestness that I spurred 
forward to see what it was. Before I 
reached the rim of the bowl there came 
to me the sound of a familiar temale 
VOICE | could not hear the words at 
first; then they were screamed so tl 
no one, anywhere in the vicinity, could 
have helped hearing. 

“You did! You said you'd wait for- 


ever for me to change mv mind! You 
did, I sav! And even if vou didn’ 
ain't I good enough for you?” 

I would have turned and_= ridden 


away then, if | could, but Philly, with 
a vindictive smile on her dark face, sat 
fast, and | Ch uld not cali t her, then 


So, in spite of myself, L caught 
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glimpse as 1 grabbed Philly's horse and 


led him away. 


It was a pitiful sight in a way. The 
old horse that had drawn The Bul 
rushes” peacefully cropped the grass, 


while near-by stood Eleanor Halkett. 
Her eyes and nose were inflamed from 
weeping, her hat awry. Never had | 
seen her look less attractive; never had 
her face seemed more vulgar and bold; 
yet there was something more than 
mere rage expressed in it. And even 
had there not been, the look of pitying 
repugnance on the face of Jack Gres- 
ton, as he leaned against his mount, 
must have been hard for any woman to 
sce. 

“Then there’s some one else! You'll 
regret it—so'll she. I warn you—look 
out for yourself!” 

“hese words floated after us as we 
went. Philly laughed aloud. “That 
settles jer, anyhow,” she observed. 
“Now Jack shall marry Marion, and 
then everything will be all right.” 

“Possibly Marion won't,” I hazarded. 
“And besides, malicious women can 
make a great deal of trouble, Philly,” | 
added, more to myself than the child. 

“Marion will, if she’s asked,” said 
Philly decidedly. “Don’t you suppose 
I’ve noticed anything? And those two 
malicious women won't make = any 
trouble, except maybe for themselves. 
You see if they do.” 

I asked for the reason of so positive 
a statement, but Philly would say noth- 
ing more, and so, in unwonted silence, 
we galloped home. 

For some time Philly seemed right 
in her opinion, for neither Mrs. Hal- 
kett nor her niece made any overt move 
to carry out the latter's threat, though 
never for a moment did I doubt that 
sooner or later they would. Fortunate- 
ly, Jack’s love-affair was known at the 
time only to the initiate few. It was 
not a difficult matter to conceal when 
the two principals avoid each other as 
Jack had a 
good excuse now when one advised 
him to ask his inamorata and have done 
with it. 


1 . 1d me . 
they would a pestience 


it!’ he would reply. “I can’t 


a t through a megaphone, can |? 


Well, there you are, then. She won't 

let me get within speaking distance.’ 
He mooned about so dismally that 

old Redfield once confided to me that it 


made him feel quite blue. Every one 


lost patience with him except good, 
long-suffering Mrs. Clarkson, Marion's 
friend, and even she was much tried, 
[ fancy, sometimes. At all times and 
places he haunted her, for she would 
allow him to talk as much as he pleased 
on the only subject that now interested 
him. We all, who knew of the affair, 
laughed at this, Mrs. Clarkson in 
cluded; and Tom, her husband, most 
of all. He would have to get a divor 
he said, and when he wa 
Niobrara for something or 
around gravely saying that his de 
parture was the prelu 
Still, this conduct on Jack's part did 
not remain uncommented upon. Ther 
are always, in every post, enough old 
women of both sexes to attend to a 
thing of that sort. 


detailed 


1 + 
otner, went 


ninary step. 


[t was through this 
talk that at last the threatened disaster 
fell. 

[ shall not soon forget that day. 
was in the morning, and [ was just 
finishing my breakfast, when Redield 
came in and = sat down. 
needed no mind-reader to see that some 
thing had happened: the dear old chaj 
had taken on twenty year 
It was | who spoke first, as [ pour 


handed it 


heavily 


overnigh 
out a cup of coftee and 
him. 

“For Heaven's sake don't be so de- 
liberate, Redfield,” I snapped. “What’ 
gone wrong now-—t!s it young Gre 
ton?” 

He nodded and took a long drink of 


the coffee, | suspect to compose him 


self. “It’s damnable, Drake—damna 
ble!” he said. “Why, a a soon be- 
lieve it of my own son Jack, dead in 


the line of duty these eleven yeai 


1 
But what can | do? The charges are 


all regular: I can only forward them 
—and you know what old Ballard ] 
do now that he has the chance.” 

1 cannot write what [| said about 


Major General Ballard 
‘But what is the charge?” I de- 
“Who preferred it?” 


mande d. 
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“That damned old woman Halkett,” 
answered. “He dragged in a wom- 


an's name, the old beast, and the charge 


under Article 61. Read it—here.” 

fle handed me over the paper, and 
| took it but couldn't read it just then. 
\rticle 61, in all its grim_ brevity, 


loomed before my eyes as though I saw 
it in print. 


\ny officer who is convicted of conduct 
nbecoming an officer and a gentleman shall 
dismissed from the service 


[ don’t think either Redfield or | 





ever realized how much we thought of 
he boy until we saw his name in that 
bit of papet [t is hard for a civilian 
understand what a conviction un 
this article means. Phere is but 
penalty prescribed: the court has 


} 


choice, and that is infinitely worse, 
for one who does happen to be an of 
cer as well as a gentleman, than 
leath. Only two other reasons for dis 
issal are comparable to it—cowardice 
fraud. 
hen | did look at the paper, and | 
ont think [ was ever more angry. 
ihere was but the one charge, and on 
pecification under it Phat one I won't 
ranscribe lt dragged in the name of 
Mrs. Clarkson. 
‘You'll have to act as his counsel,” 
kedfield went on. “He wishes it—so 
as he can wish anything, poor lad 
and there is none better. Johnson 


will be judge-advocate, of course. Bal 
lard will see to that.” 
[ knew Johnson, the department 


judge -acdvi cate general, and | liked him 


rather less than I did Ballard. Tle was 
lawyer: not a soldier Though the 
lve-advocate 1 ipposed to act in 
measure as th risoner’s counsel as 
ll as the prosecutor, Johnson consid- 

ered himself solely in the light of a 

prosecuting attorney, and would do 
nythinge to secure a conviction [t 
ked o] ill Cil¢ ug] 

‘Well,’ 1 said, trying to put the bes 
race could on things, “it’s mighty 
1 to convict under the Sixty-first 
especially when Jack Greston is to be 
tried, and by a court detailed from the 
] here The evidence will have to 
be enough to cashier an archangel.” 
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‘It will be,’ answered Redfield sad- 
ly. “Even that unutterable old ass 
Halkett wouldn't dare sign that paper 
otherwise. Well, I know you'll do your 
best for him, Drake.” And he stalked 
sadly out. 

Hardly had he gone when the door 
flew open and Marion Cope rushed 
into the room. Her eyes were wide 
and tearless. I should not have known 
her voice, so dry and hard was it. 

‘I've just heard,” she said. “Just 
this minute. What can I do to help? 
I must do something. I must, or I shall 
die, I think. I’m a graduate in law. 
me help! Please—please let me!” 
[ looked in her face. With all my 


heart did | wish that Jack Greston 


1 


Le 


could have so, just then. 

“Little girl,” I said, “you can do 
more by sending one word to that boy 
than anything else in this world—or 
the next, I think.” 

for a moment she stared at me, her 
face working strangely; then, suddenly 
she had thrown herself on her knees, 
and clinging to me as she might have 
done to her father, sobbed as I never 
had heard any one else sob; and I had 
learned one more lesson in the ways of 
the eternal feminine. I had found that 
the inscrutable exterior which none 
save Philly, with the wisdom of child- 
hood. had been able to pierce, was af- 
ter all but a thin, outer shell, made and 
hardened by an environment of ab- 





tract science, and its dry, abstract vo- 


taries. Within it was a girl like an- 
other girl: a girl to be soothed and 


petted and comtorted; who sobbed out 
her foolish little tale on my shoulder. 
It really was odd how like the 


stories were, told by these two young 
donkeys. She was sure he never could 


care for her—for her, who had noth- 
ing to recommend her save that her 
mind was an abstract of the ghosts of 


useless thoughts of men long dead. 
While he was living—/iving—and in 
the world of men and deeds and things; 
not words. “T me, he seems like the 
essence of life itself,” she said 

[ really could not stand that sort of 
thing for long. Jack was not in close 


arrest, of course, though he might as 
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well have been, for he would not leave 
his quarters. So I took her over there 
and left them alone, with the door open 
for propriety’s sake, to settle things in 
their own way. I don’t know how they 
did it. 

I don’t like to dwell on the few days 
that followed until the court could be 
convened. Never before nor since have 
I seen a United States Army garrison 
so nearly on the verge of mutiny and 
riot. Never have I seen so unhappy 
and harassed a set of officers. Halkett 
hardly dared appear, and once he was 
hooted openly at guard-mount. The 
guilty persons were never discovered. 
When the final day came it struck us 
all with a sense of relief. 

The court was a full one—thirteen— 
with Redfield as president. The pre- 
liminaries soon were over, the oaths ad- 
ministered, and the court was in ses- 
sion. The room was jammed as full 
as it could hold; outside the railed 
space surrounding the long table 
around which sat the members in the 
order of their rank, Marion sat at my 
elbow. There was a slight pause. 
Everything was deathly still, so that the 
notes of the pigeons on the roof 
sounded almost loud. Then the first 
witness for the prosecution was called; 
it was Mrs. Halkett. A hiss arose in- 
stantly. 

“Bang! went Redfield’s sword-hilt 
on the table, and it stopped. 

The case for the prosecution was 
very short. The witness deposed that 
she and her niece had been walking 
along officers’ row, Mrs. Clarkson walk- 
ing ahead on the same path. A note 
had dropped from her bodice, which the 
witness had picked up. It was offered 
in evidence. Witness identified it. That 
was all—unless the accused was _ not 
satisfied. It appeared that the accused 
—or his counsel—was not. 

Counsel for a prisoner at a court 
martial at that time was allowed but 
not recognized. He could ask no ques- 
tions of the witnesses; no one could, 
except the judge-advocate. One had to 
write the questions, hand them to him, 
and get him to put them. All that has 
been altered since, but it was so then. 











It was with notable reluctance that 
the horse-faced Johnson put the first 
question I handed him. If the witness 
had seen the paper fall, she knew, then, 
that it was not hers, did she not? Yes. 


Yet she read it. Why? In the inter 
ests of morality. How did she know 
that the interests of morality would be 
served by her reading it? From her 


previous observations of Mrs. Clark 
son's conduct. Here there were more 
hisses, and again the sword-hilt banged 
on the table. 

\ soft little hand slipped a bit of pa 
per into mine. I laughed as I glanced 
at the question; | would never have 
thought of it. Johnson read it and 
threw it down angrily. 

“T object to putting this question. 
It is a mere insult to the witness.” 

“Prat it. We'll decide as to that,” 
said Redfield shortly. 

So it was put. 

“How, if Mrs. Clarkson was walk- 
ing before you, could you see what 
must have fallen from the front of 
her bodice?” 

The witness was at a loss for a mo- 
ment; then she said that Mrs. Clark- 
son had half turned, as though to look 
behind her. The witness was excused. 

Eleanor Halkett corroborated her 
aunt's testimony, and was allowed to 
go without examination. 

Tom Clarkson, who by frantic wir 
ing had managed to get himself re- 
lieved from his detail, here pushed his 
way through the crowd and_ shook 
hands with Jack—which he had no 
business to do. 

The note was handed to the accused. 
Did he recognize it? Apparently the 
writing was his, but he never remem- 
bered having seen it before. He de- 
nied, then, having sent this note to Mrs. 
Clarkson? He did. That or any other 
note. 

“Highly probable,” sneered Johnson. 

One or two witnesses were intro- 
duced to prove the fact that Jack was 
much in the company of Mrs. Clark 
son, and the prosecution rested. 

“Are there any witnesses for the de- 
fense?” asked the judge-advocate. 

There were none. I felt sure that as 
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things were there could be no convic 
tion, but an acquittal in this “not 
proven” sort of way would be almost 
as bad, so far as the effect on Jack 
was concerned. It was sadly enough 
that I said: “No.” 

“Yes, there is, too. No, Dad's Dad, 
I will come in. I want to say what | 
know. I will say it.” And _ Philly, 
passing through a lane that was opened 
for her, ran straight to her puzzled 
grandfather, and whispered a few words 
in his ear. As she did so, I saw the 
extra twenty years slip from him. 

“Let Phillida Redfield be sworn,” 
said he. 

“T object!” snarled Johnson. “This 
child cannot know the nature of an 
oath.” 

“She knows it quite as well as you 
do, sir,” snapped Redfield in return, 
and Philly was sworn. 

No one seemed to know what was 
coming, except the colonel. I glanced 
at the Halketts, and they seemed as 
mystified as the rest of us. Johnson put 
on his glasses and looked at the child 
as though she were some odd animal, 
but Philly was not of the sort that is 
easily frightened. 

“Young woman, what do you know 
about this note?” he thundered at her, 
after a little. 

“IT know all about it,” returned Philly 
composedly. “Jack Greston wrote it 
to Eleanor Halkett fifteen years ago, 
when he was sixteen and she was 
twenty. He wanted her to go skating 
with him, but she didn’t because Mrs. 
Halkett found the note and kept it. A 
little while ago—about the time Jack 
came here—she found it again. She 
thought, when she found it, that it 
might be useful to make Jack come to 
time, and marry Eleanor, if he wouldn't 
do it without, and she said that Eleanor 
must take every means she could, be 
cause she was getting along, and any 
how there weren't many such chances as 
that Greston boy, and——” 


“Stop!” houted 
midst of a dead hush. “What do you 
mean by this farrago? How could you 


possibly know these things: 


Johnson, in the 
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“T heard Mrs. Halkett and Eleanor 
talking it over,” replied Philly simply. 

“Where were they when this conver- 
sation took place?” 

“Standing by the gun on the parade- 
ground.” 

“Where were you, then?” 

“In the limber-chest.” 

“We are in a position to prove that 
the witness actually was in the limber- 
chest when some conversation between 
the persons mentioned took place,”’ said 
i 

With a smothered shriek Mrs. Hal- 
kett fell from her chair, and amid an 
absolute silence was carried out in a 
dead faint. For a moment, Johnson 
stood with something very like dignity. 

“Of all the many cases I have tried, 
this is at once the most dastardly and 
puerile,” said he. “I cannot ask for 
a conviction.” And sat down. 

If Redfield’s sword struck the table 
again it did so in vain. I never heard 
such cheering, and | fear that I, with 
all my philosophy, joined in. There 
were cheers in general and cheers for 
every one by name, especially Philly. 
But when Jack, with Marion by his 
side, left the room, all else was out- 
done. Marion blushed happily, and de- 
veloped a dimpling smile that I never 
had seen before, which to me seemed 
to indicate that the shell had all dis- 
appeared, leaving just the girl. 

The Halkett women | saw only once 
after that. It was when they were 
driving away in the ambulance, which 
passed my veranda, where Jack and 
Marion were sitting, and | was going 
out. I didn’t dare sit there. Eleanor’s 
face was buried in her handkerchief, 
but her aunt held her head high, and 
looked defiantly on the world at large. 

“Poor old girl—she did us some 
good, anyhow, dearest,” said Jack. 
“And she’s game, too, eh?” 

She sighed in infinite content and 
slipped her hand into his, and so they 
sat as the two passed out of sight and 
out of the army’s ken. As the ambu- 
lance vanished, Jack turned shamelessly 
and kissed her. 

“Good old Article 61,” he said. 























OVERNOR ” Preston 
sat at his big, flat li- 
brary-desk, studying 
returns from the 
ballot at the con- 
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tions of the afternoon papers. The Sep- 
tember twilight was fading 
1] . 2ese + 1,- ] ae ] 
electric lights had been turned on 
\ servant , 
‘Mrs. Ellison has gone to her room 


on \iss 


knocked and entered 


with a headache, sir,” she said. 
Ruth is having her supper now. She 
wants to know if she can come in to 
see you before le Goes to bed al eight 
o'clock.” 

“Tell her ves, Marv.” said the gov 
ernor, glancing up. “Things ought to 
be over by then—one way or the other,” 
he remarked to Bosworth. 

| should think so,” replied the sec 
retary 


time. | dont believe any 


‘They ve been at it since noon- 
convention 


in this State ever lasted so long 


“Just let me look at that last ballot 


again, said the governor. “The one 
vou received whil 


[ was at dinner.” 
Bosworth brought him the slip. 





Evans said there was a good deal 
of confusion and lots of excitement 
but it le oker in a s) 
might be nominated on the next ball 
He aid (sregsons men were like ly to 
break for you at any minute If they 
do youll have a good strong majority 

(;sovernor Preston stud the slip, 
analyzing the figures ag 

“Yes,” he said | ex 
Williamson's eighteen oo—or 


most of them—if Evans pulls off a 
tampede.” 


The optimism of youth surged up in 








Bosworth. “You're just the same as 
renominated already,” he said enthust 


ast ically ' 


Che older man nodded in half agrec 
ent. “Perhaps,” he said, “‘but Tl be 
urer of it when the last ballot is taken. 

| know Jim Woolford. He knows gall 
he tricks there are in politics—and 


Ol 


Phe one ambition of 
his life is to be governor of this Stat 
lle’s got a hundred and_ sixty-eight 
hundred and thirty 
six for the nomination, and if hook or 
crook will get him the rest ts 


ks them, too. 
votes out of twe 


Phe insistent ringing of the tele 
phone-bell interrupted the sentence: 
Bosworth seized the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said “Yes. This is 
Bosworth. What? Don’t talk so fa 
| 


can't understand. They've done 


hat Phey wouldn't dare—what 
transmitter with his 


hand he turned a suddenly flushed face 


overing the 





to the governo 
‘It's Evans,” he said tensely Ele 
vs there’s hell to pay. Somebod 
oread a story all over the convention 


hall that you personally engineered that 





deal in the Legislature, last spring, that 
gave the Metropolitan Railroad that 
big grab up State. They are saying 
vou sold out the stat Phe Ledgei 
has got out an extra and is. calling 
Ou a ¢ rite D1 tv. } ie fi 1 
pict? ¢ 

a ® ( ( ed Ff retal No 
the telephone, in response to the frantic 
hellos” of Preston’s campaign man 

1 the otnet nal ot t] wire. Ele 


listened again, with occasional monosy!] 


labic interruptions, while the evPOoOVverNor, 


his square, clean-shaven jaw _ set into 


that rigidity that his enemies had 


learned to fear, stood ilent, every 
brain-cell at work in the endeavor to 








pleat rece 
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et and counteract this last move in 
1ost desperate political fight. 
“Evans thinks Woolford is at the 
ttom of it.” said Bosworth, in a mo- 
ent, turning from the phone, “but he 
nt sure yet He says the country 


i 
elegates are wabbling. Our fellows 


ieceeded in getting an adjournment 
r supper, but if we can’t do some- 
ing to head off this story before they 

ikely to stampede 
next ballot.” 


The governor 





vack they're | 
Woolford on the 


“Give me the phone!" 





lert, sharp. incisive stern. “Hello, 
i! “pan Pre What are you 
( ! \1 ive every cout 

in t the next 
f-hout 1) em get at him 
Det ( L sen 1u 


fore I ( \nd w ill 
t : | 1 1 touch with 
os, If it ecessarv I'll come ont 
conventiol myself—precedents 


» precede afraid of some 
& like this. Lecause | know Wool 
tha hv.” 
(sovern 1 ) sat at his desk tot 
nent ( Phen he 
d to hi ¢ 
Call up every place where vou think 
ight b d find Jim Woolford,” 
ommanded “Tell him | want to 
him % iw \ Don't telephone 
it a messenger, Or exe) vourself. 
ive him br ueht vere the minute he 
mund.’ 


The governor turned and began to 
irch the drawers of his desk. Los 


th reached the door, then hesitated. 


Suppose ( ( to come?” he 
vested 
[t was ;% od point The usual 
5\ en © that a State sena 
ull at ce pon the governor 
never requested might very well 
at such a time as this. The gov 
brows, thinking 
‘If he sa ont come,” he final 
id, “tell n ed better com wn 
he wants the Ellington affair raked 





Phat ll bring him r i 
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Left alone, Governor Preston con 
tinued to search the drawers of his 
desk. In a moment he found a pack- 
age of large envelopes, held by a rub- 
ber band. Running over the inscrip- 
tions on each he took from the package 
an envelope marked “Metropolitan.” 
He spread its contents out upon the 
desk before him and went over the 
papers, one by one. Coming upon what 
he sought—-a sheet of foolscap covered 
with writing—he read it carefully, then 
returned the other papers to their en- 


velope and replaced the package in its 
drawer. 
The sheet of foolscap, folded, he c 








cealed beneath the big blotting-pad tha 
covered hi d k Chen he cre seq, th 
ro ind sank into his favorite Morris 
*hait Phe was hing mors 

the moment he could do persona 

ly. At the convention hall his lieute 

ants, he knew, were frantically work 

ing to save the day. And he had great 
confidence in Representative m 
Evans, his campaign manager. 


1 


\t last it had come 

Somehow he had always known that 
some time, somewhere, he and Jim 
W ool fe 
had always 
had gone to school togethe r, played t 
ether, fought together. and always 
lisliked one anothet \s they grew to 
manhood they had loved the same girl 
—Governor Preston's face clouded 
and she had married Woolford. That 
was why [Preston was still a bachel 
living with his widowed sister. He had 
never asked any woman to marry him. 
He had had no desire to since the day 
when he came home from Cuba in a 
fever-ship, determined to tell his love 
to | thel Severance as soon as he should 
be  sufficientl\ recovered—and had 
found, in the first mail he was allowed 
to open at Montauk, the letter that an- 
nounced her engagement to Woolford 


- 1 4 1 “4 
rd would come to a chincl Chey 


known one another. They 


oO 
~4 
] 
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His mind wandered over the years 
that had passed since then—nearly tet 
\ feeling of age came over him—that 


feeling that comes, now and then, 


pecially in moments of bitter struggle, 
1 men of forty as they look back 


over the hurrving vears and the tl ug] lt 
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sinks into their heart that they have 
lived more than half their allotted days. 

He had been successful in business 
and in politics. He had accumulated 
not great wealth, but a sufficiency of 
the world’s goods. Running for the 
House in the days right after peace 
had been made with Spain, when it 
was a political asset for a man to have 
belonged to a regiment that saw active 
service, his energy, brilliancy, honesty 
and ability to make friends and keep 
them had smoothed for him a pathway 
through the State Senate to the gov- 
ernor’s chair. And now he was fight- 
ing for the nomination that should al- 
low him to sit for another year in the 
executive chamber—for a nomination 
by his party had always been equiva- 
lent to election. 

It had been a bitter fight. Those 
politicians who believe in a spoils sys- 
tem raised to the mth power frank- 
ly confessed that they had no use 
for Preston. The public-service cor- 
porations didn’t like him—he was too 
prone to ask, “Where does the State 
come in?” when they suggested bene- 
ficial legislation. He had done his duty 
as he saw it. Therefore there were 
powerful interests opposed to him. And 
Senator James Woolford, who had been 
second all day in the convention ballot- 
ing and would win the nomination if 
this last and most outrageous campaign 
lie had its desired effect, was the op- 
position incarnate. 

Preston hardly doubted that he would 
be renominated, even now. He knew 
his weapons and he knew himself. And, 
withal, he was one of those men who 
never admit they are whipped. The 
configuration of his jaw showed that to 
any who cared to look. But as he sat 
this evening with his eyes half closed, 
waiting, it seemed to him that it was 
all not worth while. Successful in busi- 
ness and in politics—in everything but 
love, he thought regretfully, and love, 
after all, was the only thing that could 
count. 

The door was pushed open softly and 
a curly black head was stuck cautious- 
ly through the opening. It was fol- 
lowed, an instant later, by a little body 








dressed in white. The child that owned 
the head and body shook her finger im- 
pressively at the doll she carried in her 
arms, to insure its perfect silence, and 
tiptoed elaborately into the room. In 
the middle of the floor she stopped, 
carefully laid the doll in a chair and 
said, with an effort at appearing 
“grown-up”: 

“Ahem!” 

Governor Preston started from his 
reverie. When he saw who his visitor 
was his eyes lighted up. ‘Why, chick,” 
he said, playfully, “where did you 
come——" 

The little girl, refusing to notice his 
outstretched hand, was going through 
a little pantomime very evidently pre- 
arranged in her mind. 

Very gravely she attempted a deep 
and stately curtsy—a proceeding that 
resulted in her toppling over igno- 
miniously, whereupon the governor 
smiled and she giggled hysterically. She 
recovered her gravity at once, however, 
began and this time completed the elab- 
orate bow, and proceeded to make this 
speech, composed quite evidently as the 
result of memories of state occasions: 

“Miss Ruth Preston Hamilton pre- 
sents her compliments to Mr. Uncle 
Harry Preston, governor of this great 
and ga-lo-rious State, and begs to re- 
mind him that he promised to tell her 
a perfectly be-yew-tiful fairy-story.” 

The governor entered into the spirit 
of the thing. Perhaps it relieved the 
tension of his mind. Besides, it was 
common knowledge that he invariably 
spoiled this little orphaned niece. 

He rose and bowed with as much 
ceremony as though he had been ad- 
dressing the President of the United 
States. “Mr. Uncle Harry Preston 
presents his compliments to Miss Ruth 
Preston Hamilton,” he sail, with a 
dignity that made the child’s eyes 
sparkle with mirth, “assures her that 
he distinctly remembers the promise, 
made quite recently at the dinner-table. 
but begs leave to state that he fears 
he cannot produce the said be-yew-tiful 
fairy-story at this time because of a 
great pressure of business—which busi- 
ness,” he added, with a sense of how 
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absurd this scene would look to the 
fighters at the convention hall, “has to 
do with his hope that he may continue 
to remain governor of this great and 
ga-lo-rious State—and therefore, he 
begs to be excused.” 

The child did not understand all of 
this. She did grasp, however, that her 
request was refused. “Oh, Uncle 
Harry!” she cried, almost in tears. The 
grandiloquent manner was all gone. 
She was just a little girl again. He 
caught her up in his arms. 

“I’m awfully sorry, chick,” he said. 

“But I’m so lonesome,” she urged, 
with her head cuddled on his shoul- 
der. ‘“‘Aunt Evelyn’s gone to her room 
with a headache, and Mary is down- 
stairs talking to the policeman—and I 
just ex-cep-tion-ally wanted to hear 
that story. Besides, you promised me 
a long time ago that on my birthday 
you would let me stay with you a long 
time in the evening.” 

“Oh—it’s your birthday,” 
Preston seriously. 

The child lifted her head from his 
shoulder and stared into his face with 
shocked surprise. ‘* You—didn’t—for- 
get it, did you?” she demanded. 

The governor lied valiantly. 
of course not,” he said. 

“I’m seven years old now,” said 
Ruth complacently. ‘Pretty soon I'll 
be all grown up.” 

Governor Preston’s mind went back 
to the night, just seven years ago, when 
the other Ruth, his favorite sister, had 
closed her eyes upon a tired world 
and left the new-born Ruth as a me- 
morial. “As if I could ever need a 
reminder,” he thought. \h, well! 
Even though one must be a bachelor 
all his life—the thought was always a 
poignant one, even after ten years— 
it was fine to have such a sweet child 
to love. He pressed her closer to his 
shoulder. 

“So you'll tell me the story,” she 
said, interpreting the caress. 

“Well, well.” 
usually did. 
girl to day.” 
Through a_ side door, opening 
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mused 


“Why, 


He gave way, as he 
“If you’ve been a gool 
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through a hall into the grounds, came 
Bosworth, hurriedly. 

“Woolford’s here!” he said. 

The governor set the child down and 
sprang to his feet. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“In the side hall. I thought you 
might not want people to see him com- 
ing through the main entrance just 
now. Found him myself. First he said 
he wouldn’t come. Then I gave him 
that Ellington business pretty stiff and 
he changed his mind.” 

“Good! Bring him right in. Chick!” 
He turned to the child. ‘‘You’ve got to 
run along out of this. Take her to 
Mary, Bosworth.” 

Ruth’s lips began to quiver. “But 
you didn’t tell me the story, Uncle 
Harry.” 

“That’s so, dear.. Well, I’m afraid 
some other night will have to do.” 

“And it was going to be a per-fectly 
be-yew-tiful fairy-story. Please, Uncle 
Harry——” 

She was on the verge of tears. The 
world is often harsh—at seven. 

“There, there,” said the governor, 
kissing her. “I haven't got a minute 
now, but come back by and by, just be- 
fore you go to bed, and maybe—mind, 
I don’t say sure, but maybe—I'll be able 
to get time for the story.” 

Sunshine dissipated the threatened 
showers. “I'll be back,” said the child, 
running for her doll. “And please tell 
it.” 

As she left the room by one door 
Bosworth opened the other and ushered 
in Senator Woolford. The governor 
had resumed his seat at his desk and af- 
fected to be so busy with the papers 
before him as not to see the out 
stretched hand of his visitor. 

“Good evening, governor,” said the 
senator, with smooth urbanity. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“How are ye, Woolford. 
Smoke ?” 

Woolford, at ease and apparently not 
a bit displeased with himself, took the 
proffered cigar and lit it. As he tossed 





Sit down. 


away the match the governor came to 
the point abruptly. 
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“Have you seen the Ledger?” he 
asked. 

Woolford was a little surprised at 
this sudden attack. “Why—er—yes,” 
he replied, with a little hesitation. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Why——” The senator was a lit- 
tle nonplused. “That’s a question I 
have- ig 

“Figure it’s going to nominate you 
on the next ballot, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I'd hardly say that. Of course 
‘(——-”’ Woolford studied the ash of 
his cigar attentively—‘if you don’t hap- 
pen to be in a position to disprove the 
story, the natural tendency——” 

“Do you believe it?” 





This cross-examination was a little 
disconcerting. “Do I believe what?” 
asked Woolford, sparring for time. 

“The Ledger story. That I was back 
of the Metropolitan steal. That I sold 
out to the railroad. That I’m a graf- 
ter.” 

“Why, no, of course not, governor.” 
Woolford’s every word reeked of in- 
sincerity. 

“Have you told 
don’t believe it?” 

“Now, governor!” The senator threw 
his hands out in a gesture of protest. 
“That’s hardly to be expected. We've 
got a fight on for that nomination. You 
want it—I want it. If this thing comes 
up at the eleventh hour to hurt your 
chances I’d be a fool to throw away 
any advantage.” 

“Would you win on a lie? 

The contempt in the governor's cold 
voice roused Woolford to defense. 

“There's a difference between lawn- 


your friends you 


tennis and politics,’ he said. “I play 
the game.” 
“So do | retorted the governor, 


“but I play it square.” Woolford 
shrugged his shoulders. “And it isn’t 
square, Woolford, to take this nomina- 


tion at the « of my reputation—my 
character—my good name.” 

“You talk like the Y. M. C. A.” 

The governor ignored the sneet 
“What are you going to do?” he de- 


manded. 
“About what?” 
“This story in the Ledger.” 


“What can J do?” 

“Call off your dogs. Refuse to win 
by any such contemptible trick.” 

Woolford continued to smile—all but 
his eyes. 

“Contemptible is a harsh word, gov- 
ernor,” he said. 

“Tt’s the word to fit this case. It’s 
a vicious, vile, contemptible trick. See 
here, Woolford. You’ve known me all 
my life. You know as well as you know 
anything that I’m not capable of sneak- 
ing through that Metropolitan steal. 
You know I’d have vetoed it in a min- 
ute if the governor of this State had 
the veto power. It was a dirty piece 
of thievery. The two words that sold 
the State, body and soul, to the Metro- 
politan Railroad, were put into that bill 
after it left the Senate, and the Com- 
mittee on Engrossed Bills either didn’t 
or wouldn’t see them.” 

“Ancient history, governor,’ said 
Woolford. “We knew all that before.” 

“And now you start this story to the 
effect that J had the words put in— 
this outrageous——” 

Woolford interrupted him with a fine 
assumption of surprise. “J? Bless 
you, no,” he said. “The Ledger dug 
up the facts.” 

“And the Ledger is the principal or- 
gan back of your candidacy. Now 
you're talking as if J were a political 
kindergartner.”’ 

“Really, governor, I’m sorry you 
think I had anything to do with these 
charges.” 

The governor leaned across his desk 
and looked Woolford full in the eye 
“Tf you had known this story was go- 
ing to be printed would you have done 
what you could to stop it?” 

Woolford met his gaze. “I should 
have at least given you the opportunity 
to disprove it’—he laughed a littl— 
“if you can.” 

“My character—my 


political rect rd—tl ese 


reputation—my 
things ought to 
disprove | 

“Ought to—yes,” agreed the senator 
unconvincing ly. 

“See here, Woolford!” snapped the 
governor, “You talk as if you ques- 
tioned my innocence of this charge.” 
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Woolford.affected a yawn. “Oh, of 
course your attitude is admirable,” he 
said, “and I hope you can clear your- 
self of the charge, and all that sort of 
thing.” He looked at his watch and 
his manner changed. “But I’m too old 
at the game to believe it,” he concluded. 

Governor Preston swallowed hard. 
“You mean * he said slowly. 

Woolford ceased to smile. He rose, 
and his steel-hard, narrowed at 
the governor. “I’m afraid you’ve come 
to the end of your rope, governor,” he 

iid, and snapped his watch-case_ to- 
viciously. “The delegates will 
forty minutes—and I’ve 
xot things to do before then. Hadn't 
you better retire from the contest be- 
fore that time, and let it go at that? 
lhe evidence—your personal friendship 
for Wilde of the 
East Side real estate you bought right 

ter the bill was passed—the other 
links in the chain—are too 
Even your best friends must believe it. 
Naturally you have my sympathy, but 
even /——” 

The gyoverno!l o lis feet 
every muscle tense. The men were 
facing each other across the desk \s 
he rose the governor placed his hand 
under the blotting-pad and brought it 
ut holding the paper he had _ placed 
1e re \ll his repression vanished. 
‘You!’ he 
You liar! 


1 
he rope 





eyes, 


gether 


reconvene in 


M etropolitan—the 


strong. 


came t with 


cried. “You hypocrite! 


Because I quietly 
you have the audacity to sit in 
saintly condemnation when | hold here 
in my hand”—he thrust the paper be- 
fore Woolford’s face “the 


that shows bevond a shadow of 


pay out 


evidence 
doubt 
who is the guilty man.” 

“\WWhat is that?” demanded Woolford. 

“The original memorandum sent to 
1 member of the Committee on En- 
instructing him exactly 
‘joker’-—the words 
Woolford reached 
out his hand as though to take the pa- 
per for examination The governor 
drew it back and held it out of reach. 
“Not on your life, Woolford,” he said. 
“This paper is my salvation. It doesn't 


in perpetuity 


leave my hands until it goes to the peo- 
ple of thi 


State.” 
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\ red flush swept up over Wool- 
ford’s face. “That letter to Schuyler,” 
he cried, “is a forgery.” 

“Did I say it was to Schuyler?” de- 
manded the governor. “No. But I 
will. And I'll say further that it is in 
a well-known handwriting—and that it 
bears, in lead-pencil in one corner, the 
initials “‘W. E. J..—which are your 
initials, reversed—that you wrote it, 
Jim Woolford—that you are the grafter 
—the sneak—the disgrace to his party 
and his State. You thought it was 
burned, didn’t you? You didn’t realize, 
with all shrewdness, that a man 
who would sell himself to do your dirty 
work would sell out again to 
Don't try that. Woolford,” 
the senator made a movement as though 
he would throw himself across the desk 
and take the paper by force. “I can 
lick you as well to-day as I did when 
we went to school together. Sit down!” 

Woolford obeved the command me- 
chanically. There was silence for a 
moment, while he sat limply, readjust- 
ing his view-point. Then he 
slowl\ 

“What—do you 


your 


others. 
sternly, as 


spe ke 
propose to do?” he 
| 
asked. 
“To send for the reporters and give 
them a copy of this memorandum. 


“Don't do that, Preston. Remember 


—we've been friends since we were 

boys.” 
The governor threw him back his 
‘Politics isn’t lawn-ten- 


own. sneer. 

nis,” he said. 

your way.” 
‘It will mean ruin,” pleaded Wool- 


the game— 


“Ti play 


ford. “It will mean disgrace. My 
God! Preston. What will my wife 
think ?”’ 

The governor turned on him sharp 


ly. “Let’s not bring her into it.” 

“How can I help it? 
what it will mean to her? She believes 
me to be the soul of honor. She is 
certain I never did a dishonest thing 
or a mean thing in my life. She is 
sure——”’ 

“Stop!” 


Don't you see 


1 the governor, 
“This is a good time to consider her, 
when you have never considered her 
before. When you first entered poli- 


almost shoute 
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tics as the slave of the United Ma- 
chinery did you consider what she 
would think if she ever found you out? 
When you killed Tom Stetson’s repu- 
tation and ruined his life, so he could 
be defeated by a man you could handle, 
did you think of her? When you 
bought poor Ellington of the House 
and he got caught and blew his brains 
out for the disgrace of it, did you think 
of her then? You've played with fire 
all these years, Jith Woolford, and now 
you've got to burn.” 


“She doesn’t know any of these 
things. They never got into the pa 
pers. No one ever told her. She be- 


lieves me to be everything that’s good, 
everything that’s- si 

“Then it’s time she was undeceived 

“Let up on me, Preston. Don’t give 
that paper out. I'll work for you. I'll 
help you go to Washington, to the Sen- 
ate.” Governor Preston shook his head 
impatiently, while Woolford continued : 
“T’ll reform. I'll go straight. Let's 
think of some other way.” 

“There is no other way,” said the 
governor. “I gave you your chance 
when you first came here to-night. | 
put myself in your hands. I asked 
mercy from you. You gave your ver- 
dict against me—and you were judg- 
ing yourself.” 

“But my wife——” 
ford. 

The governor brought his fist down 
on his desk. ‘Your wife,” he ex- 
claimed. “Always your wife! Man, 
don’t you suppose /’ve thought of your 
wife?” 

lor a moment Woolford looked into 
his eyes. Then he sprang from his 
chair and walked across the room and 
back. 

“That's it!” he cried. “I was a fool 
not to think of it before. You used 
to be in love with her yourself. You're 
in love with her now.” He clenched 
his fists and the veins on his forehead 
stood out with rage. “Damn you!” 
He shook his head at Preston, now also 
on his feet. “You're not getting square 
with me for putting up that Ledge) 
story. 


persisted Wool 


You're taking a dirty, cowardly 


revenge on me I 


r marrying the woman 


a we] 
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you wanted to marry yourself. 
deny it?” , 

“That I wanted to marry her? No! 
[’'m proud of it. You know it now, 
just as you knew it ten years ago. I 
never told her—you know why. When 
[ went to Cuba with my regiment I 
hoped to tell her when I came back—if 
[ came back—and when I did she was 
engaged to you. She never knew I 
loved her. She never will know it 
from me.” 

“And you've waited ten years to get 
square with me.” 

“No,” said the governor. “I never 
sought revenge. I hoped you would 
make her a good husband. I wished 
her all the good fortune in the world 
—and you, too, because you were her 
husband. Why,” as Woolford con- 
tinued to zlower incredulously, “don’t 
you suppose I wanted to make this 
memorandum public when it first came 
into my possession, five months ago? 
Didn’t my duty and my inclination both 
point that way? Then why didn’t I? 
Because you were her husband. Even 
to-night [ gave you your chance, for 
her sake. If you had shown mercy to 
me, when you thought you had me 
down and begging, I should have made 
terms with you. But now—it’s too 
late. This memorandum is going to the 
papers.” 

Woolford covered his eyes with a 
hand. ‘She'll leave me when she 
knows,” he almost sobbed. “And then 
——" he turned on Preston threaten- 
ingly, his teeth showing like a wolf’s— 
“vou expect to marry her yourself. I 
suppose you've begun to make love to 
her already. Maybe she is willing you 
should.” 

The governor struck him full in the 
face. ‘You rotten-minded dog!’ he 
cried. Woolford did not return the 
blow, but, dazed, began mechanically to 
pat with his fingers the place where it 
had fallen. The governor turned from 


Do you 


him. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
\\ oolford brokenly. 

“I’m going to the convention hall,” 


replied the governor chokingly, “I’m 
going to read this memorandum to the 
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delegates. I’m going to ruin you, do 
you hear—ruin you? I'll follow it up. 
I'll have you indicted, arrested, tried, 
convicted, sentenced, sent to prison, 
put in stripes. That's what I’m going 
to do. I’ve got you between my finger 
and thumb, so! And, by God! I’m go- 
ing to squeeze you until you break. 
Now get out!” 

Woolford, stunned, retreated as the 
governor advanced on him menacingly, 
mechanically wiping with his handker- 
chief the brown spot that marked the 
governor's blow. The door closed be- 
hind him. 

The governor stood in the middle of 
the floor and pulled himself together 
He had not so lost control of himself 
for years. He didn’t like the experience. 
The thought flitted through his mind 
that he now understood something of 
the feelings of a man who, in the heat 
of passion, kills his fellow. He relaxed 
his tense muscles, took a turn about 
the room, then securely placed the vital 
memorandum in an inside pocket and 


turned to get his hat and coat. He 
looked at his watch. There yet re- 


mained a half hour before the delegates 
would be called to order. 

As he stepped toward the library 
door it opened and a woman came smi- 
lingly into the room. 

“Ethel!” he breathed. And _ then, 
more formally: “Mrs. Woolford!” 

It was no strange thing for Mrs. 
Woolford to call at his house. She was 
on terms of intimacy with his sister. 
Yet it seemed to the governor that he 
was looking at Mrs. Woolford for the 
first time in ten years. Memories 
leaped upon him, confusing his brain. 
Her manner told him she had no ink 
ling of the scene he had just passed 
through. Her first words verified this. 

“IT just dropped in to see Mrs. Elli- 
son,” she said, “and find she has gone 
to her room with neuralgia, so I stopped 
to say howdy to you, just for a minute 
What’s the matter? Aren't you going 
to shake hands?” 

Then he noticed that her hand was 
extended. He wondered vaguely if she 
had been holding it out ever since she 
came in. It was strange how those 
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lights in her hair remained just the 
same as they were so many years ago. 
And not a year older in looks, he said 
to himself—at least not as much older 
looking as he. He was speaking, lame- 
ly enough, as these thoughts ran 
through his head. 
“This is a surprise 
—I hardly know—— 
She laughed merrily. “A surprise? 
Why? Because to-day is the conven- 
tion day and Jim and you are both trvy- 


it's quite a while 


ing for the nomination. Nonsense!” 
Then her face became serious. “Of 
course I wanted Jim to get it,” she 
said, “but I’m sorry he’s running 


against you. We're such old friends.” 

“Wanted him to it?” The gov- 
ernor repeated her words parrotlike. 
“Don’t you want him to, now?” 

“Why, I suppose so. I hardly know. 
Harry’—there was no smile in either 
voice or soft blue eyes now—‘"I saw 
that awful story in the Ledger, and | 
have been hunting everywhere for Jim 
to tell him he must hurry out and deny 
it. I can’t find him, so I came here to 
tell you I know it can't be true. I 
know Jim will be glad I came.” 

“Then you don’t believe the Ledger 


gel 


story?” said the governor. 

“Believe it!’ Mrs. Woolford was 
laughing again. “Absurd! As if any- 
body could, that knew you. Why, I 


would as soon believe it of Jim him- 
self.” 

It was like a dash of cold water in 
the face. “Excuse me,” he said. “Won't 
you sit down?” Then he continued, 
trying to speak lightly: “You don't 
think either of us would do a thing like 
that, eh?” 

“Why, of course not.” 

“Somebody did.’ 

“But isn’t it cruel that they should 
blame it upon you—of all men?” 

“They say all is fair in love, war— 
and politics.” 

Mrs. Woolford repelled the idea. 
‘You wouldn't do a thing like that in 
politics,” she said. “Jim wouldn’t. Of 
course you'll tell them you had nothing 
to do with that horrid thing.” 

He smiled faintly at her innocence 
in supposing a mere denial would right 
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the matter. “Suppose they shouldn't 
believe me?” he asked. 

She replied with true feminine logic. 
“They've got to,” she said. “Why, if 
they knew you as well as I do they’d 
know it was iipossible.” 

“They say they’ve got evidence.” 

“I don’t care what they say. J know 
you didn’t do it.” 

“Suppose I can’t prove it?” 

She caught her breath at this new 
view of things. “But don’t you know 
who did do it : she asked. “You do!” 
she cried, as the governor merely smiled 
whimsically. “And aren't you going to 
tell?” 

“Should I?” 

\t once.” 
[here are reasons why I shouldn't.” 

The woman's voice expressed in- 
credulity. “What reasons could there 
be for you to keep silence now?” she 
exclaimed. 

The governor avoided her look and 
toyed with a paper-knife on his desk. 
“This would ruin him.” 


“Of course. 


Her voice rose indignantly. “He de- 
serves ruin.” 

“Tle has been tempted by his ambi- 
tions.” 

“And he has fallen! 
—a coward.” 

‘He wanted money, 
he loves.” 


Yhen he is weak 


too, for the one 


‘A woman in the case! Worse yet,” 
she said scornfully. 


he governor 


lim honest.” 
“Harry Preston, you make me indig- 
nant! Do you remember the nickname 


1 


you had in school, when we called you 


‘His wife,’ explained t 


softly. “She thinks | 





Haroun al Raschid—the prince in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ who went about in 
diseg righting other people’s wrongs? 
i er how ou got 

The governor smiled tly, but did 
not rephy Elis min d was back in the 
long ago 

[ do,’ ent o1 l as if it 
were y | iy M 

led ink on my 1) r-book and 

yu Lid 1 id it nd took a whip 
ping, when half th knew better. 
I knew why you did it, too—’cause 





to nearly break her heart when Johnny 
was punished. Do you remember those 


days? 

“That was a long time ago,” mused 
the governor. 

“It wasn't right then for you to suf- 
fer for the wrong done by another. It 
isn’t right now.” 

“After all,” said the governor, smi- 
ling, “perhaps my friends wouldn't be- 
lieve it.” 

“You must see to it,”’ she cried, “that 
your enemies don't believe it.” 

“But his wife?” insisted Preston. 

“His wife again!” cried Mrs. Wool 
ford. ‘Never mind his wife. She 
ought never to have married such a 
man.” 

“She didn’t know he was that kind 
of a man,” said the governor. 

“She ought to know it now. Never 
minc her, Harry! Think of yourself.” 

The governor sat for a moment in 
thought. “Suppose you stood in her 
place?” he said. 

Mrs. Woolford laughed. “That is so 
silly, with my honest, good, big-hearted 
Jim. I can’t imagine it. But if I did” 
—her voice became serious again—‘if 
after all my years of happiness, all my 
joys, a wrong committed by my _ hus- 
band threatened to bring sutfering and 
disgrace to an innocent man, I should 
say, let the consequences be what they 
might: ‘Jim has sinned—let him pay.’ ” 

When the governor spoke again it 
was with some effort. “You and— 
Jim—have always been happy, haven't 
you?” he said, 

“Ah, yes.” The woman’s eyes re 
flected her wifely love. “Jim is a busy 
man. He has many interests and | 
don’t understand politics well enough 
o enter into them as well as I wish | 
could. But he loves me and I love him 
[ honestly believe, Harry,’ she ended 
impulsively, “that I am the happiest 
woman in the world.” 

The door opened and Ruth appeared, 


clad in her night-dre with which, as 
he became aware of Mrs. Woolford’s 
presence, she modestly endeavored to 
cover her feet, sidling behind a chair 


with a startled “Oh!” 
“Come on,” called the governor. 
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“Mrs. Woolford will forgive your eve- 
ning clothes.” 

The child came to him. “Mary says,” 
she began, by way of mek duction, “that 
it’s ab-so-lutely scan-d’lous the hours 
I’m keeping.” Then: “Is it most time 
for that fairy-story?” 

Mrs. Woolford rose. “I must go,” 
she said. “Tell her the story before 
the sand-man comes. I’m glad | had 
ae! — to see you and tell you how 
| ior those newspaper lies, and how 
sure 7 am it will come out oy right. 
You wi/l put the blame where it belongs 
and exonerate yourself. | ne it. Jim 
would ask it, too, if he were here.” 

When she had kissed Ruth and he 
had returned from seeing her to the 
door he sat at his desk, lost in confu- 
sing thoughts. If he let Woolford’s 
story sti he stood before a suspicious 
world a betrayer of his trust—a grafter. 
If he exposed his rival and won the 
nomination and a cleared name he 
broke the heart of the one woman in 
the world. How the lights glinted in 
her hair! What should he do? How 
young she looked-——and how happy! 
What ou oht he to do? 

The child tugged at his coat. “I’m 
getting ex-treme ly sleepy,” g 
minded him. 

“Oh, yes.” He roused himself. 
here was a story, wasn't there?” 





“T . 
( 


‘A fairy-story,” she said, climbing 
into his lap and settling herself com- 
fortably. “And it must be a new one 
and a perfectly be yew tiful one.” 
“I’m afraid I can't tell it to-night, 
he murmured. “There is so much on 


my mind—so many big things—— 


‘They ain't bigger’n me,” she pro- 
tested “T’m seven. And besides, you 


The idea came to Preston like an in- 
spiration. “I'll do it,” he said to him 
self. Then, after a moment: “Well 
lear, here goes. The story is called 
‘The Good Fairy and Happiness.’ ” 

They made a pretty picture, the big, 
strone man and the gravely listening 
child on his knee—the one stating, in 
language a habe could understand, the 
most complex problem he had ever 
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Ruth's voice was drowsy. The sand- 
man was coming fast. “Was he a very 
good little boy?” she asked. 

“Er—er—why, yes—pretty 
said the governor. 

“And was she a 
girl?” 

“The best in the whole world.” 

Ruth nodded her head with grave 
decision. “Then the fairy let her keep 
it, of course,” she said positively. And 
added: “Little girls are always of more 
im-por-tance than little boys.” 

The governor sat silent. The curly 
head swung lower and lower, until it 
rested on his shoulder. The child’s 
breathing grew regular and heavy. The 
sand-man had arrived. 

The minutes lengthened. \ 
in the hall struck the hour and still the 
governor sat, immovable, staring before 
him. After a time he rose, carrying 
the child carefully. He had reached 


good,” 


very go id little 


cl ck 
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the door with his precious burden when 
she awoke, and asked sleepily: 
“What did the fairy do, 
Harry?” 
The governor answered her softly: 
“She let the little girl keep it, dear, 
just as you guessed.” 


Uncle 


The clock had struck again. With- 
out premonitory knock the door 
slammed open and Bosworth, when he 
had found a voice, blurted out his news. 

“There never was such a thing!’ he 
shouted. “Woolford got the floor and 
said you were all right and the Ledger 
all wrong. He proved it by withdraw 
ing and moving your renomination by 
acclamation. It went with a whoop!” 
Bosworth paused. “But [ don’t under 
stand it,” he added. 

He never understood, either, why the 
governor laid his head on his arms and 
sobbed like a child. 





AN 


N‘ ) others love as you and [— 
I'm sure of that. I'll tell you why 


This way it is 


my dear 


EXPLANATION 


“you see, 


I dote on you, and you love me; 
Whereas these other lovers gay 


We 


see around 1 


1s every day, 


Who claim to answer Cupid's call, 


Don’t 


care about 


us two at all; 


\nd any mortal who denies 


That all of bliss 


lies in your eyes 


Is utterly unlearned in bliss, 


And therefore knows not 


what love 


\nd any girl who looks at m« 
\nd does not—well, I guess vou see, 
And that my love is Q. E. D. 





Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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py? EBSTER hails from 
back East somewhere ; 
lowa, I reckon it was. 
Comes out here to 
Idaho for his health, 
a tall, ganglin’, nar- 
row - chested feller, 
and inside a year he’s 
most as big and broad 
as Jim Slater, and Jim has to go 
through doors sideways. We learns to 
like Webster a heap, too, for all he’s so 
quiet and don’t what you call “mix” 
much; and we likes him because he’s 
got “savvy.” Understand? If you 
knows what that is, why you knows 
Webster. 

Well, bein’ plenty healthy now, and 
not havin’ any work to do, Webster 
occupies himself fallin’ in love with 
Miss Morgan, who’s come out with her 
paw while he’s visitin’ the boss a while. 
Miss Morgan's a daisy, you mark me; 
little, and plump, and black-eyed, and 
rosy, with a perky little tilt to her nose, 
and in for everything under the sun. 
\lso, she’s as masterful as Webster is 
quiet and retirin’. Also, and more to 
the point, she’s as much in love with 
Webster as he is with her, and us fel- 
lers is already debatin’ whether we 
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gives ‘em spoons or a leather album, 
when all of a sudden there’s trouble. 
It's sure-enough trouble, too. You 


see, Miss Morgan’s tenderhearted, aw- 
ful, and one day when Jim Slater’s lick- 
in’ his kid out by the corral ‘cause he’s 
caught him ridin’ with a buckin’-strap, 
why, Miss Morgan gets all worked up 






















about it and wants Webster go make 
him stop it, 

Vebster havin’ savvy, as I says be- 
fore, and also bein’ well acquainted 
with Jim, naturally hesitates some about 
speakin’ to him at such times. 

“Make him let that child alone!” says 
Miss Morgan, stampin’ her foot. “It’s 
brutal !”’ 

And then while Webster’s tryin’ to 
explain that maybe the kid’s dad knows 
best, she gives him an awful look, says 
he’s a coward, turns and runs up to 
Jim herself, takes the quirt away from 
him, tells him he ought never to’ve had 
a boy like Sammy anyway, and walks 
away leadin’ the kid by the hand, and 
Jim standin’ there with his mouth open 
a mile. Her face is red and her lips 
shut up tight, and she walks back past 
Webster like she ain’t seein’ him, old 
Webster gettin’ as white as she is red. 

Then she takes the kid on over to 
the house and makes the cook give him 
a piece of pie so he don’t cry no more. 
The funny part of it is when Jim gets 
over his surprise enough to speak he 
says Miss Morgan’s a brick, and done 
just right. Say, do you reckon he’d 
of looked at it that way if one of us 
fellers done it?) Excuse me! 

But poor old Webster’s all broke up. 
and declines in that new health of his 
rapid for the next few days. And them 
two don’t vouchsafe no conversation to- 
ward each other nor nothin’; just talks 
to us fellers all the time, and acts like 
they don’t even suspicion each other's 
there. 
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Well, sir, it runs along this way for 
a week, and we can’t stand it no lon- 
ger. If we didn’t like ’em both maybe 
we wouldn’t have cared a doggone, but 
we do like ‘em, and it’s embarrassin’ 
to us havin’ ’em act that way round 
where we be. 

Jim’s specially anxious account he 
says he’s to blame for it all, and so 
one day he offers to let Webster ride 
Billy in front the house, thinkin’ maybe 
if he gets bucked off on his head a 
couple times Miss Morgan appreciates 
it, and changes her mind about him be- 
in’ a coward. 

“Anybody who rides Billy’s a hero,” 
says Jim, when he makes the offer. 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” says Web- 
ster, drylike. “I quite agree with you 
about Billy. I'll think it over,” says he, 
and turns on his heel. 

sut he don’t say any more about it 
to Jim, and so us fellers gets together 
out by the corral one day after dinner 
and talks it over. 

“Here’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell,” says Lem Rogers. ‘‘Webster’s 
got too much fool pride to go tell her 
he’s in the wrong—which he ain’t in 
spite of what Jim here says at the time, 
for if a man ain’t got a right to lick 
his own kid who has? And Miss Mor- 
gan, bein’ a woman, of course just 
naturally can’t say she’s in the wrong 
which she is. Very well, then, what 
next? Why,” says Lem, “if she says 
he’s a coward, the thing for him to 
do is make a hero of himself some- 
how, and then—why then, doggone it, 
there you are, and they don’t have to 
go back to first cases at all. Ridin’ 
that Billy horse would have been bully 
if Webster could have seen it that way, 
though,” says Lem. 

“That’s what I’m thinkin’ myself,” 
says Jim. “But they’s no use speakin’ 
to Webster any more. The chances 
are he gets ugly if we do. But now 
suppose, for instance, Miss Morgan gets 
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word from us—private, you understand 
—of some lero doin’s he’s already been 
into, why, maybe that does the business 
just as well.” 

“But Webster never is a hero yet, so 
far’s we know,” says Lem. 








\t that Jim laughs. ‘Lem,’ says he, 
rollin’ up a fresh cigarette, “did you 
ever hear that ‘All’s fair in love’? 
Well,” goes on Jim, “it’s been wrote, | 
and in a book, and it means just this; 
folks in love bein’ wholly unfitted to 
distinguish between right and wrong 
anyhow, why, it’s foolish wearin’ your- 
self all out tellin’ ‘em the truth if some- 
thin’ else gets results quicker. There 
you are,” says he, “and what’s the good 
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of books if they don't help you over 
the high places?” 

“Good enough,” savs Lem “Well 
Lo the limit. thet and tell her he kills 
some one on There'll be your hero, 
with thrills throwed in, and you bet 


thrills count 

But Jim savs that won't do. “Folks 
that kills other folks is villains, and 
hearin’ about ‘em gives you the wrong 
kind of thrills,” says he. “A hero’s a 
feller that does things ‘t gives you whol- 
ly different thrills’n that; and what's 
more, the things they does is harder 
to do. Killin’ people,” says Jim, 
‘while difficult at times, is not only 
villainous, but easy, compared to sav- 
in’ ’em, for instance. Now that’s my 


idea,” he says, “savin’ some one from 
somethin’, like she saves my kid from 
bein’ licked, only, make it savin’ "em 
from somethin’ they don’t deserve.” 
So it’s finally decided that’s just 





what we'll do, and as Jim says it looks 
better if only one of us appears in it, 
we draws cuts to find out who d 

the work, and doggoned if I don’t dra 
that short stick myself! I does, for a 


fact! And that after layin’ low all 
the time and not sayin’ a thing. But 
that ain’t the worst \fter talkin’ it 
over a while it’s decided so long as 


1 


I does the tellin’ it’s no more’n fair 
to let me arrange it. 

“Make all arrangements to suit your- 
self,” says Jim, “only make it hard to 
do, and put in your best licks for Web- 


ster.” 
Well, sir, I" scared, and I’m more 
scared later when I does it, account 


I’m so backward thinkin’ of things to 
say when I’m talkin’ to folks. Some- 
times when I’m by myself I thinks up 
the dandiest things to say you ever 
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hears, and then when I goes to get ’em 
off to some one, why doggone it all, my 
mind goes to workin’ like a churn- 
splasher, and I smears things all up. 
They’s only one way of gettin’ round 
it, and that’s to keep your eyes shut 
when you're talkin’, specially if it’s to 
girls, and then when they looks at you 
the funny way they does sometimes, 
why, you don’t see ’em of course, and 
it makes it a heap easier. 

Well, anyway, they gets the boss to 
give me a day off to think up the 
business, and early in the mornin’ I 
saddles up and rides off to the lava 
rocks down by the river, account I 
thinks maybe it helps some to be where 
it’s lonesome when I’m thinkin’. But 
honest, this time I can’t think of noth- 
in’. All I does is wish one of the other 
fellers is me. I gives up finally, dis- 
eusted, and I’m ridin’ back out, when I 
happens to see a lot of bear tracks 
round the spring where one comes down 
in the night for water, and I gets a 
inspiration, 


1) 1 


“It’s Providence does it,” Says Fe. Oe 


makes it a bear who’s killin’ some one 
and Webster saves ’em.”’ 

So I stays there a while longer and 
thinks it up. It’s great work, mental, 
[ assures you, makin’ up a hero. Sort 
of gets all in through you when you 
get it goin’ good, till you more’n half 


a fact. Well, in the course of a hour 

or so I thinks up a very cred'table per- 

wind-up I 
1 


believes in it yourself. You does, for 


e 1 
formance, all 
ficgers two hard ways, both bein’ so 


me is the 


except the m 
rood I can’t decide which ¢ 
vest. So finally I allows I'll keep ‘em 
; 
| 





1 in mind and use whichever presse 
iardest at the time hich is fatal. 

What i it : tvs ti el I ( \ d 
1! 1 1 ¢ [ ri s 1p ] ¢ 

1 bear,” iys | d don’t get 
further, for just then Miss Morgan 
ides up goin’ for the m 

Wh —_—* = 

“Where's the bear?” he again, 
eager, when nobody don’t answer. 

[ can’t think of anything to say for 
a minute, and all the fellers is lookin’ 
sort of sheepishlike, and there she sits 


on her pony, lookin’ from one to the 
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other of us suspiciouslike ‘cause we 
don’t answer. 

“What about the bear?” says she to 
Lem, personal. 

“Pinto seen one last fall up in the 
Beaver Dams,” says Lem, sort of hang- 
doggy. They call me Pinto account 
this little tassel of white hair of mine, 
the rest of it bein’ black. 

“Oh!” says Miss Morgan, and keeps 
on a-sittin’ there, quiet, lookin’ us over. 
“How very int’ristin’!’’ she says final- 
ly, sarcastic. “I’m goin’ for the mail.” 
And off she puts, us fellers drawin’ 
long breaths and mighty glad she didn’t 
catch on to anything, you bet. 

Well, we holds a powwow, and de- 
cides I tell her after supper that night, 
account then her paw always plays 
cribb with the boss a spell. So I starts 
over to the doby they’re stayin’ in about 
seven o'clock, Jim holdin’ Webster from 
gettin’ onto things by showin’ him how 
he makes a horsehair bridle. I steps 
up to the door, brisk, and knocks. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Turner!” says she, 
openin’ the door. “Father ain't hurt, 
is he?’ says she, scaredlike, 

“No’m,” says I. “He’s all right; I 
just thought I’d drop round and see 
how you are a while.” 

“Oh!” says she, relievedlike. “I 
thought by your face something's hap- 
pened maybe. Come in,” she says, cor- 
dial. 

“How're you to-night, Miss Mor- 
gan?’ I says, takin’ a chair. 

“Why, I’m pretty well,” says she, 
sittin’ down in another. “I hope you're 
well, Mr. Turner,” she says, smilin’ 
pleasant. 

ius 


] 
| 
I 











‘Yes’m, I’m well, ays 
I, crossin’ one leg over t her and 
settlin’ down for business. 

“Chilly night,” I says, after a while 

“Ts it?’ says she, surprisedl "| 
thought ‘twas rather warm 3 eve 
nin 

So ’tis,” says I, tryin’ to be « 
like SO is, ma an . | leans VW 1 
It'll be chilly here in the m 
later, though,” I says 

“T fancy, s she 11] 

“Snows pretty deep he n the win 


ter-time,” says L[. 
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“IT fancy,’ says she, smilin’ some 
more. 

“Ever see a old grizzly when she’s 
just come out before the snow’s all 
gone?” says I, 

“Why, no,” says she, “I can’t say’s I 
have. Are they any different then, 
Mr. Turner?” 

“Yes’m,” says I, “a heap. 
hungry and savage, awful.” 

“My!” says she. “I shouldn’t care to 
meet one, I’m sure.” 

“T did last spring,” says I, drivin’ 
straight for it. “Me and Mr. Webster 
met one.” 

“You don’t say!” she says, eyin’ me 
sharplike till I can’t look at her. 

Then without another word she turns 
and begins showin’ me pictures in a big 
book she’s just got from home. I 
looks at a few of ’em so’s not to be im- 
polite, and then I cuts in again. 

“How'd you like to hear about me 
and Mr. Webster that time?” says I. 

She don’t say anything for a min- 
ute, just sits there sort of studyin’. “I 
was wonderin’,” says she directly, “if 
it was the same bear Mr. Rogers said 
you saw up in the Beaver Dams last 
fall. Was it?” says she. 

“Oh, no’m,” says I, hasty, “not at 
all. It’s that time Mr. Webster’n me’s 
up in Adler Cafion above the Beaver 
Dams. We're out huntin’ at the time, 
and been trackin’ a big grizzly through 
the snow all day. She’s a monster by 
her tracks. They're that big,” says I, 
holdin’ my hands about a foot apart. 

“Mercy!” says she, int’risted to once. 

“Yes’m,” I goes on, shuttin’ up my 
eyes tight, ‘cause she’s lookin’ at me 
hard. ‘We've follered her all day long, 
and just as it’s gettin’ twilight we fol- 
lers them tracks into a blind cation, 
and, as they’s no tracks leadin’ back 
out, we knows we has that grizzly 
trapped. That is, we figgers we has 
her trapped; but Lord A’mighty, miss, 
we ain’t no more’n passed through that 
openin’ leadin’ in, when whoof! the 
biggest grizzly I ever sees rises right 
up behind us, gaunt and awful, and 
there she has us trapped.” 

“Mercy!” says she. “And then?” 
“It’s a awful minute, ma’am,” says 


They’re 


I. “For she’s comin’ like the day of 
judgment in a camp-meetin’. Before 
we ever has a chance to shoot she’s 
atop of us, ragin’, and growlin’, and 
carryin’ on dreadful. They’s no room 
now for usin’ guns, so we fights man- 
ful with our knives, she drivin’ us back 
toward that rocky wall, ma’am, where 
we can't get no further back. I gets 
in a lucky stroke with my knife, and 
she gives way. We pursues her, valiant, 
and just as it looks like we wins aiter 
all, whack! she catches Webster a lick 
with her awful paw, and away he goes 
a-spinnin’, away and away and away, 
turnin’ round and round and round, 
sick’nin‘like, till finally he topples over 
in a twisty heap, all arms and legs and 
head.” 

“A-w-f-u-l!” says Miss 
shudderin’, 

“Yes’m,” says IJ, “for there I be, 
alone now, facin’ that livin’ hurricane. 
She sees things has turned her way, 
and she’s all over me to once, like a 
cloudburst. Back, back I goes, battlin’ 
desp’rit’ with her every step, and get- 
tin’ weaker every minute from losin’ 
blood. My knees is givin’ way, and 
my arms is like wood. My eyes is get- 
tin’ dim till I hardly sees them drippin’ 
jaws as they’re gettin’ closer and closer. 
I raises my arms to hold her off as she’s 
raisin’ up for one mighty stroke to end 
it all, and just as I’m feelin’ her hot 
breath on my face, my light’s out, and 
[ faints dead away.” 

“Go on,” says Miss Morgan, as I 
pauses, wore out. 

“Go on!” thinks I to myself. “Go 
on!” And then it comes over me like 
a flash what I’m there for. Don’t you 
know I gets so int’risted in that fight 
of mine {i clean forgets about Web- 
ster? I! does, for a fact! 

“And then, Miss Morgan,” I says, 
impressive as I can, “and then, when 
| opens them eyes of mine again, I sees 
Webster standin’ there, white but calm, 
his face grim, a-wipin’ his knife on his 
pants. Yes, ma’am, and I feels yet the 
relief that comes over me then when I 
recognizes it’s Webster and not the 
bear.” 

“It must have been a great relief,” 


Morgan, 
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says she, thoughtful. “But I fancied 
Mr. Webster’s already been killed by 
the bear.” 

“Oh, no’m,” says [L. “I thinks so, 
too, at the time. But it seems he’s only 
hurt dreadful, and just before | faints 
he’s come to, and seein’ my awful 
plight, bad off as he is, he crawls pain- 
ful along on his hands and knees up 
to that bear, and hamstrings her; then, 
as she starts cripplin’ down, he raises 
himself, all totterin’, and in one motion 
falls forward again and plunges his 
knife plump through that bear’s heart.” 

[ opens my eyes and pauses for her to 
say somethin’, but she don’t. Instead of 
that she’s got her ear cocked toward 
the winder, a-listenin’. 

“What's that?” says she. 

“Tt’s nothin’ but the wind, ma’am,” 
says I, scufflin’ my feet. “It’s the wind!” 
says I again, loud, so she don't hear it 
no more. 

But I’m rattled, for it ain't the wind, 
no more’n I be. I figgered right away 
it’s them fool fellers crawlin’ up to the 
winder, listenin’ to what's goin’ on, and 
they ain’t got the sense to keep quiet. 

“What was you a-sayin’, ma’am?’ 
says I, scufflin’ my feet some more. 

“Oh!” says she, turnin’ round all 
smiles. “You was tellin’ how Mr. Web- 
ster does somethin’ to the bear.”’ 

“Yes’m,” says I, keepin’ my eye on 
her. I dassent shut ‘em now for fear 
hers wanders to that winder again. “Mr. 
Webster sces I’m faintin’, and strug- 
glin’ up on one elbow he takes a snap- 
shot with his six-shooter and catches 
that bear with a bullet right in the left 
eye. At that she half turns toward 
him, he tells me afterward, and bang! 
he catches her again, in the right eye 
this time, and she comes topplin’ over 
plumb atop of me, dead as a door-nail, 
but my life’s saved.” 

\s I stops I hears a sort of a snort 
outside. Miss Morgan don't hear it, 
though, for she keeps lookin’ straight 
at me, quizzical., 

“My!" says she. “And did that little 
tuft of hair turn white while you were 
They’s most always 
somethin’ like that happens, you know,” 
says she. 


SO frightened ? 
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“Yes'm,” says I, glad her attention 
is drawed to me. “It’s right over the 
spot in my brain where a feller gets 
scared at, I reckon, account the rest’s 
still black.” 

“I fancy,” says she. “Go on.” 

“That’s all,” says I, “except Mr. 
Webster’s a mighty fine feller for doin’ 
what he done.” 

“Yes?” says she. 

“Yes, he is,” says I. “He’s a sure- 
enough hero. Savin’ people’s lives 
that’s bein’ killed by grizzly bears is 
mighty hard to do,” I says. 

“T fancy,” says she, and doggoned if 
she ain’t laughin’. It makes me mad. 

“Ain’t he a hero?” I demands, pas- 
sionit. 

“I fancy he must be two of ’em from 
what you tells me,” says she, laughin’ 
right out loud; and with that they’s an- 
other snort outside. 

“Then why don’t you have him, any- 
way?” says I, grittin’ my teeth and 
makin’ up my mind I'll see it through 
now if I busts, and I’m lookin’ straight 
at her, throwin’ caution to the winds. 

“Meanin’ what, Mr. Turner?” says 
she. 

“Meanin’?” says I, slow and. delib- 
erate. ‘Meanin’ this, ma’am,” I says, 
gettin’ up out of my chair abrupt. 
“Why don’t you marry him then?” 

Say, for a minute I don't know 
whether she’s goin’ to order me out the 
house, or beat me with the tongs she’s 
foolin’ with, for her eyes flashes omi- 
nous, and her face gets that dull red you 
sees sometimes. 

“T think, Mr. Turner,” says she, 
coldlike, “you presumes to carry your 
joke a little too far. May I inquire who 
sent you here to ask that question?” 
she says. 

Say, I’m scared foolish. “Nobody,” 
I says, hurried, thinkin’ maybe she fig- 
gers Webster's in it. “Nobody says a 
word to us. We just wanted to help 
you-all out.” 

“Wer she repeats. 

“Us fellers,” says I, wishin’ I was 
somewheres clse now it’s too late. 

“I see,” says she, noddin’. ‘*Well,” 
1@ says, “will vou please inform the 
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rest of ‘us fellers’ that I appreciates 
your efforts, and that I’m not thinkin’ 
of marryin’ any one at present. Though 
I must say,” says she, “they've sent 
a very convincing Cupid.” 

Well, of course, I dassent say any 
more after that, for the fat’s in the 
fire sure enough. I’m bucked off, so 
to speak, and feelin’ like I’ve been 
made a fool of; sort of like when I’m a 
kid in school and gets took up by the 
teacher and licked before everybody, for 
of course I figgers them fellers outside 
hears the whole thing. I stands there 
studyin’ my feet and tryin’ to think of 
somethin’ to do, but I can’t, and the 
first I knows I hears a little gasp. I 
looks up quick, and, gentlemen, hush! 
There’s Miss Morgan with her face as 
white as wool, starin’ big-eyed straight 
at the winder, and doggoned if there 
ain't a bear a-lookin’ into that room! 
You talk about creatin’ a diversion! 
If there’s ever a diversion in this world, 
it’s that bear 

Well, sir, don’t you know that for 
just a minute I’m scared? I am, for 
a fact, and then it comes over me it’s 
that fool Lem dressed up in Jim’s bear- 
skin, tryin’ to be funny account the way 
things has turned out, and I starts to- 
ward the door, mad as the dickens. 

“Don’t leave me here alone,” gasps 
out Miss Morgan. 

“Shucks!” says I. 
bears? Gimme a 
Webster and we 
’em.” 

“But you’re not armed,” says she, ex- 
sited, as [ keeps on toward the door. 


“Who's afraid of 
side-pardner like 
rids the country of 


“I’m born with all the arms I needs 
for such bears, ma’am,” says I. “If 
you excuses me for a minute I'll bring 
it in to you.” 

And out I goes, with her a-squealin’ 


after me about bein’ killed. I sneaks 
round the doby and there’s Mrs. Bear 
just raisin’ up to the winder again. 
“Lem!” says I. “I got you!” And 
with one hand I grabs for the scruff of 
iis neck and the other for that short 
bear-tail. What's more, I connects with 


them regions successful 
But, gentlemen, hush! It wasn’t them 
there, after 


fellers out all! That’s a 
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Sure 


sure-enough bear I’m a-hold of! 
as you're a foot high! It’s true we 
learns later it’s Mike Sandry’s pet bear 
cub that’s wandered down from Lava, 
but at the time I only realizes it’s a 
all right bear, and when I sings out “I 
got you,” and lays hands on him, that 
bear lets out the most astonished whoof 
*t ever comes out of a bear’s throat, and 
droppin’ down on all fours starts fran- 
tic round the doby, scared to death. 
“Whoof! Whoof!” she snorts, char- 
gin’ forward on a lope, too scared to 
turn round and make me let go her tail, 
and I’m too surprised to let go by my- 


cir- 


self. “Whoof! Whoof!” And 

clin’ around she makes straight for the 
open door of that doby. Yes, sir, 
straight for that door, and I quits be- 
in’ surprised and gets scared for Mis 
Morgan. Frantic I tugs at that tail, 
but they ain't no stop to her. She 


goes whoofin’ toward that door like a 


cyclone, with me a-danglin’ along b« 


hind like I’m a tin can. I reckon if 
it’s daylight it’s the most ridiculous 
sight you ever sces. 

“Whoof!” she snorts, and she’s 





through the door like a prodigal gettin’ 
home, straight the room, and 
bang! butts head plumb into 
the fireplace. 

I looks round quick and Miss Mor- 


across 


she her 


gan’s atop of the cubbard, her eyes as 
big as a horse’s. 
“Take him out!” she hollers. “Take 


him out!” 

But the bear don’t pay the least at- 
tention to her. She just draws back, 
and with another whoof starts gallop- 


in’ round the room, half blinded by 
the smoke and ashes. I dassent let go 
now, for thev’s no tellin’ what she does 
once she’s rid of me and gets time to 
collect them thoughts of het Desides, 
I'm safer where I be, let alone keepin’ 


her attention from Miss Morgan. 
Round and round we goes, knockin’ 
over chairs and und makin’ the 
awfulest noise since Larkin’s twins has 
the measles. I’m Be- 
in’ a drag to a scared bear is engross- 
in’ work for a time, but the exhilaration 
it wears off as your knees begin to 
through on the floor and_ the 


tables, < 


most wore out. 


scrape 
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slivers go in. I’m feelin’ like I just 
can’t last more’n another round of such 
carryin’s on, not even for Miss Mor- 
gan’s sake, when I hears a shout. 

The bear hesitates for just about two 
seconds, and I sees Webster standin’ 
in the door a-puffin’, and hears the fel- 
lers comin’ a-hollerin’. Another diver- 
sion, thinks I to myself; the night’s 
full of ‘em. 

“Tere’s your chance!” | 

Webster. ‘Make good!” 

Well, sir, in lookin’ at Webster I 
reckon the bear sees the door for the 
first time since we came in, for she 
gives a whoof and charges. Webster's 
half turned, pickin’ up a chair-leg a-ly- 
in’ on the floor. He's stooped over, you 
understand—which is mighty careless 
of him—and bless your life, he don't 
have a _chance : we goes over that hero 
like he’s a rug, out the door, and away 
takin’ the first handy trail 


shrieks out 


we mel 
north. 

[ lasts for about two rods, I reckon, 
though I never does figger out what 
for; then I snags against a sage-bush, 
they’s a sound like claws scratchin’ on 
rocks, and with one last snort little 
Mrs. Bear turns me loose and gallops 
on into the night by herself. 

Well! There | be, sore, wore out, 
and disgusted. I've not only failed to 
deliver the goods, but I've queered my- 
self with Miss Morgan ond flattened 
out Webster. It don’t look like things 
could have turned out worse, does it? 
And as I limps painful back to the doby 
to see what harm’s done, I figgers the 
only thing left for me is to draw my 
wages early in the mornin’ and light 


But [ don’t, and T’ll te® you whv. 

t's this way. Wher } ets up “o the 
door there’s Webster standin’ up—he 
ain't hurt a mite—listenin? *a Miss 
Morgan who's talkin’ away es ccivedlike. 
and there’s Jim and Lem starin’ round 
at that wrecked room with eyes you 
knocks off with sticks, easy. Then, as 


they sees me standin’ in the door, Miss 
Morgan he be gins to laugh, and Web- 
ster he iw and Jim and Lem they 

aughin’ like the dickens. It’s aw- 








ful personal, and I’m so doggoned sore 
and beat up it makes me mad again. 
No one likes to be laughed at, spe- 
cially if he’s done somethin’ to be 
laughed at for. That's when laughin’s 
dangerous. So I sort of flares up, as 
I says, and tries to think of the worst 
thing I can do to ’em. 

Then in a flash I makes up my mind 
and sails ahead. It’s a last chance, and 
maybe I kills two birds with one stone. 

“Mr. Webster,” says I, shuttin’ my 
eyes up tight so I talks freely, “maybe 
you all think it’s funny ‘bein’ drug 
around by a bear who’s goin’ forty miles 
an hour, includin’ stops. Maybe you 
fancies I does it for my own personal 
and private gain, account I enjoys trav- 
elin’ at them high rates of speed be- 
hind such forces. li so, I undeceives 
you. It’s a incident in a effort to make 
a hero out of you! Maybe I fails be- 
cause I ain’t finished enough at the 
work; maybe it’s account the material 
don’t grade high enough. I’m free to 
say I leans toward the idea it’s in the 
material. However, you easy proves 
which is right, and you proves it now. 
If they’s any such strain in your breed- 
in’ get busy and patch up that foolish 
quarrel of your'n and Miss Morgan’s, 
and do it right here! If that’s hard, 
think of what I done.” 

Well, sir, they ain't laughin’ a mite 
when I’m through and opens up them 
eyes of mine. It’s still as Sunday. 
Then Jim coughs, and Miss Morgan 
sort of gasps. 

“You ridiculous man!” says she in a 
minute, her color comin’ up consider- 
able. “How dare you?” 


3ut Webster laughs again. “It is 
pretty ridiculous, ain't it?’ says he, 
sort of grim, lookin’ round at that 


room. “And yet,” says he, turnin’ to 
Miss Morgan with his eyes a-shinin’, “I 
don’t know but ‘twould be more so not 
to take Mr. Turner's advice. Won't 
you play with me i re 





\nd first you th 
laughin’ and shakin’ re 
all laughin’, and | it's 


all they is to tell, except that we finally 
decides on silver spoons. 




















it said at the start 
that I always liked 
Manners, and none of 
the strictures upon 
him and his conduct 
that appears in this 
story is mine. As a 
simple old fellow 
with a keen sense of 
the intricate in life’s comedy, I have 
made it a rule for years never to con 
tradict, or disagree, or overrule any 
one, because of the shortness of the life 
that is left me and my abiding desire 
for peace, and because, should I do so, 
I might lose the only pleasure | have— 
that of laughing at the foibles and the 
follies of my younger fellow men and 
women. And so it came about that | was 
the recipient of every opinion, prejudice, 
and criticism aroused by Manners, 
from every occupant of that exclusive 
summer hotel. 

He was a tall, big-shouldered indi 
vidual, not very talkative, none too cul 
tured—in summer-hotel etiquette 
with a pleasant, inscrutable, mind-your 
own-business expression to his face, a 
pair of steel-gray eyes that seemed to 
pierce you as you talked to him, and a 
hand that was big, powerful, and 
scarred, with bent fingers that he could 
not straighten, and which were as 
square as fence-pickets and as big at the 
ends as at the middle. 

A graduate working man, surely, 
and utterly out of place in that hotel. 
So said Old Lady Summers, and ] 
agreed with her. 











He dressed well; but, for that mat- 
ter, any one with money can dress well; 
and, as regards choice and taste in 
neckwear and jewelry, this can be sup- 
plied by any haberdasher’s salesman. 
So his appearance was no real index of 
his worth. It was something else— 
something intangible, indefinable, indi- 
cating either in its presence or in its 
absence, that Manners was not a gen- 
tleman. 

Most of the men smoked cigarettes, 
as gentlemen should, but Manners 
smoked a pipe, and, though careful not 
to blow smoke among the ladies, he was 
yet an insult to his artistic surround- 
ings, and his habit of walking up and 
down the veranda like a caged bear, 
his boot-heels coming down hard on the 
boarding, with that execrable pipe in 
his teeth, was specially irritating to the 
nerves of all. The landlord was ap- 
pealed to, but in vain; he evidently 
liked Manners. 

By this time Manners was_ being 
talked about and—I think it was young 
Badger’s wit that supplied the prefix 

we called him Bad Manners; always, 
however, in the third person. I do not 
think that any of us, old or young, mal 
or female, could stand before him in 
the spirit of criticism. But, labeled 
now, his other shortcomings, real and 
imagined, were called under review, 
and poor Manners must have wondered 
why his ears burned so steadily. 

There were two other young persons 
among us who have a vital place in this 
story—Miss Ellsworth and Mr. Haw- 
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ley. Miss Ellsworth was a tall young 
woman, almost as tall as Manners, with 
a Greek profile, a figure that was a sym- 
phony in curves, and a personality so 
winning, so charming, so utterly nat- 
ural and unaffected, as to even impress 
an old fellow like me. 1 had even vol- 
unteered to run an errand for her, and 
was pleased with her acquiescence. She 
was a kindergarten teacher, penniless 
beyond her salary; and only the kind- 
ness of wealthy relatives permitted her 
to enjoy her vacation among exclusive 
Us. 
Mr. Hawley was a person of impor- 
tance. He had money, and an educa 
ted talent in spending it. He had an 
automobile, a steam-yacht, a_ sailing 
schooner yacht, a house in town and 
several around at the world’s garden 
spots; and he had a fair allowance of 
brains, for he knew that Miss Ells- 
worth was a treasure worth more than 
his possessions, and he went syste 
matically at the task of adding her to 
them. He sent for his automobile, and 
they took long rides; he would have 
brought on his steam-yacht but that 
there was no dock or anchorage in the 
Vicinity with water enough for her, and 
so he sent for his sailing yacht, mean 
while keeping Miss Ellsworth supplied 
with flowers and candy enough for all 
the women in our party—tfor Miss Ells- 
worth was generous. 

\ll of the younger men had _ paid 
more or less attention to this splendid 
girl, but now they gave way to the 
superior campaigning of Hawley. So 
we were all of us very much surprised 
to see poor Bad Manners enter the lists. 

lle gave her no flowers or candy, 
id he ask her out riding or sail 
ing; he simply displayed a strong de 
sire to be near her, and would join any 
group that contained her, and remain 
until it broke up. This form of com 
pliment seemed to amuse her at first, 
but it finally grew embarrassing, and 
she would be the first to leave the party. 
Then Manners became the second to 
leave, following her until brought up 
by some obstacle, happening or con 
vention that he could not ignore. H« 
was like a huge, bashful boy, trying to 
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arouse his courage; and he finally suc- 
ceeded. It was at a time when I was 
within hearing, standing just inside the 
parlor window, when he and Miss Ells- 
worth met on the veranda without. And 
Old Lady Summers stood at the other 
window. 

“Good evening, Miss Ellsworth,” he 
said, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
His voice was somewhat choked. 

“Good evening, Mr. Manners,” she 
responded sweetly. 

“Miss Ellsworth,” he continued, “I 
know I’m a rough man, not of your 
kind; but I love you. Will you marry 
me?” 

She started back, in some trepida- 
tion; for he had extended his arms. 

“Why, Mr. Manners!” she exclaimed. 
“Why—no—no—certainly not.” 

He bowed his head, put his pipe in 
his pocket, and turned away. Miss 
Ellsworth looked after him a moment, 
then turned and looked at me; then 
Old Lady Summers stepped out on the 
veranda, 

“T think you are an inquisitive old 
lady,” said Miss Ellsworth, as she went 
down the steps to the lawn. 

I wondered if she meant me or Old 
Lady Summers. 

However, it was Old Lady Summers 
that retailed the news to the rest; and 
everybody watched him carefully, to 
see how it affected him. He smoked a 
little harder for a while, and kept more 
to himself; then he seemed to throw it 
off and become reconciled. He joined 
our little groups as before, and tried to 
be friendly. But Miss Ellsworth, 
while saying nothing, displayed a 
marked distaste for his society, and 
would gracefully leave a group before 
he arrived. 

Hawley was too well bred to make 
any comment whatever, and with Man- 
ners out of the way, he could afford 
to be friendly. He warmed to him, 
and they talked about his yacht, Haw- 
ley explaining nautical matters in gen- 
eral, and Manners expressing a keen 
interest in them and a genuine admira- 
tion for Hawley’s erudition; for there 
was no doubt whatever that Hawley, 
a member of the three largest clubs, 
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and an ex-commodore of one, was an 
authority in yachting circles. He knew 
by sight the private signal of every 
member of the three clubs, and was a 
past-master in cruising and racing eti- 
quette. 

But all this was in painful contrast 
with Manners’ ignorance. He did not 
like the sea, he said. He always got 
seasick, and it was unpleasant to be 
away from land. Still, he liked to talk 
about ships and the sea, when he found 
a man able to inform him. 

But his questions and comments were 
distressingly foolish, and here is a sam- 
ple of one of their talks, which even 
Miss Ellsworth was compelled to listen 
to, being wedged in with no chance of 
escape by the chairs of Old Lady Sum 
mers and Mrs. Blair. 

“Always thought,” ventured Man- 
ners, in answer to a half rhapsody from 
Hawley on the joys of a life on the 
ocean wave, “that | might have made 
a good sailor if it wasn’t for the sea- 
sickness, and if I could only get to: like 
it. When I was a boy I had my heart 
set upon it.” 

“Why didn't you go?” said Hawley. 
“T tell you there’s nothing like the sea 
for clearing away the cobwebs on your 
mind. <A ten-mile sail out where the 
wind blows is better than a month’s 
vacation. And a sailor, who spends his 
life at sea, is vader, and 
stronger than other men just for this 
very reason. The salt winds blow 
through him, disinfecting his brain, and 
toughening his body.” 

“Ves, I can imagine they do,” com 


bigger, br 








mented Manners dryly ‘and it’s all 
right, | suppose, if he has good warm 
clothes on, and the boat don’t rock 
enough to make him sea “ 

“Oh, nonsense,” laughed Hawley. 
“Seasick! Why, that never lasts long. 
You just wait till the vacht comes 
We'll go out in a gale, and with 
reefs in the fore and three in the main, 
and nothing forward but the jib 
the bonnet off, we'll pound into a head 
sea, and I'll warrant that before the 
wind dies down youll get over your 
seasickness.” 

“Do you think so?” queried Man- 


But what is 
a reef, and what is the fore, and the 


ners. “I should like to. 


main? I only know one kind of bonnet 
—that contraption there on Mrs. Blair’s 
head.” 

Mrs. Blair sniffed. It was unmista- 
kably rude. 

“The bonnet on the jib,” said Haw- 
ley good-humoredly, “is the lowest part 
of it, which is secured to the upper by 
a lacing. It is a quick way to reef; 
just cast off your lacing, lower away 
the halliards, haul down your tack, and 
hook up your sheet.” 

“Tack and halliards—fore 
and main,” said Manners. “It’s all 
Greek. What does fore and main 
mean ?” 

“The foremast and the mainmast— 
as a generic appellation referring to the 
sails, ropes, and fittings of these two 
masts.” 

“And the poles that stick up are 
masts, are they not?” asked Manners. 

“Vea. 

“And the sheets—they must be the 
sails?” 

“Not at all. That is a very common 
mistake of landsmen. A_ sheet is a 
rope, often in the form of a tackle— 
that is, a rope rove through blocks— 
which hauls down the after, or lee clew 
of a sail. The tack is its opposite; it 
hauls down or confines the forward 
clew.”’ 

Manners looked hopelessly tangled. 
“And the clew?” he asked. 

“The lower corner of a sail.” 

“And a reef? You didn’t explain 
that.” 

“A reef is a tuck,” said Hawley. “We 
lower away the halliards, and gather in 
the lower part of a sail by knotting 
reef points.” 


sheet 


“Reef pt ints, halliards, sheets, clews, 
tacks, tucks. Oh, Lord,” exclaimed 
Manners weariedly, “I'll never get it. 
You'll have to be patient with me, Mr. 
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Hawley. I'm anxious to learn of these 
things, and I[ really am interested in 
the sea, but—the seasickness sai 

“T’ll take that out of you,” said Haw- 


I 
ley kindly. “Just wait.” 

\n express wagon from t 
had come up, and the driver approached, 
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inquiring for Mr. Manners. Man- 
ners left us to receive a parcel of his 
favorite brand of tobacco, and the way 
was clear for comment and criticism. 

“Tt is perfectly disgusting, Mr. Haw- 
ley,” said Mrs. Blair, “the way you 
encourage that impossible man. Who 
is he? What is he? He seems igno- 
rant of the ordinary conventionalities 
of life. Did you notice his reference 
to my bonnet—a contraption, he called 
i” 

“Oh, well, never mind that,’ said 
Hawley in a conciliatory tone. “Of 
course, the poor fellow is common- 
place, and limited by his lack of op- 
ortunities. But I rather like him. He 
seems anxious to improve; and that is 
1 good point in any one.” 

“But he is a cad,” vociferated Old 
Lady Summers. “Why, what do you 
think he did this morning? My little 
Fifi, who loves everybody, and who, as 
you know, is the dearest little creature 
in the world—a pure-blooded and regis- 
tered Pomeranian—why, Fifi ran up to 
him this morning, as he sat in a chair 
moking that pipe, looking for sym- 
ithy and kindness, and all he said 
was: ‘Beat it, you mutt.’ ” 

“Well,” said Hawley, with a laugh, 
‘perhaps he don’t like dogs.” 

“He don’t like anything that is good 
ind lovable and decent,” said Old Lady 


Summers. 

“And what do you think,” said young 
Smith, a cigarette fiend. “I offered 
iim my box of cigarettes this morning, 
ind he thankfully accepted one, saying 
e was out of tobacco. But he pulled 
ut his old pipe, stripped the paper off 
the cigarette that I gave him, and 
‘rammed the tobacco into his pipe. 
What do you think of that?” 

‘Oh, it is no use thinking,” said Old 
Summers. “He is utterly im- 
possible, and I vote we taboo him.” 

\nd so, Manners was taboo, from 
this on—only, I thought I distin 
guished a slight glint of resentment in 
Miss Ellsworth’s eyes as, when the 
barricade was removed, she left us to 
dress for dinner. Old Lady Summers, 
Mrs. Blair, and young Smith dropped 
his acquaintance at once; Hawley 
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agreed to the boycott for a few days, 
but, finding no one but Manners, who 
was willing or able to draw him out, 
and possessed by a large and healthy 
desire to display his acquirements be- 
fore some one, proved false to us; he 
walked the veranda with Manners, an- 
swering his foolish questions and tutor- 
ing him in the ways of the sea and of 
ships—all this before us all, who had 
no interest whatever in such matters, 
and as little now in Manners. 
IHlowever, little by little, the taboo 
spread, until hardly a soul in the party 
would notice him except Hawley and 
myself; Hawley from his superior- 
minded, lofty magna- 
nimity toward a defeated rival who hum- 
bly acknowledged his inferiority, | from 
my desire for peace. I agreed with the 
taboo for the sake of peace ; 


and generous 


I agreed 
vith Manners in his resentment of it 
for the same reason; and when he came 
to me, with a puzzled, doubtful ex- 
pression of face, and asked me what 
ailed “the bunch” I could only say that 
nothing ailed it—that as far as I knew 
everything and everybody was all right. 
But 1 am an old man, through with 
life’s battle, only anxious for peace, 
and a chance to laugh once in a while. 

\s for Miss Ellsworth, she now 
seemed to expand under the devotion of 
Hawley ; a softer light came to her eyes 
as the days went on, and an added 
glow to her cheek, while her 
sweet personality emanated 
and content—all this, however, in the 
absence of Manners. At sight of him 
she would stiffen, an 


whole 
happiness 


erow embar 


assed at once. In spite of that resent 
ful glint I had seen in her eyes I could 
not but admit that Manners had mor 
tally offended her. \ for him, he 
would look at her on these occasions 


as a tied dog looks at his departing 
master. It was all so pitiful, 
less; | was sorry for him. 
The yacht came in time, and an- 
chored within view of the veranda. She 
was a shiny black schooner of two hun 
dred tons, with clean yellow spars and 
the whitest of sails, carrying, besides 
the sailing-master, a mate and twenty 
men. Hawley had provisioned her for 
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a cruise, and immediately extended in- 
vitations to all of us to spend a weck 
on board, sailing up the coast and 
back. The invitation included Man- 
ners. 

[It took Manners a long time to rouse 
up his courage. His deadly fear of sea- 
sickness was strong upon him, he ex- 
plained; and while he was mentally de 
bating the matter, the taboo rose to 
full pressure, and the trip was excited- 
ly discussed, in Hawley’s absence and 
at last in his presence. 

All the ladies were unanimous—al 
though Miss Ellsworth gave only si 
lent acquiescence—that they could not 
enjoy the trip if that man Manners came 
along, and the gentlemen tactfully in 
formed Hawley that Manners could be 
tolerated on land, where there was a 
chance to walk away from him; but at 
sea, confined by the port and starboard 
rails, existence with him would be un- 
endurable. To which Hawley, to his 
credit, responded hotly that if they did 
not care to come they could stay. 

Hawley’s stand produced its effect. 
We all accepted his dictum, reconciled 
that there is no pleasure unmixed with 
pain, and we packed our grips with the 
necessities of the trip, satisfied that we 
must put up with Bad Manners and his 
frailties. 

At this time I was wholly in accord 
with Hawley; I was sympathetic, sorry 
for Manners, and imbued by a desire 
to help the poor fellow to improve, not 
only in etiquette but in ethics. [ 
yearned for the courage to take him 
by the hand and advise him that it was 
utterly hopeless for a man of his in- 
feriority to aspire to the level of Miss 
Ellsworth. But it was Manners him- 
self who knocked me off my altruistic 
pedestal, and reduced me to what I 
naturally am—a cold-blooded old cynic, 
laughing at his fellow men. 

It was on the evening before we 
sailed. Iiawley, Manners and myself 
had inspected the beautiful yacht 
through the telescope that stood on th: 
veranda, and Manners had asked a few 
more foolish questions. But he sud 
denly changed the burden of them; he 
asked of the yacht’s value in dol 
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and then asked Hawley if he could 
not give him a rate in the Consolidated 
Deep Water Insurance Company. 

It was disgusting; to spring a busi- 
ness proposition on a man bent upon 
pleasure, entertainment, and the joys 
of existence. Old Lady Summers was 
listening in the parlor, and Hawley’s 
reply was such as to bring gladness to 
her soul. At last we knew what Man- 
ners did for a living. He was an in- 
surance solicitor. Hawley answered, 
politely and constrainedly, that the 
yacht was already insured by that com- 
pany for forty thousand dollars, and 
Manners looked foolish, tired and em- 
barrassed, and, with an air of defeat, 
left us, just as Miss Ellsworth arrived. 

So, we knew, all of us, that the ob- 
ject of Manners’ interest in nautical 
matters was simply a desire to secure 
a commission. But what a disillusion- 
ing! Manners had lost my sympathy, 
and I mentally washed my hands of 
him. 

We went aboard on the following 


morning. Miss Ellsworth was of the 
party, also young Smith, Old Lady 
Summers, Mrs. Blair, and others, all 


of us united in our disapproval of Man- 
Manners came with us, his pipe 
in his pocket, smelling dreadfully. He 
wandered around the clean white deck, 
looking at this and that, spinning the 
wheel, examining the patent windlass, 
and looking aloft at the clean yellow 
spars and top-hamper. 

Then, in my presence, he asked Haw- 
lev if he would sell the yacht for the 
insurance value, forty thousand dollars. 
Hawley declined with a _ conciliatory 
smile, and the proposition, when re- 
ported to the ladies, amused them ex- 
ceedingly. 

Then we got under way, and, with 
the first plunge of the yacht into the 
sea, Manners sought the lee scuppers 
amidships, and remained there, an ob- 
ject of pity and derision to the rest. 
Only 1 was kind to 
him, bringing him a cot on which he 
could lie, and ministering to his com- 
fort to the ‘extent of his power—which 
was not much. [He was an employee 
[ ley, hired to handle the yacht, 
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answer questions of the guests, and be 
civil and obliging. 

\s Hlawley had predicted, it was a 
delightful experience, the yacht plun 
ging into the combers, shattering them 
to spray, rising and falling to the lift 
and the heave of the sea, while the 
brisk salt wind blew upon us, clearing 
our minds, banishing fron, us all per- 
plexing thought of business, money, 
and the cares and burdens of life—and 
of poor, unfortunate Manners, still in 
love with Miss Ellsworth, and seasick 
in the scuppers. 

But Miss Ellsworth, too, was sea 
sick ; not so badly as was Manners, just 
enough to necessitate her lying down 
on the companion seat for a time, while 
Hawley showed her all the attention 
and devotion of an ardent lover, send 
ing his steward for pillows, rugs, and 
coffee. She recovered soon, and sat up. 

“Are you better now,” asked Haw- 
ley sympathetically. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, with a 
grateful smile. “It has passed away; 
but is it not the worst sensation? | 
have never experienced anything like 
it in my life.” 

“Exactly as a boy after his 
first smoke,” said Hawley. ‘Let me 
get you some more coffee.” 

He went below after his steward, and 
Miss Ellsworth glanced toward Man- 
ners, big and quiet on his cot. The 
smile left her face and she arose. 

“Ts no one doing anything for him?” 
she asked. She resolutely stepped 
along the reeling deck toward him, and 
I followed; for she might need assist- 
ance, walking was so difficult. 

“Ts there anything I can do, Mr. 
Manners?” she asked kindly, as she 
leaned over him. 

“No, thank you,” he answered feebly. 
“It has to wear off.” 

She stood erect and turned, looking 
me full in the eyes. There was a de- 
fiant, yet embarrassed, look in her face, 
and a heightened color in her cheek. 

“Let me assist you back, Miss Ells- 
worth,” I said. “I will get him some 
coffee.” 

She declined my arm, and unaided, 
returned to her seat. Again I won- 
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dered if she had meant me, and not Old 
Lady Summers. But I secured Man- 
ners his coffee. 

We slept that night peacefully, se- 
renely, and well satisfied with ourselves. 
Manners showed up at breakfast, 
bleary-eyed and weak, and all he wanted 
was a cup of coffee. He even asked for 
two; but that marked the extent of his 
energies that day. He ate noting, and 
lolled around the deck, pale and de- 
jected, such a wet blanket on our 
spirits that even Hawley admitted that 
it was a mistake to invite him. 

But the wind came briskly off the 
land, beating down the sea, and that 
night died down altogether; so that we 
began the third day with a dead calm, 


and by noon Manners was_ himself 
again. He ate a hearty dinner, and 


stamped up and down, smoking his 
pipe, looking daggers at those of us 
who had laughed at him, and occa- 
sionally at Miss Ellsworth with that 
pitiful, doglike expression in his eyes. 
But there was another man among 
us who walked the deck that day, fully 
as unhappy and wretched as was Man- 
ners. And there was a young woman 
who remained mos* of the morning in 
her stateroom, and only appeared at 
dinner when Hawley had finished and 
excused himself. I knew why, for I 
had inadvertently blundered upon them 
the evening before as they stood in the 
shadow of the mainmast. And in that 
moment of time, before I could take 
myself out of hearing, while I only dis- 
tinguished the pleading accents of his 


voice, I distinctly heard .Miss Ells- 
worth say: “No, no, it is useless.” 
And so Hawley was rejected. And, 


as though there was a fellow feeling 
established, he joined Manners in his 
walk for a short time—that is, until 
Manners left him to lean moodily 
against the mainmast and stare at a 
peculiar appearance of the sky over 
the land. 

The sailing-master drew near, and 
said, either to him, or to Hawley, who 
was passing in his restless walk. 

“Looks like a white squall, sir. 
Doesn’t it?” 

But it was Hawley who answered, 
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irritably: “If you think it’s a white 
squall, captain, prepare for it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the captain, 
studying the portent for a moment lon- 
ger. ‘Then, funneling his hands, he 
roared forward: “All hands!” 

It is unusual for yacht captains to 
make so much noise; as Hawley had 
often explained, it was not good form, 
and annoyed the guests. But this man 
was in earnest, and no sooner had his 
men responded to his call than he let 
go the main gaff topsail sheet, close to 
his hand at the fife rail. The men 
flocked to stations, and the mate hur- 
ried aft to the captain's side for orders. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
The captain still held the sheet in his 
hand, and stood with one foot on the 
coil as he had dropped it to the deck. 
Before he could loosen his erip on the 
rope he was jerked upward; then as he 
slipped down his feet were caught by 
the up-running spiral of rope, he was 
turned over in air, and he crashed 
down head first onto the shoulders of 
the mate, their two skulls coming into 
contact with a that sounded 
over the screaming of the wind. Both 
fell to the deck unconscious, and a few 
of the men ran to their 

It was a vicious, rainless fury of wind 
that had seemed to down from 
above, ruffling the smooth sea on all 
sides of us at once, and then assuming 
a lateral direction from squarely abeam. 
The sheets were hauled aft, and the 
yacht began to heel, while the gaff top- 


i lence 


assistance. 


come 


sail above flapped and thrashed like a 
huge flag. Hawley clung to the main- 
mast, screaming women and_ fright- 


ened men clung to deck fittings, and 


Manners gained the weather rail, and 
looked around. 
“Hard up your wheel!” he roared 


who answered and 
a couple of you, and 
h Two men 


main sheet.” 
“Clew up fore 


to the helmsman, 
1 . yal ae | ‘ - + 

oveyea. mM all, 
slack off that 


ran to obey this order. 


and main gaff topsails, and haul down 
the jib topsail and flying jib,” he con- 
tinued, and these other sails also 
flapped and thrashed in the wind. 

Still the yacht heeled, farther and 


tarther, 
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“Your officers are injured,” he called 
to Hawley, white-faced and limp at the 
mainmast. “Ilave you any suggestions 
to offer?” 

Hawley weakly shook his head. 

“Then,” said Manners, “I assume 
charge of this yacht in the name of 
the company that I represent. Drag 
them up to the weather rail and make 
em fast,” he called to the men near the 
two officers. And then, in a thunder- 
ing roar: “What’s the matter with that 
main sheet?” 

“Jammed on the cavil, sir,” 
the men who had aft. 
get it clear.” 

Manners slid down to the fore-sheet 
cavil and found the same conditions ; 
the light booms were high in air, and 
the sheets nearly perpendicular. It 
Was a supreme moment. With no steer- 
age-way the yacht would not pay off, 
and the water was creeping higher and 
higher up the slanting deck and pour 
ing into the open deadlights in a man 
ner that threatened to sink her. 

Manners secured an ax from its place 
on a skylight, and crept back to the 
weather main iggi where he 
mounted the rail. 

“Stand clear!” he shouted. ‘Get 
away from the mainmast, Hawley!” 

But Hawley hung on, staring stupidly 
around him. Down came the ax on the 
after lanyard, and the backstay sprang 
into the air like a whip-lash, while the 
topmast, released from support, sagged 
like a bow. Again was the ax poised 
again it came down, and the after 
shroud sprang upward and dangled 
held by the ratlines. Twice more that 
big, strong man flourished the ax; then 
the mainmast, breaking about ten feet 
above Hawley’s head, crashed over the 
side, taking with it the fore topmast 
Manners put the ax in its place and 
came aft to the man at the wheel, while 
the yacht, gathering headway, slowly 
paid off and righted. 


answered 
“Can't 


gone 


rigging, 


“Keep her dead before it!” shouted 
Manners to the man at the wheel. Then, 

¥ 1. + +1 *“\T 
atter a giance at tne \lake 


compass: 

it sou east by east, half east.” 
“Sou’east and by east, half east, 

answered the man respectfully. 
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Then Manners cast a protective look 
around the group of guests. We were 
all right, though badly frightened, and 
Manners went forward to Hawley, still 
clinging to the stump of the mainmast, 
and led him aft, where he clung just 
as tightly to the binnacle. 

The men had carried the two uncon- 
scious officers to their berths, and Man- 
ners, in charge of the yacht, stood close 
to the helmsman, advising and assist- 
ing him. The dragging wreck made 
steering difficult, and the foresail, slat- 
ting from side to side, did not assist 
matters. 

Manners lifted his thundering voice 
to the men forward: “Lay aft here, the 
cox’ain o’ the gig!” 

This man came on a run. 

“You will act mate and take your or- 
lers from me,” he said to him. “Tell 
all hands that they are on double pay. 
Get that foresail in, and come aft wi’ 
the crowd.” 

“Ave, aye, sir,’ answered the cox- 
swain, and hurried forward. 

Manners’ was __ transformed. He 
seemed several inches taller. From 
being the despised, pitied, ignorant vic- 
tim of seasickness and dislike he had 
become a person of importance—whom 
the sailors obeyed without question. 
Not one hesitated to jump at his roar- 
ing behest; not one seemed to doubt 
that he knew what he was doing, or 
counted against him his pitiable condi- 
tion when seasick. 

He commanded the yacht and all she 
contained. He ordered the ladies off 
the deck, and they went below. He or- 
dered Hawley away from the binnacle 
so that the man at the wheel could see 
the compass, and Hawley followed the 
ladies. He ordered the gentlemen to 
assist the crew in getting the wreck 
of the mainmast inboard when they 
came aft, and we obeyed him. We 
worked like heroes, imbued with an im- 
mense for Bad Manners, and 
when the squall had died away, and a 
gentle breeze came out of the north, 
we manned the fore throat and peak 
halliards with the men, and pulled lus- 
tily. 

Bad Manners hardly moved from his 
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position near the wheel; he sent that 
mighty voice of his after us, and it 
reached us wherever we were. He 
made a landfall before dark, recog- 
nized it, and shaped a course for Bos- 
ton, not even asking us if we would like 
to be put off at the exclusive hotel. 

And Hawley could not understand. 
He thought that Manners’ nautical eru- 
dition had come from his tutelage, and 
his assuming command in that manner 
nothing but the workings of a bad, ar- 
rogant disposition. But the first mate 
enlightened him, as he lay in his berth, 
the first to recover from that stunning 
collision of heads. 

“Why, didn’t you know, Mr. Haw- 
ley?” he said. “That’s Captain Man- 
ners. He commanded a ship at twenty, 
but he quit the sea because he’s too 
smart a man for the business, and, I 
guess, because he never could get over 
being seasick. Some men can’t get over 
it. I’ve known several.” 

“But what's his business 
asked the astounded Hawley. 

“He’s a shipowner now, and I think 
he holds down a job in some big in- 
surance company, vice-president, gen- 
eral manager, or something like that.” 

“He’s an infernal hypocrite,” explo- 
ded Hawley, turning away. 

However, it was as a born com- 
mander of men that Manners inter- 
ested me now. I think that born com- 
manders must exercise their preroga- 
tive to get what they want out of life; 
they never 


now?” 


get it by asking or plead- 
ing, no matter how heartfelt their 
His last command on_ board that 
vacht was to Miss Ellsworth, just as 
she was stepping ashore at Boston; and 
I was within hearing. He planted him- 
elf squarely in front of her, looked her 
intently in the eyes, and commanded: 
“Say yes.” 


“Ves,” she responded, with a smile. 
Then she turned suddenly to me, 
while the smile left her face, and the 
defiant, embarrassed expression it had 


worn in the lee scuppers came back to 
it. Then I knew she had meant me and 
not Old Lady Summers. She misjudged 
me but—God bless her! 








‘al HEN, of old, the 
norther gathered the 
snows of vast white 
steppes and smothered 
the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany under a mad 
white flurry, there 
7 was nothing left for 
the factor, trappers, 
clerk, but to hug the fire in the great 
mud chimney and swap yarns while 
thawing the frost of long trails from 
their bones. Tiring of this, they had 
Indian wives or loves to sweeten their 
leisure, and what with tinkering their 
traps, making or mending of skin coats, 
caps, moccasins, it is not reported that 
any man died of ennui. 

It was different, however, with the 
Abbé du Fré. Celibate, and having too 
much respect for his vocation to impair 
its dignity by mingling too freely with 
the circle around the fire, he indulged 
a pretty knack of writing when weath- 
er-bound, inscribing on the _ post-log 
strange haps by trail or river, bits of 
rough history all colored by the glov. 
of a rather romantic fancy. In leather 
tomes, musty and brass-bound, his neat 
chirography is to be seen running be- 
tween accounts of fur-packs; but this 
not the least in point of interest—is 
taken from the records of his own Mis 
sion of St. Ignace, on the Red. 

Flesh is flesh, blood is blood, he be- 
gins his story with an observation that 
goes down to the very meat of life. 
Flesh is flesh, blood is blood, so let us 
give thanks if there be anything left 
over for spirit. \t three-score and ten 
[ exclaim with Solomon, “Strange as 
the way of a man with a maid,” and | 
still puzzle over that riddle, though I 
have seen more of its factors than falls 
to the average lot. Mercifully, it is not 
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given to every man to watch the ripen- 
ing of his wild oats, to turn the gray 
face of age to the horrors which some- 
times rise from the ashes of dead pas- 
s10ns. 

But [ have seen. Memory harks back 
to a long procession, factors, trappers, 
clerks, commissioners, who yielded them 
to the loving stealth of dusky glances. 
I saw them come and go on the Com- 
pany’s errands, but I remained to chris- 
ten the children they never saw, to drop 
a comforting word in the ears of lonely 
mothers. Aye, they came and went— 
with one exception; and this was so 
notable that, while the stern drift croons 
without its ceaseless song of Infinity, I 
will turn back to the night that he and 
I came from a worse storm into a far 
camp of the Swampy Sioux. 

He was no less a person than Mr. 
Temple, the new governor—though old 
would be more correct. Perhaps the 
most active chief in the Company's long 
history, he had been removed by clique 
spite before my time, but was now re- 
turned to inject life into the trade which 
had suffered by the keen rivalry of the 
Nor'west Traders. To push a post out 
among the Sioux was his present mis- 
sion, and deeming that a priest should 
show as much zeal as a trader, I had 
accompanied him to do his interpreting 
while prospecting for the cure of souls. 
\ll of which understood, behold the pait 
of us three camps beyond A la Corne— 
then our most northern fort—on a poor 
trail with drift flying thick as pudding, 
and night upon our heels. 

\t dusk the storm had increased. The 
drift flew so thickly that at times it 
hid the ponies, pouring over us in a 
white roaring flood from which we 
emerged gasping, like a diver out of 
water. The sled, too, pitched like a 
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boat in a seaway and though Mr. Tem- 
ple still held the reins, it was only to 
steady the ponies. Long ago he had 
left the business of driving in their 
hands—rather, to their feet, for the 
trail was blown from the face of the 
earth; could only be distinguished from 
surrounding snows by its hardness. But 
as these solidified under pressure of 
wind and frost, the clever little beasts 
began to falter, and after they had left 
it a half-dozen times, it was plainly to 
be seen that a fireless camp lay at the 
end of our trip. 

In timbered country we should not 
have cared. Blow high, blow low, one 
may be comfortable beside a warm fire 
in the still heart of the forest. But 
over two hours ago the trail had de- 
bouched on rolling prairie and, for 
aught I knew, the long white waves 
might go rolling on to the frozen circle. 

“We shall do well enough in our furs 
under the sled,’ Mr. Temple shouted in 
my ear. “But the poor beasts? All 
drenched with sweat?” 

Though, as I say, he shouted, the 
wind clipped odd words and hurtled 
them away with the drift; yet I gath- 
ered his meaning as he went on in 
snatches: 

“After eighteen years, memory is like 
to be faulty, still I somehow believe that 
we ought presently to strike timber.” 
Within a few minutes he asked: “Did 
you feel a lull?” And before I could 
answer, burst out: “And there it is! 
Dead ahead!” 

Through falling dusk I could now 
make out mirk woods coming in from 
a wide angle to a narrow neck; and 
mending their pace of their own accord, 
the ponies soon swept us in under its 
lee. Here, out of the wind, the snow 
fell as a fine powder, behind which a 
full moon presently shone as through 
a winding-sheet, shedding — spectral 
lights on black spruce, dim glades, 
sloughs, that slid by in swift proces- 
sion. 

\fter the slow crawl of the prairies, 
the swift going raised our. spirits. 
While he drove the governor talked, 
and what with my interest in the ac 
count he gave of the numbers and dis 
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position of the Swampy Sioux, time 
passed quickly; we both gasped when, 
sweeping out of tall spruce, the ponies 
stopped before a building. 

A Red River frame of two stories, 
its length ran to fifty feet; the breadth 
touched forty. Here and there bits of 
plaster still clung between hewn logs 
that had once been lime-washed, and 
from this faintly luminous surface, 
empty doors and windows gaped like 
eye-sockets of a rain-washed skull. 
Three thousand miles from Montreal, 
five hundred from Garry, that house of 
civilization stared us with the blank 
face of the dead. 

“It’s the old post,” the governor an- 
swered my exclamation of wonder. “I 
was so sure the fires had licked it up 
these fifteen years that I forgot its very 
existence. You never heard of it? Hum! 
My successor—who withdrew it—had it 
stricken from our maps. But, map or 
no map, here it is. We could camp 
here, but there are other houses farther 
on, and—surely there is a light!” 

He was right, for, dashing after the 
trail around a poplar bluff, the ponies 
pulled up at a second building that 
stood in a natural clearing. Latger 
than the first, it had been replastered 
with mud, the door restored; its win- 
dows gleamed dully through glazing of 
stretched hide. Around it, fully a hun- 
dred fire-lit teepees upreared cones of 
gold above the snows that banked their 
sides and from these a ragged pack 
came pouring in a furry stream. More 
wolf than dog, they leaped around us, a 
mad whorl of hair, slant eyes, white 
fangs, snatching in furious hunger at 
us. I confess to a little trepidation, but 
the governor laughed as he laid on with 
butt and lash. 

“The end of our journey, father, for 
these are the Swampy Sioux.” 

Already the camp had broken into 
sudden life. Heads protruded through 
the flaps of every teepee, hurrying fig- 
ures dotted the faint snow; but before 
these could reach us, the door of that 
great house flung open emitting streams 
of firelight, down which ruddy pathway 
a woman dashed brandishing a billet as 
thick as her arm. 
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One blow dropped a gray _ brute 
whose fangs had just grazed my arm, 
then she fell to, swinging indiscrimi- 
nately on snouts, limbs, shoulders. A 
minute and the pack scuttled away with 
yelps of pain and disappointment, leav- 
ing her looking at us out of the firelight, 
her deep breast heaving from the 
quality of her exercise. 

“Why, it’s a white woman!” 

Standing back to the house, her face 
was in shadow, but there was no mis- 
taking the aura of loose hair that shone 
bright as spun gold. With the exclama- 
tion, the governor's hand had 
his cap; quickly when 
answered our greetings in Sioux. 

“Another daughter of the Company,” 
he laughed. ‘Here's rogue for 
you to hunt out, father, and discipline 
with pease to his shoes. He should be 
a stout man to bring such colors out 
of an Indian camp.” 

While unharnessing with the aid of 
the Sioux, he ran on in the same merry 
vein, but entering the house—where the 
headman was lodged with his squaws 
and papooses—he fell suddenly silent, 
and I observed him narrowly watching 
the half-breed woman while I was ad- 
dressing the others. 


gone to 


to drop as she 


some 


Under a strong light, she proved 
comely—even by our standards. Add 
to deep creams of her skin, hair that 


nose 


lips 


was tawny as summer prairies, a 
and mouth delicately formed, 
scarlet instead of dull red 1 
squaw’s, and you have the essentials of 
her aspect. Her voice speaking to the 
old squaw who helped, later, to fry ban 
nock and meal, 
lacked a single guttural. walked 
with a slight spring from the toe 
planting her feet outward like a 
woman. Indeed, if the blood showed at 
all, it was in the vivid Indian brown of 
her eye or a slight breadth of feature 
that accorded with her magnificent 
physique. 


Having set 
down to her astonishing w 


ik 


Ke a 


teaks for our 


She 


deer- 


white 


M1 Temple's interest 


liteness, | 


Was surprised when, as we sat at our 
meat, he asked with an abruptness that 
bespoke a secret thought: 

“What age would you put her at? 
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Nineteen? Humph! Ask her of her 
parentage.” 
“My mother—dead.” 


answered my question. 


She readily 
. “My father ?” 

Raising her fine shoulders with an 
abandon no Indian could compass, sh« 
swept us with a slow elance, a 
look so melting in its sweet femininity 
as to cause some stir in the dead pulses 
of a certain dry churchman. Her an- 
swer forth the shame that I have 
fought these two-score years through- 
out the Northland, and never did it fill 


soft 


sets 





me with a juster indignation than in the 
moment she was speaking. 

1C1 Some hunter of the 

[ have heard But who can 

my me r was young and 


had many lovers 





r to interpret her answer, | 
Mr. Temple had shoved back 


that 
his plate with sudden nausea, and now 


Saw 


lighting his pipe, he gloomed at the 
fire until [I had finished and was ready 
to talk with the headman. Of that, the 
following powwow and ensuing treaty 
of trade, I will say nothing—it may be 
read by the curious in the minutes of 
the Company—but pass to the moment 
that I was awakened by the pistol-crack 
Fai in the small dark hours 
saw Mr. Temple staring into the 
embers of a dying fire. 

Outside 
breath that hung 
chimney. 


of a freezing log 


and 


the wind had fallen to a 
like a sigh in the 


\ leap of flame searched the 


shadows of that enormous room and 
showed it deserted, for the headman 
berthed above. And in that minute of 


silence the man sat face to face with 
his past 
bids sin will find thee out,’ ”’ 


“You are awake ig THe turne (| when 
1 
l 


I stirred, revealing eyes weary with 
trouble. “Oh, I'm wll enough—in 
body.” 

Shrugging, he returned to his medita 
tion nd It ucht i | end there 
for he was a proud man addicted to his 


unsel; but loneline 
light are ever favorable to confidences 
and presently it came pouring out of 


him, the tale of the forgotten sin, of the 





passion that had burned to a clinker 


twenly years ago. 
‘It was viler in 


me than most,” he 


ished in a passion of self-reproach, 
for my betrothed was waiting in Mon- 
treal until press of affairs should per- 


it our marriage \ year passed be- 
ore I dare claim her, and up to the 
moment she died in childbirth, her ca- 





resses carried a sting. Her death I 
then took as a judgment against my 
fault, and had thought it settled. But 
surely sin is immortal. Out of the 


dead past it comes to meet me with the 
face and flowers of youth.” 
‘But are you 2” | doubted for his 
comfort ‘As she 
aid, her m had many lovers, and 


ot course 


ure 
1 1 
not adoupt 


. ce 
ibtinge myself. 
4 
1 


the r 
“Sure?” cket from his 
watch-chain, he thrust it into my hand. 
“Look for yourself.” 

A glance at the miniature within ren- 
dered further comment superfluous and 
he ran on: 

“Aly sister, No, there remains 


only reparation. She must go back with 


Breaking a | 


June. 


to Garry, and, after she has learned 
ie Enelish, to Montreal to the sister 
who trained my wife.” 


] 
3) 


thought bring his 


he continued build- 


the 
d mind that 


Such ease cde 


Intiaine 





o | tv castles which she was to in- 
b educated to her station, she 
1 come and keep his house, and 


h, plan upon plan, all founded 
m past loneliness and present re- 
all | but 


“OC, dll 
the 


doing honor to his heart, 
through his 


hich—well, office in 


confessional, a priest obtains to a more 
intimate knowledge of desires, passions, 
instincts which make or mar hu- 
than is px ble for any lay- 
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“So she told me—to a_half-breed 
Metis, of whom she seemed both fond 
and proud.” 

“Pish!’ he snorted, recovering, “I 
would have preferred—but it makes no 
difference. If married, as you 
say, it is only after some Indian fash- 
ion that has no standing in our law.” 

“So therefore,” juieth ; 
“vou had better legalize it through my 
office. Then if you would better her 
condition, do it through the man. Make 
him factor of this post, and, later, he 
may be advanced to the limit of his 
capacities.” 

“What! Leave her 


she is 


I quietly counseled 


flesh of my flesh 


blood of my blood, in the filth of this 
Indian camp?” 

“For the present.” 

“Never!” 

Reflecting the red fire, his eyes 


seemed to burn with crimson anger, and 
seeing that further argument would be 
wasted, I turned over and went to sleep 
He was, however, too fair a man to hold 
spite for a good intention. Next morn- 
ing, he awoke his usual cheery self, 
though his first words proved him un- 
changed in his purpose. 

ask 


daugh- 


“And now, father, I shall have to 
your toward my 
ter?” 

She and the squaw of the headman 
had just climbed down the peg ladder 
from the floor above, and the govern- 
; hungrily followed as_ she 
moved over to the fire. Lonely man 
that he was, the instinct of fatherhood 
wringing his being. He 
with the desperation 
of one who sees desolate 


toward his hearth, 


good offices 


ors 


eves 


was very 
vearned for love 
age creeping 
that pretty 
filled his eye, it was small 
der that he 


and whik 
creature won 
own self 


hould mistake his 


ish, if tender, feeli or altruism on 
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difficult, if not dangerous business. 
Though a maid may give herself in 
love, the selling of one against her will 
transcends their capacity for baseness. 
But the Swampy Sioux were ever of 
ill report—thieves, liars, murderers of 
lonely people. So, though the headman 
put on a black look when I opened the 
business, I knew that it was to enhance 
her price. What gave me more uneasi- 
ness, he made no secret of his belief 
that I desired the girl for my own pur- 
poses. 

“His daughter, you say?” he grunted, 
while every seam of his gnarled visage 
seemed to fill and flow with cunning 
incredulity. “Has not the Chief of the 
Company young men to build his fire, 
fetch his water, plant his corn? What 
use would he have of a daughter? It is 
that the Long Robe finds the mission 
lonely, or his corn is smothered for lack 
of a woman’s hand?” 

Though I read the old scoundrel the 
best lesson his language afforded, he 
listened unmoved and, I am fain to con- 
fess, without change of opinion. 

“But her man?” 

Having exhausted his other chaffer- 
ings, he brought up the husband who, 
it seemed, was gone with a fur bale 
five days’ journey to the nearest fort 
of the Nor’west Traders. He was, ac- 
cording to his story, a bad man to cross, 
the worst in the North. But though his 
uneasy look proved the reality of his 
fear, it fell short of his cupidity. 

To cut a long story, the tribe traveled 
three days south with us to A la Corne, 
where he delivered her up for a price 
in kettles, muskets, tobacco, powder, 
that ought to have bought his people 
entire. 

Even at this distance, my gorge rises, 
not so much at the old villain’s crass 
greed as at the stolidity, nay, amuse- 
ment with which he and his squaws 
regarded her outcry. Not until he left 
her at the gates to fall in behind the 
tribe which scuttled with great rattling 
of hardware northward, did the truth 
break upon her, and then—‘t took half 
a dozen to hold her. But 1.assing that 
struggle from which she emerged clad 
in litthe more than her own white 
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beauty, I take up her story at its real 
beginning, our second camp between 
the forts of A la Corne and Moose. 

That day aesouth wind had lifted 
stinging drift, but evening had _ fallen 
dead calm and, for winter, it was al- 
most warm. I remember that Mr. 
Temple chopped wood bareheaded, nor 
wore his furs while we ate our meal. 
As, later, we sat about the fire, its 
cheerful blaze painted the nearer snows 
a brilliant yellow. Overhead a dust of 
cold stars powdered inky voids; toward 
which some coyote lifted a lean nose, 
mocking our comfort with 
laughter. 

Lying thus under the vast spread of 
arctic night, the imagination touches 
more closely on the Infinite than at 
other seasons. Stately march of the 
stars, night’s silence, roar of an ocean, 
whispers of grave winds, these drive 
in upon the soul a sense of its own in- 
significance by comparison with their 
immensity, and in camp it has always 
been my custom to lie and muse on the 
awful problems of Time and Eternity. 
But to-night my thought centered on 
the girl across the fire. 

With the help of the Scotch factor’s 
wife at A la Corne, Mr. Temple had 
fitted her out with a neat dress thet 
brought out the molding of her figure, 
stockings which did the same for a 
pretty ankle, and furs for outer cover- 
ing. Thus decently habited, her resem- 
blance to his sister, the Lady June, had 
startled the pair of us, and as she sat 
there, eyes cast down, one could never 
have guessed her Indian. She displayed 
only the clean features, fairness of our 
race. Not until she glanced up to look 
and listen at some stir beyond the fire- 
light, did one catch the shadow of the 
woods, flicker of waters, wildness and 


demoniac 


freedom of sun-washed spaces in the 
brown bré oding of her eyes. 
Meeting my glance she smiled 


faintly, a tremor slight as the blush of 
dawn, and which yet delighted the pair 
of us marking, as it did, a vivid change 
from the heavy sulking of the last four 
days. 

“She’s coming around!” Mr 


Temple 
Diirst cit. 


around, ta- 


“She’s coming 














ther, and thank God for it! 


I'll be able to sleep.” 

He was in sore need of it. Than I, 
no man better knows the lengths to 
which awakened conscience may carry 
a man, and in him remorse was .re- 
enforced by unusually powerful parental 
instinct. [rom the moment she came 
into our hands his eyes had never left 
her, his anxious solicitude equaling that 
of a fond mother for a sick child. 

“She’s coming around,” he repeated 
delightfully, again and again. 

But when he patted her shoulder as 
he passed to the sled for our sleeping 
furs, she shrank from his touch; drew 
herself up, tense and rigid, shooting 
swift glances to right and left, for all 
the world like a cat in a corner; nor re- 
laxed until, half an hour later, his deep 
breathing told that he had gained to 
his sleep. Even then she brooded, eyes 
redly reflecting the fire’s glare, and 
fully an hour passed before she re- 
gained her composure. 

It was, of course, my watch, and 
looking up about that time, | caught her 
smiling again; this time no tremor, but 
a radiance that came out of her eyes 
and engaged every dimple down to her 
scarlet mouth; a smile seductive in its 
femininity as ever lured man from his 
guard, 

Old fool that I was! 


To-night 


Is a mountain- 


lion to be tamed in a night that I, with 
my experience, should imagine her 
won? After the departure of the tribe, 
[ had explained her relation to the 


governor, but she had sulked, as I said, 
giving no sign that she even heard me. 

Now encouraged, I went over it all 
again, dwelling on the opportunity God 
had opened for her, and the happiness 
that would flow therefrom did she prove 
amenable to our bidding. And she 
listened, wide-eyed, leaning to me across 
the fire, a warm luxurious picture ; took 
it from my lips; 


tions 


aye, even asked ques 
how many sleeps to the 
house in Garry? To Mortreal 
was to have her schooling, 

\ hundred, ‘ 
great distance! \nd so on, 
ing | 


her motive, the artful little minx. 


govern 
where she 


how many: 
! 


under a_ childish curiosity. 
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backward, it is easily to be read, but 
then—lI chattered like a fool at a fair, 
suspecting nothing up to the moment 
that she wrapped herself up to sleep. 

She did not close her eyes at once, 
but lay for almoste another hour in a 
brown study; digesting my news, I put 
it, and doubtless the comfort of the 
thought helped on the drowsiness nat- 
ural after three nights’ watching. Twice 
I walked away from the fire and stayed 
till the sharp cold revived me—only to 
grow sleepier as I warmed me after 
each excursion. And I practised all 
of the tried means to keep awake— 
touched snow to my eyelids, pinched 
myself and, in the middle of a pinch, 
fell fast asleep. 

Often I have wondered how small a 
cause will sometimes produce a very 
great effect. Had our fagots been 
thoroughly dry, there could have been 
no explosion of heated sap to cast a red 
ember into a crease of my cassock ; and 
not only the currents of three lives, but 
also the course of northern history as 
shaped by Mr. Temple during the next 
years, would have run in different 
channels. 

So quickly do the senses respond to 
odors, | was roused by the pungent 
burning under my nose before the 
smolder gained in to my flesh. A hand- 
ful of snow would have quenched it, 
but my opening eyes fell on the girl 
and I forgot all else. 

She had just risen from her blankets. 
As I lay with my face in deep shadow, 
she thought that I still slept, and thus 
[ became recipient of one of those 
glances which, on occasion, pierce down 
through the most devout of churchmen 
and plant a sting in the soul of the man 
—that careless, sexless glance which 
women keep for their children and each 
other. Barbed with contempt, it 
touched me, then flashed into vindictive 
hatred as it passed to the governor. 

lwo steps placed her over him, for he 
slept at her feet. The fire had burned 
low, but under stir of the explosion, a 
brief flame showed sudden 
theft ran like running blood along the 
knife she pulled from his belt. So real 
it was, | thought she had already passed 


1 = ? 
her stoop, 
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the steel and so lay in a paralysis of 
horror at the patricide. But a 
flicker showed the seams of her bodice 
splitting over the white bust as she 
strained to strike, and | sprang, shout- 
ing. 

Though I could never have saved 
him, it was decreed that he should not 
pass that night. Delivered with all 
her heft, the point turned on_ his 
watch, an old-style timepiece, big and 
solid, and the blade broke off at the 
handle. Afterward we found a flaw 
in the steel—fortunately for the pair of 
us, for swinging upon me like a mad 
ick not knowing the 
struck, struck, and 
[ ribs till 
from 


Sec nd 


she strt 


tigress, 


blade : 
struck, plying the haft on my 
Mr. Temple her arms 
behind. 

That, however, was not the end. In 
her pulsed the tenacious vigor of the 
wild thing. Back and forth we swung 
scattering the fire, straining in black 
darkness. Thrice I toppled in the snows. 
Twice she broke the governor's grip. 
Dragged down at last, she still fought; 
each shapely arm, lithe limb fought an 
individual battle, squirming under our 


Was gone, 


pinioned 
| 


hands like fighting snakes. But than 
Mr. Temple I have known but one 
stronger man in the Northland—John 
Fraser, factor of Devil’s Drum—and 
he was nerved with desperation equal 


with her own. All of a sudden, she 
gave in and lay, spent, panting, 
bing like a child while we built up the 
fire. 

Looking down upon her, Mr. 
wiped his brow. “I like her the better 
for it. She would be no child of mine 
to yield without a struggle.” 

He laughed, too, when I told 
he had fooled me. “The little witch! 


sob- 


Temple 


1 
Now 


Had she no respect for your cloth? 
Here's a coquette to set men by the 
ears when she comes to her own, eh, 


father?” 

Nor did he even so much as mention 
my faithless watch; though after that 
she could not stir in the night without 
bringing him upon his feet. 

She, however, made no_ further 
trouble. Only strength appeals to your 
savage, and that single touch of Mr. 
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Temple’s mettle seemed to take the 
heart out of her—seemed, | for 
soft and impressionable as woman ap- 
pears on the surface she is harder than 
rock beneath. Like a stream between 
high banks her desire flows unchange- 
ably. Dam it, and it will mount like 
stealthy waters and one day plunge over 
and on toward its goal. Only by di- 
version may its current be turned. 
These eyes of mine have seen the wife 
of a Nor’wester tending the house of a 
Hudson’s Bay man, the slayer of her 
husband; keeping it in love and peac« 


say, 





\ve, had it been merely a change of 
mates, the new love might have cast 
out the old and June—as Mr. Temple 


had already named her after his sister 


—have settled to her lot as irrevocable. 
But 
a husband for a 
has run_ toc r wa} 
though she now proved biddable, a 
ishing us by a few attempts at English 


when was womat 


1 content to 
father ? 


The 


swap 
custom 
long the 


ton 


in the following days, 1 was not de- 
ceived. And when, at Fort Moose, 
she pleaded fatigue and asked for rest, 
I pointed out that it was merely a ruse 


isband to gain on our 


1 
i 
to permit her h 


track. 

“Well, what of it?” Mr. Tempk 
laughed at my counsel. “Sooner or 
later we shall have him to deal with, 


and for my part I'd like to see a man 


who can inspire such 


aevotion 


Wish 


And he had his 1 tor because 
of the days we spent at Moose the man 
caught us up at Devil’s Drum; came 
posting after his dogs through the big 
gates as calmly unconcerned as though 
he had furs on his hands instead of a 
quarrel wi the Company's gover 

Mr. J ind [ were in the 
house with A I'raser to k at t 
season's pack, and when the door flung 
suddenly wide, we all thre tarted 

| though under a premonition 


of trouble. 
\ man nearer seven feet in height 
than six, i 





ders brushed either lintel of an ordi 
nary doorway, blackavised and heavily 
bearded, Mr. Fraser’s appearance bore 
out his reputation of being the worst of 
men to brave in anger. As I have said, 














Mr. Temple was, next to him, the 
strongest man of my long experience, 
yet the fellow braced up to the pair of 
them, and his quality may be gaged 
when I say that he did not appear small 
in their presence. 

Tall and straight as a young pine, he 
combined a sinewy litheness with bulk 
and bone. His face was cast on the 
Irench—stamping him as out of some 
voyageur—eye dark and rather small, 
cheek-bones broad, jaws tapering from 
great squareness at the ears to a pointed 


chin, nose aquiline, mouth a firm line. 
His expression was, I should judge, at 
all times hotly intense and, just now, 


radiated a governed anger. Though he 
had five hts on our 
i ; n the fever 
his bulk seemed to swell un- 


days and nig 
1 ue showed only 1 
of his eye; 
der reserves of strength and passion as 
he addressed us in a harsh and grating 
voice. 

“Tine business for a priest and the 
governor of the Company.” He 
in French without preface or preamble. 


S] »¢ Ike 


“By the stealing of women both the 
peace of God and the Company's trade 
are likely to be set forward. Was no 


other teepee fit for ravishment that you 
should be content with one? As for 
the thief that sold her’—from_ the 
beaded pouch at his belt he drew a 
frozen scalp and threw it at our feet— 
“it was his last trick at the trade.” 

Nonplused as much at his daring as 
the vehemence of his accusation, we 
stared at the grisly trophy. Mr. Fraser 
was the first to speak. 

“Hum!” 


he coughed. “This simpli 


fies the matter. By his own confession 
this fellow has done murder and _ it 
shall be my care to see that he presently 
swings between our gate 
In the best of humors Mr. l'raser a 
1] +1 


wavs carried a dour look and the glance 





which went with his words was grim 

beyond description. Yet the fever in 

the man’ ‘ nlv burned the bright 

iit ws eyes only burned The rigntel 
he burst n int nical speech 
‘And now who speaks? Sure 

Black Jack who built Devil’s Drum on 

the hodies of murdered Crees?” 


charge carried this much truth, 


hat Mr. | the tribes 





aser had 
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that opposed his building. He, how- 
ever, plead a higher warrant. 

“T killed with the law—you, with- 
out.” 

“The law?” he grimaced ironically. 
“Oui, | had forgotten—the law, the law 
of the white man, the Company’s law, 
the——’ 

“The only law!” Springing up, Mr. 
Fraser towered above him, beetling, ag- 
gressive. ‘The law which claims your 
body.” 

As he stepped forward, however, Mr. 
Temple laid a hand upon his arm. 

“This is my business, Fraser.” From 
surprise, his expression had merged in 
curious admiration—he always loved a 
man—which gave place to his usual 
dignity as he went on: “As Mr. Fraser 


says, you have placed yourself in our 
hands, and for that very reason I re- 
fuse the vantage. As the man was 


known for a thief and murderer, I shall 
regard your act as committed under my 
commission. Regarding your complaint 
—the girl is my daughter and I can 
listen to nothing——” 

“Your daughter?” A defiant sarcasm 
seethed through the fellow’s expression. 
“What manner of father is this that 
leaves his woman-child to the tender 
raising of the Swampy Sioux? New, 
see you! While buying furs for the 
Nor’westers ten years ago I came on the 
girl by chance. Like a fair lily, she had 
flowered in the muck of an Indian 
camp, and to protect her tender growth, 
I stayed and made her people my peo- 
ple. It was my gun, my traps that sup- 
plied the teepee of the old squaw, her 
mother, in the years that the deer failed 
and a murraim the rabbits. I 
nursed, tended her through the fevers 
of childhood. But for me she would 
have the broken mother of a 
squalid brood at the age that a white 
child begins her schooling; but because 
of the tie of blood between us I waited 


tor yk 


been 


} 
] 
l 





the appointed years before I took her 
into my teepee. Who then has the right 
of her—w!] ected her yvgrowth? 
You. who | » brute chance ?” 

[ saw nple wince at the 
squalid chance he mentioned and he 


1 


gravely answered: “Your kindness has 
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sarned a reply. To your charge I can 
only say that until five days ago I was 
ignorant of her existence. I am not 
unaware that nature punishes ignorance 
more heavily than folly, and I can never 
be sufficiently grateful for the part you 
played in my stead. Still, in convicting 
me of remissness, you but double my 
sense of present duty. Enter our serv- 
ice and your advancement will be meas- 
ured only by your abilities. But as for 
leaving her with you—that were too 
high a price. From here she goes to 
Montreal to be educated a 

“Oui!” the breed hotly interrupted. 
“You will prison her within stone walls 
—she who has had only the wide 
prairies for her chamber, the stars for a 
night-light, the winds for her lullaby. 
Then I say that your present intention 
is even more cruel than your past neg- 
lect. You spoke of your law, and | tell 
of a higher—the law of the wild that 
governed her growth. Can you graft 
a grown tree? Train a prairie rose 
into a garden bloom? She is a woman 
grown. Wher you say that I must 
give her up, I answer that her head 
has piliowed on my shoulder for this 
year. I will not—if she asked it her- 
seif-—and will you try her?” 

Mr. Temple shook his head in grave 
pity. “I might—three years from now. 
Come!” He thrust out a friendly hand. 
“Come, see the sense of this. At Fort 
York we need a factor——” 

Stepping, the breed spat on the frozen 
scalp. “And you would make of me 
such another? To York, I may go; 
aye, and to Churchill, La Trappe, Win- 
nipegoos ; to every tribe between the 
Red and the Rockies. -Put—for your 
fair words I give fair warning—it will 
be to turn their trade to the Nor’ 
westers.” 

Through all Mr. Fraser had listened 
impatiently. Now he broke in. “Pish! 
Did I not say that he would be the bet- 
ter of a little hanging? To the gates 
with him!” 

“No, no.” Once more the governor 
shook his head. “No, I am too heavily 
his debtor. I shall ask you only to 
detain him with every courtesy for thi 


next three weeks.” 





We were to have stayed in Devil's 
Drum another day, but Mr. Temple 
called at once for the ponies, and the 
next hour saw us speeding rapidly down 
a hard-packed trail. We had, as we 
thought, taken every precaution, but 
while the governor was hauling wood 
for our fire that night, June startled me 
with a sudden question. 

“Did you kill him?” 

“Who—why “IT began, but 
stopped, blushing, under her look of 
scornful knowledge. 

“To lie like a mission priest was a 
saying of his,” she said. “You hid his 
toboggan, ran horses over his dog- 
tracks, and—forgot to muzzle the dog 


Ss 





[ could pick Beteche’s howl from a 
thousand. Did you kill him?” 

“Why—daughter?” I paltered. 

“Tell me,” she demanded, and_ be- 
cause of the indefinable threat, danger 
that loomed in her somber eyes, I told 
—imnerely that he had come and was to 
be well used. 

“Ah!” she breathed, and without an- 
other word fell into a happy reverie. 

Nor did she mention him again— 
not all the way to Garry, nor on the 
long journey to Montreal, for she went 
forward at once under my charge. But 
the assurance at her heart warmed her 
look; a never dying hope. Paddling on 
the great lakes, Superior, Huron, On- 
tario, drifting on the Rainy River or 
other of the hundred linked streams that 
formed our highway, I saw her start, 
again and again, as at the dip of a dis- 
tant paddle. And when, of nights, our 
camp-fire flickered, solitary red star in 
the vast spread of the northern woods, 
she would often straighten suddenly to 
listen. 

But three weeks is a long start, and 
the pick of the Company’s voyageurs 
drove our canoe. They were to receive 
a pound sterling apiece and ten pounds 
of tobacco for each week cut from the 
record to Montreal: so they paddled 
night and day by watches, rested only 
on the long portages from river to 
river, lake to lake, and so put us there 
in two months and a half. 

We did not, however, stay there. 

“Montreal can never keep him from 




















her,” the governor had paid his mettle 
this compliment in many anxious coun- 
cils. 

We drove on down the St. Lawrence 
in pursuance with my instructions, and 
doubt first troubled her face when she 
saw the gray city with its crowning 
spires draw down to a blot on our wake. 

“We go to Quebec,” I answered her 
anxious question, and having a most 
vivid memory of the struggle in the 
black night of that northern camp, | 
parried further questions; kept the 
truth under my tongue until, a week 
later, she awoke one morning to find— 
herself put it—that the “funny 
in which we had lodged by the 
and was 


as she 
house” 
waterside had “grown wings” 
flying down the river. 
Current and breeze both favoring, the 
brig had raised Anticosti in a single 
night. Evening saw the wide seas slap- 
ping her bows, and how shall I de- 
scribe the distress of that beautiful 
savage as she looked back over gray 
waste of waters and learned that she 
was to have her schooling in England? 
She made no outery; only stood then 


and every succeeding day of a five 
weeks’ voyage gazing pitifully across 


the widening waters. Better could she 
have cried, for her Indian stoicism ag- 
gravated the misery it would not let 
forth. But she suffered, how she suf- 
fered! 

In his blind vanity civilized man has 
always deemed the alien savage in his 
midst a subject for patronizing con- 
gratulation. We of the far frontier 
know better. Let us reverse her case; 
tear—say the Lady June, the govern- 
sister, from friends and husband 
and isolate her six thousand miles over- 
seas among strangers and stranger cus- 
toms? She had surely died—as_ her 
namesake nearly did—and the man who 
convoyed her would have been glad as | 
was to turn his back upon her misery. 

From the first I had had my doubts, 


ors 


and beautiful as was the girl’s new 
home, an old stone convent that cen- 
tered amid nodding trees, sweet fields, 


with a caw of rook always going about 
its mossy walls; sympathetic as were 
her tutors, the gentle sisters: I could 
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not but think of her as some poor bird, 
clipped and confined in a cage. 

Returning, the hollow plunge of the 
sea under the ship’s counter simulated 
the deep sob that fetched up through 
her stoicism when I left her; the wind 
sighed, mourned for her through the 
rigging. Then I knew—knew it for a 
crime, and I doubt not that it so 
counted in the reckoning. 

At that time, however, it did seem as 
though an inscrutable Providence either 
slept or was siding with the governor. 
Five weeks crossing the water, a fort- 
night in England, a month to return, 
with two and a half coming down from 
Garry, made almost a half year of 
steady travel, yet almost the first man 
I met in Montreal was poor June’s 
breed. 

[ had been to high mass in the ca- 
thedral and positively ran into him at 
the corner that led down to my lodging 
in the little street behind the cathedral ; 
and I was so astonished that I gaped 
like a fool till he spoke. 

“This is a long way 
Drum, father.” 

“Surely,” I answered, adding as | 
recovered my wits: “When it has taken 
you a half-year to make it.” 

“You judge that I came in by the 
bateau last night?” He spread _ his 
hands in deprecation. “No fault of 
mine, but that of Black Jack who chose 


from Devil's 


“to read the governor's orders in months 


instead of weeks. You will admit that I 
have lost little time since?” 

The deep lines around his eyes testi- 
fied to that just as those about his 
mouth spoke eloquently of inward 
trouble. 

Swelling with sudden pity, I cried 
out: “To what purpose, my good man, 
to what purpose ?” 

“To recover my 
with somber gravity. 

“But she is not here,” | blurted in- 
cautiously, but thereby blinded him the 
more completely. 

“Follow the coyote and you will find 
the rabbit.” 

Quoting this northern proverb, he 
walked away, returning only a shrug 
when I called after him: “Be advised. 


wife,” he re plied, 
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Do not waste your life straining after 
the impossible.” 

Yes, he passed on, but only to the 
next corner. I saw him watching as 
[ turned into my quarters, nor could I 
move thereafter without him following, 
a dark sinister shadow. So closely, in- 
deed, did he dog me, that I was un- 
feignedly glad when the departure of a 
bateau gave me passage back to Garry. 


To the young, Time drags, holding 
back the promise of to-morrow; to the 
old it races away from the bitters and 
sweets of yesterday; busy men, such as 
[, take no note of its coming or going. 
The greens of two springs merged in 
the yellows of summer, then flashed 
into the sudden white of as many win- 
ters, while I was making the round of 
my missions; during which time noth- 
ing worthy of record had happened re- 
garding June. 

It had been a season of quiet pros- 
perity throughout the north. The trade 
had thriven in Mr. Temple's able hands 
and coming into Garry one day from a 
long journey, I found him bubbling 
over his private news from England. 
While June would never make a 
scholar, her instructors wrote, she had 
learned to read and speak with fluency 
and was presenting fine surfaces for 


polish. 


“And you would have had me marry: 


her to a half-breed?”” Mr. Temple could 
not refrain from one small thrust. “By 
the way, I wonder what became of 
him ?” 

In silly romances it is the fashion for 
things to happen in the nick of time. 
But while such coincidences are carried 
beyond the limits of absurdity they 
spring from some such occurrence as 
now came to pass. I had barely replied 
that he had probably taken some service 
out of Montreal, before Francois, the 
governor's body-servant, brought in a 
man whose hollow eyes, thin face, told 
of hard travel. 


“You, André?” Mr. Temple sprang 
up. “I did not expect you for another 
week. Your furs——” 


“Gone!” The man’s hands flew up, 


a gesture eloquent of despair. “Gone, 
not oniy our pack, but also the trains 
from the Great Slave that joined us at 
the new post in the country of the 
Swampy Sioux. A hundred bales, mink, 
winter beaver, cross-fox—all gone!” 

Mr. Temple sprang up with an oath. 
“The Swampy Sioux? I had not cred- 
ited the spunkless creatures with suf- 
ficient spirit to——” 

“No.” The man shook his head. “It 
was the Nor’westers, led by a man tall, 
dark, of a French appearance, who 
fought like seven devils. He it was 
that killed Big Despard. The others he 
impressed to carry the furs into La 
France, leaving only me to bring the 
news to you. ‘My compliments to 
M’sieu Temple,’ he said as he thrust 
me out of the camp, ‘an’ tell him that I 
am back from Montreal.’ ” 

Sitting down again, the governor 
stared blankly at me, I at him. But his 
was a spirit resilient under any blow 
and presently he smiled. 

“Strange that we should have been 
speaking of him. A hundred bales? 
Not so bad. If he could keep that up 
[ might send in my commissions. 
Hauled them into La France, too, safe 
as Fort William itself. And the Nor’- 
westers will sell the cream of my catch 
on the London market. Hum! They 
must be taught better. Let me see— 
La France, Belle Isle, La Trappe, Big 
Moose——”’ Musingly he ran over a 
half dozen Nor’west forts, while I sat 
in silent dismay at the war of reprisals 
that the list portended. “Muskegon, 
Ellice—ah! André, how long before 
you can be ready to carry letters to 
Fraser and Cameron of Pelly? But no! 
You are tired, I'll send a fresh man.” 

Out of the events that came out of 
that message—the sack of Ellice to its 
last pelt by Fraser; the killing of Red 
Dominique by Cameron of Pelly, the 
reprisals one upon another—one might 
easily fill a volume. But though none 
could write it better, this is the story of 
June, and I pass to the evening that, 
coming into Garry one night a year 
later, a messenger bade me in haste to 
Mr. Temple’s house. 

A Red River frame, very large and 
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roomy, with an outlook upon trail and 
river, he had the finest lodging in Garry, 
Of the twenty or more governors that 
had used it, each had added something 
to its solid magnificence in oak, leather, 
rare trophies of the chase. Their por- 
traits, in oils, adorned the paneled di- 
ning-room, exhibiting every fashion 
from the ruffles and knee-breeches of 
Prince Rupert’s time to the more sober 
costume of my day. Bluff old fellows, 
they seemed to be smiling down—when 
I entered—upon the girl who sat with 
the governor at the head of the table; 
just as they would have done in the 
days of their flesh, if one might judge 
by their eves. 

As, the last we met, Mr. Temple had 
confided to me his intention of giving 
June another year’s schooling, you may 
imagine my astonishment when she her- 
self came forward to welcome me. I 
have already dwelt on the essentials of 
her appearance. But as a tasteful frame 
enhances a fair picture, so the soft rose 
tints of a modish gown now set off her 
natural beauty. Education, had 
done its work, softening, refining, mold- 
ing her upon a finer pattern. Leaving 
us a rough-handed squaw, she had re- 
turned bearing in soft palms the hun- 
dred delicacies with which civilization 
has dowered woman. The handiwork 
of the gentle showed in the 
modulations of her greeting. 

“And father told you I was to stay 
away another year? How wicked of 
him !”’ 

The ease with which the parental title 
fell from her lips was undoubtedly the 
result of careful tutelage, but it was 
wonderful to see Mr. Temple brighten. 

“Did you ever see her like?” he de- 
manded, holding her at arm’s length; 
and her comment upon my reply showed 
quite a roguish wit: “The abbé knows 
that his cloth protects him.” 

At dinner it was a feast for eyes long 
denied such delicacies, to watch her 
dimpled arms, white hands, hovering 
over plates and silver soup-ladle as 
though to the manner born. Be 


too, 


sisters 


sure 


that I searched her refinements for the 
savage which my philosophy suspected 
—I am fain to confess without result— 
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as I acknowledged when the governor 
taxed me, later, over a pipe and bottle. 
“Confess, father, that you were in the 
wrong ?” 
“It appears so,” I answered him. 
“Let us give thanks to Him for it.” 
Nodding, he smoked in silence for a 
while, studying the fire in which we 
doubtless saw the same pictures, for 
presently he made a remark that carried 
back to the Swampy Sioux camp. 
“Aye, she'll do better than that, fa- 


ther.” \ minute later, he added: 
“Have you taken any note of young 
Carew ?” 

[ had. A young Englishman of good 


family, he had been apprenticed as clerk 
in the Company’s service by his parents 
who either believed that vices could not 
stand the frosts of a Canadian winter, 
or might be left out in packing his 
trunk. That his had flourished under 
transportation, | knew. But as the bulk 
of my information came through the 
confessional, I could only answer in 
general terms. 

“A bit of a roisterer.” 

The governor shrugged. “Pish! 
Young blood. Marriage will steady 
him. His family is excellent and he in- 
herits the baronetcy on the death of Sir 
Philip.” 

Now, it is not unusual for self-made 
men to be blinded by the false halos of 
a title, and vanity is here strengthened 
by a genuine desire for the girl’s own 
good; but I had always thought of Mr. 
Temple as being sound to the core and 
the revelation of this weak spot caused 
me great uneasiness. 

“But she has just returned,” I[ 
argued. ‘And you are already plan- 
ning for her disposal.” 

“Merely banking my happiness,” he 
returned, “just putting it where I can 
always find it.” 

“But June? 

“They have been a good deal to- 
gether. She seems to like him, and in 
such a meager society as this propin- 
quity may be depended upon to do the 
rest.” 

“And he?” 

He looked at me, a trifle defiantly, I 
thought, as though forestalling adverse 
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comment. “He has already asked my 
permission to pay his addresses.” 

Now, thoroughly dismayed, I ad- 
vanced my last and most poweriul ob- 
jection. “But does he know—the facts 
of her birth? That——” 

“She is a natural child? Yes, and 
that she contracted an alliance in early 
youth which I broke off. The knowl- 
edge made no difference. Indeed, he 
waived details.” 

With the seal of the confessional 
upon my lips, it was not for me to say 
that I could easily imagine that beauty 
would blind the fellow to all other con- 
siderations in the choice of a wife. | 
could only advise caution, saying as | 
rose to leave: 

“Better go slowly, son, for marrying 
is no light business and mistakes are 
easiest rectified on the hither side of the 
knot.” 

As aforesaid, the turn of recent 
events had almost won me to his apin- 
ion, but pacing homeward under the 
cold stars, | reverted somewhat to my 
former skepticism. If this weak licen- 
tiate were all that culture could give 
her, I thought, better that she had lived 
out her simple span with her breed who, 
at least, was clean and strong. 

Having this in mind, I watched very 
closely during the next few weeks, ob- 
serving the pair alone and together 
mostly the latter, for he attended her 
everywhere, walking, riding, canoeing 
on the Red, to mass wnere his devotion 
to her or the service could not keep 
his eye from the pretty half-breeds of 
my congregation. Before this I had re- 
jected the eternal constancy of the 
poets, but | must have hoped that June 
would prove the exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for I felt distinct disappoint- 
ment at the pleasure she evidenced in 
his company. 

It was, of course, natural. He had 
his share of good looks, youth draws 
youth, and after three years her. former 
life must have receded to a great dis 
tance, have loomed dimly as a dream. 
Certainly there was no hint of retro 
spection in the merry eyes she turned 
back when, one evening, she headed 
him in a burst of speed passing the mis- 


sion ; no note of sadness vibrated in the 
rich laughter that came floating back on 
the dusk. I saw at once that the gov- 
ernor had not erred in trusting to 
propinquity, and the thought sent me 
to consult with Martha, the half-breed 
wife of Louis, my stableman. 

A strange confidante for a priest, you 
say? But you do not know Martha. A 
little old woman with small beady eyes, 
she had taken from a Scotch father a 
caustic tongue and itch for other folks’ 
business that made her at once a critic 
and chronicle of the settlements. Few 
came to the mission and escaped before 
she had pumped out their wells of in- 
formation. Report has it that she once 
locked a_ recalcitrant witness in the 
church until he or she—I forget the sex 
—yielded up a scandalous tid-bit ; but I 
never quite believed this. Not that she 
was unequal to it. Only I cannot con- 
ceive of her being driven to use such a 
crude stratagem. Be all of which as it 
may, I felt that if any one beside my- 
self knew aught of Carew, it would be 
she, and I knew, moreover, that she 
liked June who never came to the mis- 
sion without bringing her some small 
present. 

Entering her cabin from the stock- 
aded yard, | caught Martha staring af- 
ter the pair out of her window, which 
facilitated matters. 

“What do I know of him?” she re- 
peated my question. “A few things 
that are hid from the governor.” 

“For instance?” | prompted. 

“The sip, sipping alone in his room, 
not to mention the whisky he takes 
abroad. Then there is the business of 
the Rives girl——’ She stopped, 
chuckling at my sudden astonishment, 
for | had thought that piece of shame 
locked safely behind my own lips. “One 
doesn’t have to sit at the confessional- 
window to learn some things, father. 
The nurse learns as much as the priest.” 

“Then,” said I, “you know him to be 
no fit husband for Miss June?” 

Her bits of eyes glinted shrewdly. 
“What of it? But I doubt whether the 
governor would thank me. Anyway, 
there are others closer to his ear than 
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“Some that are tongue-tied, Martha. 
Miss June has been good to you?” 

“In a way,” she grumbled. “Never 
less than a pound of tea, the best of 
white sugar, or twist tobacco for Louis. 
Aye, she’s the good lass.” 

“Very well,” I said. “She comes to 
confession, alone, to-morrow.  After- 
ward, I shall send her out to you for a 
dish of tea.” 

“Tea and scandal,” she muttered, 
“they go ever together, and the blame 
always to us poor women.” But for all 
her grumblings | that she would 
do her duty. 

That day—afternoon, rather, for she 
came late—was to be memorable on an- 
other account. With all my anxieties, | 
had not ceased to look in June for signs 
of her old self. While her wild growths 
had been trimmed close to the ground, 
my own practise had proved the enor- 
mous vitality of savage roots. Whether 
or no her preoccupations with Carew 
had retarded growth, it remained for 
this quiet afternoon to bring forth the 
first green shoots. 

My study-window looked across a 
stockaded court upon Louis’ cabin, and 
as the fireplace stood directly in line 
with the open door, I could see 
Martha’s hospitable welcome and_ her 
fussings about a stew on the hearth af- 
ter June was seated. If she took her 
tongue from her father, the old woman 
was thoroughly Cree in her habits and 
housekeeping. I could never persuade 
her to use a table, and though she had 
set her dishes upon it in deference to 
the quality of her guest, she herself 
squatted beside the pot in the old fa- 
miliar fashion. Now fishing out a piece 
of meat, she grabbed the other end in 
her teeth, and cut off a mouthful with 
an upward slash of her knife; an action 
indescribably rude, so barbarously 
primitive that its repetition always bring 
me a shudder though I have seen it a 
thousand times. 

June’s shapely back was toward me, 
but her pose radiated sudden attention. 
Affecting me as it did, I felt the mem- 
ories of camp and trail, rude feasts and 
fastings, that must have come crowding 
upon that vivid action. 
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For a space she sat still. Then her 
laugh came floating across the yard. 
Before my astonished eyes she slid 
down to the hearth, took a piece of 
meat in her teeth, threw back her head 
till the wide Gainsborough hat slipped 
back on her shoulders, and slashed off 
a mouthful in the old squaw’s fashion. 

Swallowing, she laughed again, a 
throaty ululation very like a_ child’s 
chuckle. Perhaps an elfin humor had 
instigated the action; but if so, habit 
quickly claimed her, for she remained 
squatted beside Martha, surely the op- 
posite of opposites in her white fluffy 
gown, great wide hat. And while ] 
watched she seemed to undergo further 
translations, savagery gained upon her 
as clouds on a smiling land. Her eyes 
deepened, darkened. The small smiles, 
intelligences of expression, sparkle of 
life faded and set in the somberness nat- 
ural to Indian psychology. The face died 
leaving only the beautiful sulky mask 
of yon bygone trail; in a short half-hour 
she went back a thousand years to her 
mother’s people. It was like watching 
the extinguishment of a soul and, un- 
able to bear it longer, I rang for 
Martha. 

“You told her?’ I questioned. 

She turned her bits of black eyes 
upon me with something like scorn. “I 
told her nothing. There was no need. 
The other is still in her blood and it 
will take more than this weak rake to 
oust him.” 

If I had doubted, confirmatory evi- 
dence came when, a few minutes later, 
she joined me at the mission-gate. As 
the full flower bursts from the bud un- 
der caress of the sun, so her nature 
seemed to have broken, at a touch, from 
the careful swaddlings. Her 
face, to be sure, had resumed correct 
expression. Polite words tripped on her 
tongue. But beyond these superficiali- 
ties I sensed a cloud somber as her an- 
cient self, and which presently emitted 
a vivid flash. 

The sun was setting, loomed in pur- 
ple dusk like a saffron wafer; and as we 
stood for a moment drinking of the 
glories of rose and gold which bathed 
the prairies, there came a creaking of 
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huge wooden wheels and a Red River 
cart rolled by drawn by a ragged pony. 
The squaw, who drove, was very old. 
Sun and frost had dried her to a mum- 
my. Her visage was burned into the sem- 
blance of a scorched hide from which 
bleared eyes peered purblindly. Labor, 
famine, heavy travail had warped and 
bent and twisted her frame. Seen with- 
out the gilding of pity, she was utterly 
revolting, yet as she drove on into the 
smoldering eye of the sun, June sighed 
and I saw on her face the unmistakable 
sign of envy. 

“What a battered wreck!’ I said, to 
draw her thought; and it came, in a 
wild burst, all capped with that imagery 
so natural to an Indian. 

She has drunk the wind, — with 
sunset, slept with the stars, what then 
if she does go to sleep ” under the 
grasses that whispered at her bridal? 
She has lived The last phrase issued 
like a cry of regret, then she caught 
herself up with a conscious laugh. “But 
there—you will think I am crazy. And 
I must go, for it is drawing late.” 


At this time, the sudden sickness of 
Brother Francis, of the Great Slave 
Mission, called me away, and my know!1 
edge of what passed during the next 
three months comes out of the diverse 
mouths of Martha and Mr. Temple. 
With shame the governor afterward 
confessed to the pressure he had brought 
to bear on June. Martha told of the 
kill with which she played both him 
and Carew, appeasing one with a show 
of complaisance while she kept the other 
in = and yet at his distance by alter- 
nate smiles and hopes. It was the same 
org eves that noted the shivers of re 
pulsion with w hich having 21 
last, to her father’s wish—J] une 





ted to his love-making. Earth has not 
torture, despair, equal to that of the 
oman ho is compelled to yield he 
cold flesh t 1 detested embrace; dl 
though there was as little love-makin 


June could manage, an afhanced 


lover cannot always be denied, and 


Martha would always spit as she told of 
Carew's beastlike acceptance of her 


shudders. 


Consenting, June had stipulated that 
she should be married in Devil’s Drum 
as Virginie, Fraser's young wife—for 
whom she had contracted a great affec- 
tion while on a visit to Garry—was in 
delicate health and could not travel, 
and I have always suspected Martha 
of being privy to another reason behind 
the proviso; one which appeared the 
night that my buckboard rattled from 
the Pelly trail into the fort of Ellice on 
my journey home. 

I have mentioned the sack of this 
place by Cameron and I*raser as begin- 
ning the war of reprisals then going on, 
Since then it had been held for the 
Hudson Bay people by Duncan, I'ra- 
ser’s clerk, a Scotchman, well-read, 
with a twist for theology like all of his 
race. We had spent a pleasant svanin 
together on my way up, and I was look- 
ing forward to a renewal of the argu- 
ment we had left unfinished. Victure, 
therefore, my face when, swinging in, 
the gates let the last rays of the sun 
full upon June's breed. 

“Welcome, m’sieu labbé,” he greeted. 
“This is a long way from Montreal.” 

Since that first raid on our furs we 
had often heard of the man—usually to 
our rue. The last advice had placed 
him as far west as the Rockies. Yet 
here he was, one day from Pelly, two 
from Devil’s Drum, very much at his 
ease under Iraser’s nose. 


He laughed when I mentioned the 
act. “And I have such respect for 
Mr. Fraser that I am detaining all who 
enter the fort. Still, you will be com- 
fortable, for | am expecting friends of 
yours.” 
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eu the governor, hi 
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r, and 
the Enelishman, Carew—that is, if my 
information is to be trusted. They 
camped last night at Shoal Lake and 
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the thing was inconceivable and I burst 
ut: “What could bring them this way ? 
There was no hint of it when I left 
three months ago.” 


‘Three months?” He shrugged. 


‘Time enough for Miss June to make 
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up her mind to marry. You are in the 
nick of time for my wedding, father.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “Has he con- 
sented 

“My suit? Not exactly. He believes 
his present intention to be toward 
Carew. But I hope to persuade that 
young man to a healthier role.” 

Standing there, a suggestion of hu- 
mor on his dark strong face, | could 
not but feel that June would profit by 
the exchange. Yet habit is strong, and 
my thought had run too long in the op- 
pe site channel to be ? switched. 
Also, I was beset by doubt. If he still 
lingered as a sentiment in June’s mind, 
she must undoubtedly have softened his 
outline as she herself had grown in cul- 
ture, and might shrink from the 
rough reality. Then there was the gov- 
ernor, arbitrary and 
nothing of Carew. 

“If you will please follow me,” 
terrupted my reflections. 

Had the gates been still open, I might 
have tried a dash, but not only were 
they closed, but two of his men, Sioux 
of the west, had moved to my pony’s 
There was nothing for it but 


easily 


she 
violent, to say 


he in- 


head. 
obedience. 

“Duncan ?”’ he answered my question 
crossing the yard. “Under guard, both 
he and his men. We caught them nap- 
ping. Took the place without a blow.” 
Opening the door of a hut that had been 
the clerk’s quarters, he added: “But | 
shall require only your parole. Please 
stay here till you are called to supper.” 

lf rudely furnished, the hut was cozy 
with bison rugs, robes, furs. Duncan's 
Shakespeare and thumbed Homer lay 
on the table, but though I would usually 
have asked nothing better than an hour 
alone with them, | could now only 
restlessly and listen for 
arrival. 

I had not long to wait, for within 
the hour I heard the clash of the gates 
My strained ears gave me nothing else. 
Ignorant of what was passing, I had to 
fall back on my patience until a Sioux 
called me a half-hour later. 

It was now dark, but walking across 
the vard I was vag uc 


pac¢ 
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' conscious of 
forms moving about the stockade and 
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gates, a sinister activity. Then my 
guide threw wide a door and I stepped, 
winking, into a blaze of candle-light, 
and saw that the meal had been set out 
in the store. 

A long low building, the wall logs 
were hidden behind boxes, barrels, 
bales, shelves of gay cottons and blan- 
kets, staples of Indian trade. Sheaves 
of traps, hatchets, kettles, pots, de- 
pended in groves from the roof-balks. 
A long table that served for a counter 
had been shoved to the center and bore 
a profusion of meat and drink, not only 
uch as the land afforded, but also 
hams, sweet biscuit, and fruit 
preserves, the best of Duncan’s store. 
\ll was brilliantly lit by scores of long 
wax candles—in transit to 
missions—stuck in their 
along the walls and table. 

As my eyes grew to their light, | saw 
Dunean first, darkly regarding his plun- 
dered» dainties, had almost 


~hh 
Cileeses, 


one of my 


Own grease 


and | 
laughed at the rue on his long Scotch 
face. Next to him, on the breed’s right 
at the head of the table, Mr. Temple 
sat opposite June, and | took a place 


that had been left vacant between her 
and Carew. 
Afterward I learned that when the 


breed had bestowed June and her father 
together to freshen themselves after the 
day’s travel, he then had carried Carew 
off to his own room. What passed there 
the Englishman never would tell, but 
he now appeared terribly frightened. 
As I seated myself, he sighed as though 
relieved by his removal from June’s 
dangerous proximity; throughout the 
meal he fidgeted, shuffled uneasily, 
while his pale eyes wandered restlessly 
up and down the table. 

or matter of that, none of us was 
quite Mr. Temple held himself 
stiffly, Duncan seemed to be chiefly con- 
cerned with the census of his plundered 


at ease 


dainties, June steadily consulted her 
plate. I confess myself to a great anx- 
icty, and hold it no shame, for never, 
perhaps, was stranger company gath- 


ered about stranger host. 
Experience ought, by this time, to 
have taught me to cease wondering at 


anything that he might do, but just 
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then | was amazed at the cleverness 
with which he had steered his love-af- 
fair to this remarkable climax. Granted 
—as was true—that messages had 
passed between them? Still he had both 
foreseen and provided against the 
changes which time and travel had 
probably wrought in June’s view-point. 
Realizing that her love might not sur- 
vive a meeting in the squalid peace of 
an Indian camp, he had prepared this 
splendid coup and now sat, conqueror 
of her father’s fort, invested with the 
colors of romance. I must add that he 
carried it off with a confident hand. 

“Now we are all here,” he said as | 
took my seat, adding a grimly humor- 
ous allusion to our last meeting: “‘Or 
would be if we had Mr. Fraser. A pity 
he could not be here.” 

“A great pity,” Mr. Temple dryly 
answered. 

Apart from this one allusion to the 
bitter past, he acted the pleasant host 
throughout the meal; was hospitable, 
attentive; talked well, proving himself 
both well-informed and reasonable in 
discussing the quarrel between the fur 
companies. Indeed toward its close he 
staggered us with a piece of informa- 
tion that was news even to the gov- 
ernor, and which may well be quoted as 
it introduced pregnant personal matter. 

“That will not be necessary,” he said 
when I remarked that division of terri- 
tory seemed the only permanent solu- 
tion, “providing that the negotiations 
now going on in London come to a 
successful conclusion.” 

“Negotiations?” Mr. Temple was sur- 
prised out of his stiffness. 

“Toward the merging of the two com- 
panies. You have not heard yet? | 
had the news from Fort William last 
week—but that reminds me.” He 
smiled grimly. “The news came out of 
despatches addressed to you.” 

When, six months later, that happy 
union brought peace to the Northland, 
Mr. Temple was first in its praise. He 
was, however, too bitter a partizan to 
jump at idle rumor, nor was he, just 
then, inclined to peace. 

“Never!” he cried, and Carew, who 
had sipped false confidence from one of 


Duncan's bottles, echoed the exclama- 
tion: “Never!” With an air of fussy 
importance, he added: “My father is 
one of the largest stockholders in the 
Company. He would never consent.” 

Ignoring the remark as though it had 
been the buzzing of a fly, the breed an- 
swered Mr. Temple. ‘Never is a long 
time! Still, I have no quarrel with a 
war that has given me back my wife.” 

So far, he had scarcely looked at 
June, nor she at him, though her every 
fiber responded to his voice. In com- 
pany with his talk her colors had flowed 
or faded to a tide of memories, and 
now she raised eyes to his that were 
large and humid as those of a mother 
deer; eyes in which, as in brown sum- 
mer pools, memories of forest trysts 
were mirrored softly as on moonlit wa- 
ters. 

“What nonsense is this?” Mr. Temple 
spoke with the sharp habit of authority. 

rom June the breed’s eyes came 
back with a look stiff as his own. “Is it 
nonsense for a man to rejoice in the 
return of his wife?” 

“She is not your wife.” 

“Not by your law—yet, but that will 
soon be mended.” 

“Come, come, no more of this!” The 
governor rose in his angry impatience. 
“The joke has been pushed to its limit.” 

“Joke?” Rising in turn, the breed 
still retained his level tones. “Joke? 
Your sense of humor develops—or was 
it also a joke when you tore her from 
me?” 

Mr. Temple glanced irritably to right 
and left. It was plainly to be seen that 
he chafed under the necessity for argu- 
ment, but lacking the force necessary 
to crush it, he was fain to continue. 

“T used a father’s right to break a tie 
damaging to his daughter. I acknowl- 
edged your claim on my gratitude, but 
not upon her, and if I did not then al- 
low it, how much less now that she is 
educated far above your station and 
betrothed to another.” 

“Betrothed ?” Under the breed's 
swift glance, Carew’s new-found confi- 
dence evaporated and left him whiter 
than before. “Yes, I heard something 
of that. As for the tie—is it then the 
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priest’s word that makes a marriage?" 
Pausing, he looked down at June who 
had slipped to his side. ‘No claim? 
What say you?” 

Once raised, her eyes had stayed with 
him, and now, like a bird to its nest, 
her white hand slid into his brown paw 
—a sufficient answer that brought the 
governor to his feet with a protesting 
cry. “June! June!” 

“ear 

As she turned to him, I saw again the 
face of the beautiful savage of the old 
trail, warm in its glowing love, splendid 
in its defiance. Right then I believe 
Mr. Temple sensed the error he had 
pursued these years, for a quiver of ir- 
resolution swept his face. As though 
realizing the futility of argument, he 
spoke again to the breed. 

“Sir, as you said when the gates 
closed on us this evening, a trick of for- 
tune has placed us in your power. But 
beware how you use it to advantage 
yourself by this girl’s folly. Even the 
Nor’west Council will not stand for 
such misusage; and if the companies 
should, as you say is probable, merge 
into one, the north will not be wide 
enough to hide you from me.” 

“The Council? She shall answer to 
it herself, and that within two weeks, 
for we go straight from here to Fort 
William. As for your threat’—he 
smiled quietly—“your power was not 
sufficient to keep me out of this fort.” 
Throwing up his head with a quick toss 


of defiance, he finished: “But that is 
enough of talk. We cackle like old 
women. \re you ready, m/’sieu 


l’abbé ?” 

“And you think that 
a tame witness!” The 
sion exploded. “Here, 
can!” 

With all his canniness, the Scotchman 
was brave. He flew to his feet, jaws 
grinding his impatience to wipe out the 
disgrace of his capture. Had Carew 
been one tithe as ready, we had surely 
seen some fighting, but his frightened 
face turned apprehensively to the door. 
He answered without even rising: 

“It would be useless. He has twenty 
men outside.” 


I will stand by, 
governor's pas- 


Carew! Dun- 
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It was true enough. As he spoke the 
door opened and a line of Sioux filed 
in and ranged themselves in sinister si- 
lence behind us along the wall. It was 
not, however, for him to count the odds. 
He hung his head under the governor’s 
look of black disgust. 

“Whatever happens, sir,” Mr. Tem- 
ple said slowly, “your engagement to 
my daughter is broken.” Then he stood, 
biting his lips, like one robbed of his 
cause. 

“These are to see fair play.” Look- 
ing at me, the breed waved at his men. 
“Now, m’sieu l’abbé.” 

“T forbid it!’ the governor snapped. 

[ had felt for him through it all, but 
that sharp order injected a touch of 
irritation into my pity and I put a little 
mettle in my answer. 

“June is of age, son.” 

He stared at me a moment, his eyes 
round and black in their angry surprise. 
“You, also? You intend to marry 
them ?”’ 

“Better than to let them go out from 
here unwed.” 

But no argument would reach him. 
“In that case you are no longer my 
friend. After this your church will 
also lack the backing of the Company.” 

It was true that the Company had 
sometimes protected the missions; but 
then it had reaped a profit out of the 
peace we sowed through the tribes, and 
the unfairness of the speech moved me 
to a spirited rejoinder. “Son, why do 
you persist in kicking against the 
pricks, the goads that you sharpened 
for yourself in the long time ago? You 
have wrought as you thought best for 
June’s good, but you cannot turn the 
course of nature.” 

The expostulation, | am sure, sank 
in. But stiff natures like his do not 
vield readily and it remained for a 
lighter cause to give it effect. He made 
bitter answer : 

“It seems that my consent is needed 
as little as it is cished.” 

The accent, slight as it was, touched 
June. Her big eyes grew moist and, 
stepping, she laid a soft hand on his 
arm. “I do wish it. Won’t——” 
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But he flung round and gave her his 
back. ‘Never let me see you again!” 

It was hard. In trying to repair the 
error of his youth, he had committed 
a greater, and the very fact made it 
more difficult for him to yield. Knowl- 
edge of it, however, inhered in his an- 
swer when I asked if he would like to 
retire. 

“No! I'll 
dregs.” 

With that I began—the ceremony 
that ought to have been performed four 
years ago. Of a necessity a missionary 
is called upon to carry out the sacra 
ments in strange settings; yet never do 
I remember officiating in a wilder or 
one more fit. The dark log store, silent 
Sioux in the shadow under the candles, 
Duncan’s fringed moose-skins, the gov- 
ernor’s bluff form, all was in keeping 
with the wild beauty and her big, 
strong man, save only Carew’s scared 
white face. As I have said, it re- 
mained for a cause light to the verge 
of laughter to give the last push that 
was to throw Mr. Temple from his 
stubborn stand and bring happiness and 
grandchildren to his declining years. It 
came when I stumbled on the question, 


drink my draft to the 
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“Who gives this woman in marriage to 
this man?” in reading from my pocket 
\ ulgate. 

[ ought to have omitted it, but hav- 
ing said it, | looked at Mr. Temple. 
He, however, made no sign, and it was 
the breed who broke the awkward 
pause. Stimulated, perhaps, by some 
memory of the persecution June had 
sustained at Carew’s hands, he nodded 
at the Englishman. 

“This gentleman.” 

I doubt whether Carew ever realized 
the fulness of the sarcasm; understood 
that in the last few minutes a battle 
had been fought and lost, a battle the 
significance of which, though masked 
by phrases, was vividly 
which primitive men 
bodies of their women. 
cowardice had killed 
natural 
once: 

“TI will- 


those 
waged for the 
If he did, then 
shame as well as 
passion, for he answered at 


real as 


if you wish it?” 


His fawning consent fell on dead si- 
lence, but as he rose in his despicable 
weakness, the 
with a roar. 

“Sit down, sir! 
at least. 


governor swung round 
She goes to a man, 


I will give her away myself!” 





ANY WOMAN 


TO HER LOVER 


oe a head and I'd 
I: 


1 heart 


‘or the playing of my part 
In the world till I met you, oh, my dear. 


But there’s something mor« 
When love teache Ss one 


to give 
to live, 


And the joy superlative 


Turns to fear. 


Joy and I were ever friends, 
But for life’s deep aims and ends 


I have sorrow’s secrets, too, brought 


more near, 


I'd a head—to bow before you. 


I'd a heart’s strengeth- 


I’ve a soul to suffer for 
Now, my dear. 


to adore you. 


vou 
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» HERE was a time, 
doubtless, when La 
Scala at Milan was 


the first opera-house 
in Italy; it is still the 
j largest. ; 
Y IOP The truth of the 
bicteers ince, matter is, the season 
Maes EIU WW at La Scala closes be- 
fore the tide of American travel flows 
southward, and general trans-Atlantic 
acquaintance is confined to a view of 
its stubby, careworn exterior. The fact 
that the new co-manager of the Metro- 
politan, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and the 
new first conductor for the Italian 
repertory there, Arturo Toscanini, both 
come to us from that theater, gives it, 
just now, other than casual interest. 
To consider its recent season is not 
without the charm of the unique. Dur- 
ing the whole two weeks of my stay in 





Milan only two operas were sung, in 
layers as it were, “Mefistofele,” and 
‘Pelleas et Mélisande” ; the repertory of 


York. In all the 
stagione there, which extended over a 
period of four 


were 2 i \ 


two nights in New 





months, but seven operas 





scarcely more than the list 
week at the Metropolitan. 
Forza Del Destino,” 
was sung by a cast that aroused the 
audience to such pitch of resentment 
that a second performance of the work 
was impossible, and it was withdrawn. 

There were also other unawaited sit- 


ot a singie 
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Of these, one, “La 
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uations. The dramatic soprano fell ill, 
and as there was none to take her place 
in “Gioconda,” an ideal situation to a 
prima donna, but something less to the 
public, La Scala was closed. When she 
presently grew better, the season pro- 
ceeded. 

At another unhappy moment Signor 
Grassi, the tenor, being excitedly ad- 
dressed by Toscanini, who is accredited 
with regarding all artists as the dust of 
the field, abruptly left the rehearsal, nor 
would he return. For four days La 
Scala again went into silence; having 
no Faust, it could also have no “Me- 
fistofele.” At the end of that period, 
the tenor returned, and the box-office 
reopened, 

The four other works presented were 
“Gotterdammerung,” “Tosca,” ‘“Giocon- 
da,” and “Louise.” Beyond this the 
list included two ballets, “La Sou- 
brette,” with music by Achille Coppini, 
and “Les Portes de Bonheur,” by Gio- 
vanni Pratesi, neither likely to see New 
York. . 

To those familiar with Metropolitan 
demands, the number of weekly per- 
formances required, the frequent 
opera, the complete pre- 
unforeseen inci- 
dent, the question naturally presenting 
itself is: How will a management of 
so leisurely experience—so leisurely, 
indeed, that it provoked even an Italian 
public to wrath—meet these exactions? 


changes of 


paredness in face of 
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The two operas put on at La Scala, 
where the orchestra is fine and the 
chorus good, were put on well, with a 
mise en scéne admirably drilled. But 
the fact remains that there were but 
two of them. 

In the matter of principals, especially 
in “Mefistofele,” results were less for- 
tunate. The title-part was sung by our 
ex-friend, Chaliapine, who, either from 
his reception by the Milanese or his 
impartiality to clothing, still had a cold. 
Rinaldo Grassi, the tenor of all Boito 
occasions, and who has been chosen by 
Gatti-Casazza for the forthcoming Met- 
ropolitan season, has a white voice, a 
modern Italian way of using it, and 
sings at times with an effort that per- 
haps strains his own nerves as much 
as those of his audience. He is a slight- 
appearing young man, with two too 
many hands for his complete comfort 
on open scene, and conventional meth- 
ods in acting. 

The most acceptable of the several 
vocal efforts put forth was that of Miss 
Frances Alda, a pupil of Madame Mar- 
chesi, and facially a Margherita of 
much worldly wisdom. 

With this material Toscanini gained 
effects that few could achieve, even 
with a better cast. He not only held 
things together, but forced a spirit of 
ensemble upon the principals, except- 
ing, of course, Chaliapine, whose calis- 
thenics are immune to even superhu- 
man influences. 

With Toscanini a performance be- 
comes a unit of musical strength. There 
are moments, and disappointing ones, 
when he hurls his brasses against the 
tone of the singers, and such a union 
is not made in heaven. Yet even in 
those moments you feel with him, and 
know that he is conducting at such stray 
times for the voices he would have, 
rather than those following his baton; 
the spirit of the work that he makes 
irresistible to others, has for the mo- 
ment become irresistible to him. 

But the shortcoming was alone in 
“Mefistofele”’; in “Pelleas” his care in 
this aspect was absolute; not a tone of 
the singers, however restrained, was 
lost; detached phrases, no matter how 
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brief, were given in the orchestra with 
mastery of finish that made them a 
musical joy. 

When he conducts there is a calm, 
almost diabolical, in Toscanini’s expres- 
sion; his absorption, the fulness of his 
interest, find vent only in his gestures, 
and those in the main confined to his 
hands, at one moment caressing as if 
smoothing the feathers of birds, the 
next dragging out tone-masses with a 
mailed grip. There is never a score be- 
fore him, his repertory he carries about 
in his head. 

From the moment that he takes his 
place at the desk—and in that he is also 
exact, for on the stroke of the clock 
he raises his baton—he is lost in the 
music. On the fall of the curtain he 
slips down, apparently indifferent to 
what the audience may think then or 
thereafter. 

The story is told of him that one day 
at a rehearsal of “La Tosca,” Puccini, 
its composer, and Ricordi the pub- 
lisher, a strong musical figure in Milan, 
were present. Puccini offered  sev- 
eral suggestions. Toscanini, calling 
Gatti-Casazza to him, asked: 

“Did you pay for this score?” 

“Yes,” was his wondering rejoinder. 

“Then ask those gentlemen to leave 
the theater; and to take their sugges- 
tions with them; I shall conduct it as 
I see fit.” 

But the gentlemen with “their sug- 
gestions” had left the theater before 
Gatti-Casazza and the message could 
get to them. 

To those given to historic sentiment 
the glories of La Scala may still seem 
pristine; to others they must stand 
sadly in need of renovation. Six tiers, 
five of boxes and the topmost a gallery, 
flat and unrelieved, run three-fourths 
the circuit of the building from floor to 
roof; each box cramped and confined, 
the inmates peering out spasmodically, 
like the prize exhibits at a poultry-show. 
The parterre, broader and deeper than 
that of the Metropolitan, has its rows 
of seats set so uncomfortably close to- 
gether that one is obliged to straddle 
the knees of one’s neighbors to reach 
the fresh air of the foyer. 
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The orchestra is sunken, like that at 
Bayreuth, the conductor perched alone 
on its outermost brink, to command the 
stage. The sweeping breadth of the 
proscenium is noble, though the effect 
is lessened by the fact that the red 
plush drop-curtain is never fully drawn 
back on open scene, and the result is 
that of viewing a landscape through 
a window too heavily draped. Instead 
of softening the illusion of the scene it 
too sharply defines it. 

There is singularly little visiting in 
the boxes; beauty remains for the most 
part en famille. It is in the parterre 
aisle, between acts enlivened by bob- 
bing derbies, which the male Milanese 
affects exclusively for opera wear, that 
the scene assumes something of the 
genial aspect of lower Broad Street 
when prices fluctuate. 

To know the great number of unem- 
ployed singers in Italy or those joyous 
over engagements just made on terms 
that would cause even obscure foreign 
talent in New York to faint of shock, 
it is only necessary to turn into the 
Galleria in Milan any afternoon, rain 
or shine; for the great arcade is roofed, 
and in the chill, shivery air of a be- 
lated season any place is like home, 
without fire in it. There they wander 
up and down in procession, tenors, bary- 
tones, and basses, just back from a 
month’s engagement where thev have 
sung four times a week for seventy- 
five dollars, or are just going, or just 
hoping to go; for a long, hot summer is 
ahead, and the next season will open in 
October. 

Nor in Italy is the artist as generous- 
ly spared as with us; if he is engaged 
to sing first-tenor parts, and is needed 
for four nights in succession, in such 
dramatic trifles as “Aida” or “Gio- 
conda,” he sings, and, after one day’s 


rest appears again, if necessary, four 
successive times more. He may not 
enjoy it, he would scarcely be human 
if he did, but he does it; there are 


others waiting to succeed hime if he 


does not. 





The principal German novelty to be 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera-house 


next season will be the musi 


drama, 


Tiefland,’” by Eugen d'Albert, the 
Scotch pianist, who, artist-fashion, after 
repudiating his country, regretted it 
verbally, but remained unalterably a 
Berliner. The subject of his work is 
none other than our old friend “Marta 
of the Lowlands,” after the Spanish of 
Guimera, done into German blank 
verse by Rudolph Lothar. 

In these days, when- so many operas, 
yet so little music, is written, in view- 
ing a new product one is apt to recall 
the experience of Von Biilow when he 
played through a certain manuscript 
score, pausing between passages to take 
off his hat in greeting to the many old 
friends that he found there. 

Perhaps Wagner and Strauss would 
also be present in “Tiefland” as well as 
d’Albert; to be prepared for disappoint- 
ments is the easiest way to avoid it. 
So I went to hear the work at the Im- 
perial Opera in Vienna, climbing to the 
fourth gailery for the sake of a mem- 
ory of boyhood, when I had mounted 
the four flights of stairs with my heart 
in my mouth, not because of the long 
ascent, but in anticipation of the beau- 
tiful voices I should hear at the end of 
the journey. Materna, with a splendor 
and warmth of vocal resource that made 
her the greatest of all Briinhildes; 
Pauline Lucca, the Carmen of passion- 
ate enchantment; Scaria, with his noble 
singing of Wagner ; Bianchi, the Amina 
of pyrotechnic perfection; Walter the 
tenor, all quieted to silence by death or 
a hand yet unkinder, Time, that leaves 
only a mute, forgotten existence. All 
these I could no longer await on com- 
ing to the top of the stairs. 

But the scene remained unchanged; 
the same figures crowded the narrow 
space back of the railing; they might, 
from appearances, have been there for 
all the intervening years in expectancy, 
waiting for me, with the ghost of the 
past int my heart, to find them. The 
same good Viennese, worn with work, 
but never too worn to stand through 
an opera, a little threadbare, but still 

arefully holding a high silk hat, as evi- 
dence of continued respectability; stu- 
dents, cadaverous, but as long-haired as 
in the days when Liszt, following the 
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Hungarian-peasant fashion, made it a 
cosmopolitan badge of superficiality ; 
girls, the same, quite unchanged, per- 
haps from the identical shops, to be 
thrilled with the same thrills in the love- 
scenes, they were there, too, even the 
ones with bags of buns and ham, which 
they brought with them to nibble on 
between acts; one, she, too, used al- 
ways to be there, and stuck her bag of 
greasy provender into my side when the 
music struck a response in some latent 
corner of her nervous system. 

But even the contact of buns and 
ham was a welcome one; it helped me 
somehow out of my unrealness to know 
that the two prime objects in life, inter- 
est in love and interest in eating, re- 
mained undisturbed and_ pleasingly 
active. 

The same bell sounded a warning for 
the beginning of the performance; the 
same curtains parted, and the same five 
tiers of boxes settled down into silence 
and darkness. 

The story of “Tiefland,” as it unfolds 
itself, we know, perhaps, from Amer- 
ican performances of “Marta of the 
Lowlands,” to be a melodrama pure 
and simple. Hardy gave us the same 
situation in “Tess of the Durbervilles,” 
but he gave it with the exalted touch 
of a great mind. 

But a musical setting gives an ex- 
altation as well to all that it touches; 
half the librettos would be unbearable 
in their gaunt vulgarity without the 
music that transfigures them through 
unreality. D’Albert has gone about his 
work, if, and decidedly not, with the 
great creative musical gift, with a re- 
finement, a grace, a restraint, and yet 
with an appropriate sense in reflecting 
human emotion that leave one at the 
close of the opera strongly in sym- 
pathy. 

There are, for frankness is unavoida- 
ble,. things that he would not have writ- 
ten had Wagner forgotten to do them, 
but these come at intervals, apparently 
when he feels called upon to live up to 
a situation. When he is sincere, when 
he allows his own instinct to find ex- 
pression, he is d’Albert, and with a gift 
of melody that comes to him doubtless 


from his old bandmaster ancestor. And 
when he is himself, a graceful, attract- 
ive, melodious self, he is also a writer 
for the piano. Throughout, except 
when Wagnerian inspiration carries 
him off his feet and into deep waters, 
you hear the pianistic phrase and nuance 
reflected in the score. But with it all 
he never loses the psychological mean- 
ing of what he is about. 

The scene of the Prologue is very 
beautiful, as the fog melts from a 
height in the Pyrenees. There is no 
endeavor at this point to give an or- 
chestral sense of vastness; that is left 
to the scene and the eye. What he de- 
picts musically is a plaintive loveliness, 
the human side of it. To that Pedro, 
the herder, allotted to the tenor, gives 
expression in words when he tells pres- 
ently of the two “Our Fathers” prayed 
nightly, the first for the safe, eternal 
repose of his parents, the second for a 
true wife to share his life with him. 

It is not in this Prologue, though, 
with its introduction of Sebastiano, 
barytone, and Marta, soprano, whom he 
has enslaved, that the real d’Albert 
comes. That arrives later, after Pedro, 
the unwitting tool of Sebastiano, who 
would rid himself of encumbrance, 
pledges Marta to the herder in mar- 
riage. 

The first act, which immediately fol- 
lows, is placed at the foot of the Py f= 
enees, in the lowlands of Catalonia. 
The scene is a mill, almost as primitive 
as the hut in “Walktire’; through the 
opened doorway is a view of the moun- 
tains where Pedro has left the nobility 
and restful peace that he will unlearn 
from a knowledge of man. 

The gossip of the peasantry, their 
mockery at the past of A/arta and her 
coming wedding, the cruelty and little- 
ness of village malevolence, build up to 
Pedro’s eager entrance for his bride, 
with its underlying music of charac- 
teristic Catalonian rhythm. 

The strong scenes following are the 
episodes of Sebastiano’s semihypnotic 
power over Marta, her struggling, half- 
conscious helplessness against his will, 
and her pleading to be released from 
his determination ‘on a marriage in 
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which she, herself a victim, will be im- 
posed upon an innocent man. Against 
this climax, in which the orchestra 
takes a fuller part as the tragedy pro- 
gresses, flares the gay burst of music 
which starts the wedding-procession to 
church—brief, noisy, and again in char- 
acteristic rhythm. 

The final portion of this act, a long 
duet-scene between Marta and Pedro, 
now her husband, is too drawn out to 
sustain its proper value, and it would 
seem not unlikely that it would be gen- 
erously cut for Metropolitan perform- 
ance. Here, too, it is, that d’Albert’s 
music takes a plunge into the Wag- 
nerian fount, and does not emerge until 
the opening of the second and closing 
act. The librettist has given Marta 
and Pedro too much to say, and in a 
German libretto, unfortunately, the im- 
portance of what is to be conveyed too 
often seems to depend on the length of 
time it requires to convey it. A Puc- 
cini libretto would have swept on to 
the end, quick, sharp, convincing; the 
whole might have been sketchily done, 


but the suggestion and action would 
have made it complete and compre- 
hensible. 


To delay movement still more at this 
juncture Lothar has put in an “Erzah- 
lung,” for a German opera without a 
“narrative” would be like a modern 
Italian one without an intermezzo. This 
time Pedro tells of the robber-wolf of 
the herd that he slew as they rolled 
down the mountainside, the  beast’s 
fangs at his throat; to tell this requires 
sixty-seven lines of blank verse, a neat 
bit if one sings it. 

But why cavil? 
devoutness 


Herr Mahler, whose 
leads him to restore pas- 
sages in \lozart’s which the 
composer, if he lived to-day, might get 
down on his knees to beg omitted, may 
not feel the same ultra-piety in touch 
ing a modern work. At any rate, the 
next act brings compensation, musical 


operas 


as well as dramatic, that carries the 
scene to convincing conclusion. 
\ladame Marchesi once said to me 


that her pupils coming from a higher 
social life never made actresses, for the 
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reason that their prime training had 
been to repress all expression of emo- 
tions, and that her only great dramatic 
charges had been of humble origin, 
where no such exactions existed. 

The peasants in “Tiefland,” hurrying 
the tragedy to a brutal conclusion, fit 
the thought to the word, and the word 
to the deed. Their way may not be 
the conventional one, but it is the way 
that dramatic situations are made. 

The awakening love and jealousy of 
Marta, whose conscience has thrust 
Pedro from her to find consolation with 
the lonely Nuri, her friend; Marta’s 
terrible confession to the old man To- 
masso of the life forced upon her inno- 
cence; Pedro’s curse at his deception; 
the woman’s awakening to the knowl- 
edge that the love of the herder means 
eternal protection; these are the scenes 
that succeed each other like flashes 
from a knife-blade. They have carried 
d’Albert like a fagot in a swift-running 
stream. 

The strange, droning, subdued effect 
of the strings, as Marta’s confession 
comes out, falls on your nerves as no 
orchestral outburst could harrow them. 
Sebastiano’s pleading that she means all 
of life to him; the deviltry of his final 
song to the guitar, in which his old 
power half reasserts itself with the 
woman, dazed, yet dancing because he 
commands it; the sudden knowledge of 
Pedro that this is the human robber- 
wolf; and his strangling to death of 
Sebastiano; these episodes d’Albert has 
caught and put into his music. 

At the opening of the opera you have 
seen the deliberate workings of his mind 
to make music, at this point you see him 
carried irresistibly to the best of which 
he is capable, and it is a very good and 
a very musicianly best. 

With the fine resources from which 
to select a cast at the Metropolitan the 
work holds possibilities not brought out 
in Vienna. At the Imperial Opera the 
drama was given by Demuth, Sebasti- 
ano; Schmedes, Pedro; and Forster- 
Lauterer, Marta; able interpreters, of 
admirable diction, but not a voice be- 
tween them. 
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HIS story has to do 
with the badness of 
Jimmie. Jimmie has, 
of course, often 
enough set the house 

Y, by the ears, but he has 
Via done this without 
guile and I do not 
blame him for it, for 
the ways of boys are mostly inimical to 
the peace of the grown-up. But while, 
to a stranger, the things I am about to 
relate may seem no worse than many of 
Jimmie’s other escapades, vet they were 
so to me, because I knew that Jimmie 
understood perfectly how bad he was; 
even in the episode of the hornets, he 
knew about it. 

The reason Jimmie acted this way 
was because he fell into bad company. 
By this I don’t mean vicious company. 
I mean the kind of company that ag- 
gravates all the natural mischievous- 
ness of the natural boy; for if Jimmie 
was the executive part of these various 
episodes, Finsky was the flame which 
quickened Jimmie to action. You will 
also observe that part of Finsky’s in- 
fluence was good—but it is a poor, pale 
light that goodness sheds compared 
with that of badness. 

I had been sure for some time that 
there had been influences at work in 
Jimmie’s life about which I knew noth 
ing; and yet, I had little enough to go 
on to support this theory—nothing but 
a subtle change in Jimmie’s manner, a 
few intonations of speech whose origin 
I couldn’t trace, and the fact that he 
was getting harder to keep at home, 
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which I couldn’t but admit was natural 
for a boy at his age. Still, little as ap- 
peared to the eye, I was sure that there 
was some unknown element molding 
my younger son, and it is the unknown 
element in a child, for which a mother 
cannot account, that worries her. It 
is a terrible day for her when she real- 
izes that any casual outsider may upset 
all her training; may count for more 
in the life of her child than all her in- 
fluence can possibly do. 

l was wandering along this train of 
thought, instead of reading my _ book, 
when my reverie was broken into by a 
little boy. He was indescribably for- 
eign. His straight black hair hung 
about his eyes. As I looked at him, he 
elittered enormous black eyes at me. 

“What do you want, little boy?” |] 
asked him. 

In an indescribably wheedling and 
beguiling tone he replied: 

“Jimmie.” 

“Jimmie isn’t here,” I said. “Do you 
want to wait?” 

“No,” he answered, and would have 
been off. I would have been glad to 
keep him. I wanted to know more 
about the wheedling tone. But with the 
dexterity unknown to an Anglo-Saxon 
child, he managed to elude me. 

[ went out to the kitchen, where 
Seraphy was grumbling about some- 
thing, and as I paid no attention to her 
confused mumblings, she concluded: 

“An’ talkin’ of limbs, th’ worst o’ th 
kit an’ bilin’ of ‘em’s settin’ this blessid 
moment on th’ doorstep.” 

I looked out of the window. There 
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sat the selfsame child who had been 
looking for Jimmie a moment before. 
He flashed at me a dazzling smile as I 
went out on the doorstep. 

“IT told you Jimmie wasn’t here,” | 
said, “but you can wait if you want.” 

At this he seemed surprised, but ai- 
swered nothing. 

“You are not an American?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh, yes,” 
father is out of Hungary.’ 

His voice had taken on a touch of 
deference since our first little inter- 
view. I asked his name, and he replied 
that it was Iinsky; then, with eyes as 
appealing as those of a dog fixed on 
me, he got up and slid away, his look 
asking eloquently for permission to de- 
part. 

By the time I got to the front of 
the house, there he was again, dawdling 
around; it occurred to me with what 
astonishing rapidity he must have ac- 
complished this feat. All day I noticed 
him wandering around the grounds. 
Ile seemed to be wherever | looked. 
I would glance out of one window, and 
there he was. Ji I crossed to the op 
posite side of the house and looked out, 
behold the same boy. The queer part 
of it was, he never seemed in a hurry. 

Something about that child interested 
me; he seemed such a curious animal. 
Now I would see him bounding up and 
down in a wild sort of way, and again 
he would walk along in a dreamy, 
poetic fashion. Someway, he seemed in 
his various manifestations like the mu- 
sic of his own country yv and im- 
petuous, dreamy and sad, all in one. 

After this, little insky was almost 
always at the house. He would wait 
around for Jimmie, performing various 
little services for him, such as feeding 
Jimmie’s menagerie, or weeding the 
barren waste known as Jimmie’s “gar- 
den.” The child’s different moods, that 
I had noticed the first day, became more 
apparent. Even Maria observed him, 
though to Maria a boy is usually only 
plain Boy. 

“He is an extraordinary example of 
the dual nature of man,” said she; 
“only in this child the light and dark 
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are more definitely divided than in 
most. And though of course you know 
your own business best, Editha, I will 
say that I consider that child bad com- 
pany for Jimmie, and I should advise 
you to put down your foot.” 

And I had to admit that, as to the 
effect on Jimmie, Maria was right; for 
when the wild mood had Finsky, there 
was no holding him. His wild spirits 
carried Jimmie along with him at those 
times. It seemed as though there were 
two separate brains coalesced into one, 
and one potent for mischief—not mere 
boys’ play, but wanton, high-spirited 
mischief. Every mother knows how it 
is; your child isn’t a bad one, nor is 
your neighbor’s child bad. Put them 
together, and pandemonium = ensues. 
This is what happened with Jimmie and 
Finsky; and just as I would be at the 
limit of my patience, and be about to 
put down my foot, the child would be 
so good for a while that I hadn’t the 
heart. He would wait for Jimmie with 
such patience that I couldn't but endure 
his moments of inspired deviltry. I 


could not but pity the lonesome little 
figure waiting for Jimmie’s glorious 
return, 


It was about this time Jimmie began 
not coming home after school, and dis- 
appearing for almost a whole Satur- 
day at a time. It got so bad that I 
spoke to my husband about it. All he 
said was: 


“Well, Editha, you can't expect to 
keep a boy like Jimmie tied to your 
apron-strings all his life. You know 


birds will grow up and leave the nest.” 

Here my sister Maria joined in with: 

“It’s all very well, Henry, to talk 
about birds leaving the nest; but if 
you’d seen the sight that I’ve seen, 
when I went to my washwoman the 
other day, perhaps you wouldn't be as 
complacent about it.” 

\s nobody asked her what this sight 
was she continued: 

“Jimmie was sitting acting like a 
king, feeding watermelons to all the lit- 
tle ragamuffins in town! And if you 
ask me how he came by those water- 
melons, I will say simply that he didn’t 
buy them. Understand me, I’m not 
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committing myself—but I simply say 
that those watermelons were never 
bought with money.” 

Although Henry is as apt as any 
other man to discount the observations 
of a middle-aged sister-in-law, never- 
theless this gave him pause. 

“All the ragamuffins in Kingdom 
Come,” Maria pursued, seeing the ef- 
fect she created, ““were gathered around 
Jimmie, who was lording it, I can tell 
you. All the ragamuffins—and,” Maria 
emphasized, “the wildest-looking little 
girl I ever saw in my life. Why, when 
she rolled her glittering eyes at me and 
grinned, with her mouth all full of 
watermelon, I declare it gave me a 
twinge.” 

“T shall have to speak to Jimmie,” 
said Henry. 

‘Right here Jimmie came scudding 
through the hall; his head was up and 
there was a gleam in his eye which 
meant no good. He was wearing his 
new manner ; since he has been a grown 
boy, he has had the unapproachable 
ways of his kind—when he dresses he is 
very much more sure to put a chip on 
his shoulder than he is to brush his 
teeth. But I suppose a boy gets so 
used to being found fault with that he 
naturally acts as if he expected it. Late- 
ly, his sullen air has given way to a 
rather jaunty, devil-may-care manner, 
as one who would say: “I don’t care 
how much you disapprove of me—I’m 
going to have some fun in life!” 

“Jimmie,” my husband began, “I 
want to speak to you.” 

Jimmie threw his head back like some 
wild thing that scents trouble. Seraphy 
joined our group. Seraphy has been 
with us so long that she does a good 
deal of the ordering without consulting 
me, and carefully goes through the 
tradesmen’s books before I see the 
She came forward, brandishing in her 
sinewy hand the last grocery account. 

“°’Tis Lanyard,” proclaimed she in 
tones of exasperation, “is th’ fierc 
one! See here, ma’am, wit’ y’r own 
eyes, what’s charged on us—five water- 
millins, an’ on th’ same day!” 

Jimmie here unostentatiously tried to 
sneak away, but Henry saw light. 


ein. 


“Jimmie,” he asked, “do you know 
anything about those watermelons?” 

“Which watermelons?” Jimmie par- 
ried. 

“You know well enough,” his father 
returned severely, “which watermelons. 
Did you get five watermelons from 
Lanyard? Don’t try to shuffle with me 
—just answer yes or no. Did you get 
them?” 

“Yes,” replied Jimmie, defiance writ 
large upon his countenance. 

“What for?” inquired his parent. 

“T wanted ‘em.” 

“You wanted five watermelons! What 
for?” 

“To eat!” Jimmie gave back. 

I turned away to hide a smile which 
would come in spite of myself. They 
looked so much alike, and their dif- 
ferent tones clipped out with such simi- 
lar precision. 

“Don’t you be impertinent to me, 
young man!” Henry roared. 

With an indescribable, wheedling 
tone, which was never originated in 
New England, Jimmie replied: 

“Didn’t you ask me what I wanted 
‘em for? Well, it was to eat, not for 
playing marbles.” 

This wheedling something in his tone 
pricked the bubble of his father’s an- 
ger. 

“Look here, Jimmie,” he said, “I 
know all about it. I know you have 
been treating half the town to melons. 
Now you've got to pay for them. I 
dare say you walked off with them un- 
der Lanyard’s eye, when he wouldn’t 
sell you that many; so, of course, there 
was nothing for him to do but to put 
them on the bill. That’s all there is 
about it. You've got to pay.” 

“Sure I'll pay!” Jimmie agreed, and 
sauntered off, hands in pockets, and 
wrapped in the devil-may-care manner, 
as a man wraps himself in a cloak. 

“T know what ails that boy,’ Henry 
informed me. “He's got to the mel- 
on-patch-devastating, orchard-robbing 
stage. He’s passing through the epoch 
when primitive man, instead of living 
decently by the chase, found it better 
to rob his neighbor, and I’m going to 
put a stop to it. He’s just got to march 
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through this phase of development at a 
double-quick pace !” 

About two days after this, Jimmie 
stalked in to the dinner-table, and 
planked down the money for his fa- 
ther. 

“There it is,” he said.- “Count it.” 

Henry counted it, and pocketed it 
carefully. 

“How 
asked. 


“Oh, I got it,’ 


did 


you get it, Jimmie?” he 


= 


said Jimmie. 


Then Henry pressed him. “How 
did you get it?” 
“Sellin’ things,” said Jimmie. There 


was such a twinkle of satisfaction in 
his eyes that I was quite sure he had 
been up to no good. 

That 1 was right was proved at no 
later date than that very evening, when 
our entire family, together with most 
of the rest of our town, was proceeding 
to the last concert of a specially fine 
series. Just as we passed the drug- 
store, I saw the clerk collar a boy, who 
was in the act of putting a penny in the 
penny-in-the-slot machine. 


“IT got one of ’em!” he called to his 
chief. “Got him with the goods!” 
The boy wriggled fiercely in the 


man’s grasp, and as the light from the 
window fell on his face, | recognized 
Finsky, the Jekyll and Hyde child. 


“What’s the matter?’ some one 
asked. 
“The matter’s that the kids in this 


town’s gettin’ too fly! They think they 
own the earth! They think they can 
hook anything offen us an’ no comup- 
pances! They've been fillin’ all th’ slot 
machines in town full o’ buttons—metal 
buttons, and we've been watchin’ out to 
catch one of that done it.” Thus 
the irate drug clerk. 

A crowd had sprung up around the 
crying boy and his captor. In the front 
row | saw Jimmie. We had stopped to 
see what was going on, and could hear 
him plainly when he asked, putting a 
detaining harfd on the man’s coat: 

“Say, whatcher goin’ do with him?” 

“We're going to make an example of 
him,” the druggist replied, joining his 
clerk at the door. “We're going to 
show you kids what happens to boys 


“em 
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who put 
machines. 
arrested.” 

“See here, you can’t do that,” Jim- 
mie protested. “He ain’t the feller you 
want—he never thought o’ findin’ a 
button that’d weigh just what a cent 
The one that put ’em up to it’s 
the one you want. WHe’s just doin’ it 
for some one else.” 

“Who's he doing it for?” 
gist demanded. 

With a voice that had something like 
pride in it, Jimmie replied: 

“It’s me!” 

There was silence a 
Jimmie resumed: 

“T worked awful hard to get a but- 
ton that weighed just right. They don’t 
any of ’em know where I get ’em. 
Ain’t that right, Fin? See here.” And 
Jimmie fished a handful of buttons from 
his pocket. 

The boy nodded. 


buttons in penny-in-the-slot 
We're going to have him 


dc IOS. 


the drug- 


moment, and 


Vell,” said Mr. Culver reluctantly, 
“in that case, Bill, you’d better let him 
go.” ; 

The clerk loosened his hand from 
Finsky, who made off rapidly through 
the crowd. Jimmie stood there, with a 
look on his face as one who says: 
“Well, if you’re going to arrest me, be 
quick about it!” 

“Your father can attend to you, 
young man,” Mr. Culver said, as Henry 
pushed his way forward. ‘I’m sorry 
to tell you, Mr. Prestoa, that if Jim- 
mie’s story is true, he’s cleaned out all 
the penny-in-the-slot machines in 
town, the young rascal!” 


“Oh, Dll attend to him!” replied 
Henry grimly. “Young man, march 
right home to bed!” And without a 


glance at any of us he followed his 
erring son. 

Meanwhile 
me: 

“Oh, I shall never hold up my head 
again! It’s the terrible publicity I 
mind! Oh, why couldn't he have kept 
quiet then and confessed to father, in- 
stead of coming out with it like that 
before the whole town?” 


“We shall be the laughing-stock of 


Edith was moaning to 
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everybody!” mourned Maria. Tor once 
Maria and Edith were in perfect accord. 

So, wrapped in gloom, we three wom- 
en proceeded to the concert. Henry 
joined us after a time. 

“That’s how that young reprobate 
got the money for the melons,” he told 
me. “He’s been selling the things from 
the slot-machine two for a cent. He 
kept a corner on the buttons, and made 
Finsky and the others bring the choco- 
late they got out to him. That young 
one is cut out for the world of high 
finance—but he’s less cut out for it 
than he was an hour ago.” 

[ will skip rapidly over the next few 
days. Maria and Edith did all they 
could to make Jimmie feel that he had 
disgraced the family, as much by his 
public confession as by his actions. 
Henry and I were naturally very much 
worried by Jimmie’s lack of moral 
sense. To impress the seriousness of 
his fault on Jimmie, Henry punished 
him severely. But repentance rarely 
blossoms from punishment, so I was lit- 
tle surprised to see Jimmie retire into 
the sullen, unapproachable mood of a 
misunderstood boy instead of being 
melted into sorrow for his wrong-doing. 
I observed also that among the boys 
Jimmie was a hero. To him his con- 
fession seemed the noble climax of a 
daring and clever escapade. 

Finsky seemed the chastened one, Ie 
behaved like an angel. I only saw his 
wild mood once or twice in a long time. 

It was after a moment of peace that 
Seraphy came to me, fire playing in her 
eye. 

“Ain’t it enough, Mis’ Preston, that 
Osborn’s come home bringin’ a whole 
party without me bein’ stung to death 
in m’own back kitchen?” 

“Stung to death?” I asked. 

“Yes’m; that’s what I said. Jimmie 
an’ that black-hearted Finsky boy’s got 
th’ hose turned on a bees’ nest. ‘Get 
out o’ here!’ says I to’em. ‘You're dri- 
vin’ th’ bees in on me.’ ‘Oh, beware 
th’ bees,’ says Jimmie, laughin’, an’ the 
other don’t say nothin’—it’s th’ un- 
chancy, glancin’ eye o’ him I can't 
abide—Jimmie’s holdin’ the hose just 
as though Mr. Preston hadn’t told him 


never to touch it, an’ the Finsky kid's 
laughin’ like the hyena. So I cum right 
up to you, Mis’ Preston—th’ other 
girl’s out, as well you know, an’ Os- 
born an’ his frien’s waitin’ f'r tea on 
th’ piazzy! It’s no day f'r me to get 
all stung up! No, nor to get the hose 
turned on me!” 

I went down and stopped the boys. 
I had only to look at Finsky to realize 
that peace had fled. His large, wild 
eyes glittered; his mouth flashed 
smiles. He looked the spirit of wild, 
uncontrollable mischief—and Jimmie, 
standing by, was a capable head to 
carry out the spirit’s desires. 

My instinct scented danger; but I 
hoped it might be deferred until after 
Osborn’s tea-party. My older son is a 
freshman in college, and he had tele- 
phoned that some of the fellows were 
coming over after the ball-game, and 
with them the young ladies who had at- 
tended the game. 

Everything was going well, the 
young people enjoying the hearty “tea” 
on the piazza—Edith, as grown up as 
a dowager, was pouring—when all of 
a sudden there was a whish-s-sh from 
the hose, a noise of the angry hum- 
ming of hornets, and a sudden stam- 
peding of the party, as a crowd of the 
angry yellow insects stormed down on 
us, driven from their home by the well- 
directed spray. 

As we all ran nimbly around the 
side of the piazza, I saw Osborn clap 
his hand to his mouth with a muttered 
exclamation, while one of the girls 
cried: “Oh, Osborn, are you stung?” 

It was a bad ending for a party, es- 
pecially as either by accident or design 
a spray from the hose showered on our 
retreating figures, and at the same time 
muffled and derisive laughter came to 
our ears. I caught a glimpse of Jim- 
mie, the hose in his hand, while Finsky 
laughed as he jumped up and down. 

“Ts any one stung?” I asked. 

“No one but me, luckily,” responded 
Osborn, removing his hand from his 
mouth, which even in this short time 
had swelled dreadfully, giving his face 
such a grotesque appearance that one of 
the girls burst out laughing in spite of 
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herself, and apologized for it in the 
same breath. 

It was this laugh which was ac 
countable for that which happened next, 
for it fanned Osborn’s anger into a 
flame which made it impossible for him 
not to vent it on the Finsky boy, who at 
that moment sauntered dreamily onto 
the piazza as if nothing had happened. 
Seeing him, Osborn sprang on him, 
and turning him over his knee, spanked 
him soundly with his hard, athletic 
hand, while the child kept screaming: 

“It wasn’t me! It wasn’t me!” 

Jimmie, attracted by the cries, scram- 
bled over the piazza railing, crying: 

“Let up, Oshorn—let up! You've 
got the wrong one. He ain't him!” 

Osborn paused in the systematic 
spanking which he had been applying. 

“What you mean?” he demanded. 

“He ain't the one,” Jimmie repeated. 


“T saw him myself,” Osborn re- 
turned. 

“He ain't the one,” persisted Jim- 
mie. “Look there!” 

He pointed a finger to a bush. At 


a safe distance, there gleamed forth a 
face the exact counterpart of the boy 
whom Osborn held in his grasp. It 
was the exact counterpart—with a sub- 
tle difference. Deviltry gleamed in the 
one while the other, even while weep- 
ing bitterly, had a different expression, 

Still holding his captive hostage, Os 
born said shortly to his younger 
brother: 

“Out with it! What’s all this about ?” 

He stood there imposing and digni- 
fied, head of the tribe, a boy used by 
his position as captain of the ball-team 
to command others, and yet with his 
mouth swelled to such a terrific size his 
dignity sat oddly upon him. The girls 
crowded in the doorway suppressed 
smiles with difficulty. Osborn felt their 
mirth even with his head turned away, 
and drew himself up with even more 
dignity. 

“Out with it!” he commanded. 

“There’s two of ‘em,’ explained 
Jimmie. “They’re twins. They look 
just alike, but they're not the same. 
They can’t bear each other—they never 
come here together if they know it. 
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One of ‘em’s awful good—you spanked 
him.” 

Thus did Jimmie explain the dual 
nature of the mysterious l‘insky boy. 

With one bound Osborn was over 
the side of the piazza and after the 
grinning face under the bushes, but 
the child had been watching his move- 
ments, and was off fleet-footed. He 
wriggled up on to the back of a gro- 
cery wagon that was rattling past, and 
standing there aloft, his thumb to his 
nose, he laughed the tinkling, derisive 
laugh that I had grown to know and 
dread. By this time, too, his double 
had also disappeared. 

Meantime, Osborn’s mouth had 
swelled out of measure, and the task of 
entertainment at this disastrous tea- 
party fell on Edith. Before the guests 
had left, there came a ring at the front 
door. A huge man presented himself. 
His black hair hung over his ears; his 
black, glittering eyes flashed fire. He 
was atttended by what we call in our 
town the constable. It was the father 
of the Finsky boys. 

I will not attempt to give the for- 
eign dialect in which he recited his 
wrongs. The substance of it was that 
he had one boy who was a devil, and 
another as good as an angel; but devil 
or angel, he was living in a free coun- 
try, and if there was spanking to be 
done of either of his sons, he proposed 
to do it himself. Then he turned to 
me and said: 

“Ma’am, I wouldn’t perhaps to arrest 
your older son if for so long your 
younger son had not acted so. Your 
son is not good company for my boys. 
That Jimmie is a bad boy. Wherever 
he say ‘Go’ my boys follow. By and 
by my good boy he gets fierce, maybe, 
too. Ma’am, you keep your Jimmie off 
from my boys and I keep my boys off 
Jimmie. I spank my boys every day 
for playing with Jimmie, but it don't 
do any good. Jimmie is bad company 
for them; Jimmie is one fierce kid. You 
spank him every day for long—maybe 
he get better.” 

Having spoken, he lumbered away, 
and there was nothing for it but for 
Osborn to follow the constable, in the 
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face of all the guests, who by this time company for his sons by 
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terical mirth. was the Finsky boy who was 
Osborn was back by tea-time. pany for Jimmie. Up to the 
“They fined me five dollars,” he met that foreign boy with his 

said. eyes, Jimmie has seemed, to me at leas 
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of mischief!” down my foot, especially as whenever 
Having spoken, Seraphy departed to Maria thinks of the Finsky children, 
the kitchen. she says: 
The point in the whole thing that “IT suppose, Editha, you will never 
has been hard for me to bear is that learn the necessity of nipping things in 
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AN AUTUMN SONG 
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‘To once more bear, once more be harveste« 
BetuH SLATER WHITSON. 
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The minstrel show an original American idea, the only species of stage representa- 
tion we can lay claim to as creators. Old-time minstrelsy. The “Cohan and 
Harris Minstrels” are a new departure in this line and infuse it with fresh blood. A 
capital show, with Julian Eltinge as the one big note of novelty. Dockstader also 
comes to the.front with new ideas in this line of theatrical work. James Forbes’ “The 
Traveling Salesman” strictly speaking not good drama, but a tremendous laughter-pro- 
voking and money-making success. Great animation in theatricaldom., Managers 
confidently predict a big season. Some reasons why their prediction should provestrue 


UST as the darky overflowed into Great Britain and 
songs sung by the Europe and enjoyed tremendous vogue 


negroes of the South- in the very theaters where Pinero, 
ern United States of- Bernstein, Ibsen, and Sudermann are 

fer the only American now the big lights. 
approach to the lolks- \ll this happened during the after- 
\ZA lieder of other coun- math of the Civil War at a time when 
lays tries, so the minstrel Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
eee show is the only spe- the best selling book in the English 
cies of stage representation which we language, and while the kinky head of 
can lay claim to as authors and origi- the American negro was. still sur- 


nators. The half century during which rounded by a halo of sympathetic in- 
minstrelsy took root, grew to full terest, picturesqueness, and _ idealism. 
bloom, and at last began to go to seed Minstrelsy was at its height while the 
and decline, is the most interesting majority of white people viewed their 


period in our national life, and inci- colored brother from a distance and im- 
dentally it is the most romantic and agined him a_ happy-go-lucky, sweet- 
picturesque period in American the- voiced, humorous, and shiftless indi- 
atricals. vidual who spent his time picking cot- 

Minstrelsy once upon a time claimed ton, eating possum and watermelon, 
the abilities of Joseph Jefferson, Fran- borrowing chickens, and plunking an 
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cis Wilson, Charles Frohman, and old banjo. It started to decline when 


scores of other men who later grad- hundreds of thousands of black men 
uated into the leading acting and man- and women took up their residence in 
agerial positions of other and higher the North and by intimate association 
forms of theatrical entertainment. Min- with whites demonstrated that they 


strelsy once upon a time was the most could thrive on things other than 
popular and best patronized style of melons and poultry, that they would 
amusement in all America. It even rather run elevators than pluck the 
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picturesque cotton, and that they found 
less amusement in twanging the strings 
of a banjo than in severing jugular- 
veins and the strands of law by means 
of jack-knives and razors. 

About that time theatricals graduated 
from chaos into order, and white-face 
amusement companies pushed out from 
Broadway into every big and little town 
in the country. “Skirt” shows com- 
pleted the work which the disillusioni- 
zing colored man had started, and min- 
strelsy commenced to wane. 

lor half a dozen years now only one 
minstrel company has had enough fol- 
lowing to warrant a tour of the first- 
class theaters of the country. No other 
black-face organization dared invade 
Broadway, and no competition chal- 
lenged its right to the best patronage 
in the land. Lew Dockstader, the last 
of the old-time minstrel stars, was the 
only man of his tribe who c . t.nued 
year after year to tour the large cities 
of the United States at the head of a big 
company of black-face singers, dancers, 
and comedians. He was the only fa- 
mous minstrel who made an annual visit 
to the national metropolis. He was the 
undisputed king of the realm once 
bossed by Jack Haverly, Billy West, 
George Primrose, and a hundred other 
funny men—a realm where the clatter 
of “bones” and the jingle of “tambos” 
take the places of swishing skirts and 
the twinkling toes of the daintier sex, 
where the lack of plot is made up by 
end-men’s jokes, where applicants for 
positions are asked to “double in brass,” 
and where broad humor and_ clog 
dances apologize for the absence of 
pretty faces and feminine graces. 

This year when minstrelsy was about 
due to be in a comatose condition there 
suddenly has bobbed up a new organi- 
zation backed by quantities of money 
and the brains of a new generation, 
equipped with a long list of experts bor- 
rowed from other branches of the- 
atricals, and provided with a new sort 
of entertainment—a show calculated to 
succeed in spite of the widespread 
apathy in minstrel affairs. Dockstader 
is in for a fight—perhaps a fight for his 
future existence as the leader of a com- 


pany of minstrel players—and a type of 
entertainment which was almost dead 
has jumped to the front as one of the 
liveliest and most interesting in the 
whole show business. 

Gcorge M. Cohan is the best known 
native provider of light musical-comedy 
entertainment. In spite of his youth he 
has written the books, lyrics, and music 
of more metropolitan successes than has 
any other of his compatriots, and in the 
process he has accumulated a fortune 
and a tremendous reputation. However, 
before attempting to write a complete 
musical comedy he tried his hand at 
composing “coon” songs and succeeded 
exceedingly well—a _ fact that has 
slipped the memory of even his inti- 
mate friends. Do vou recall the popu- 
larity of “I Guess I'll Have to Tele- 
graph My Baby,” “Hot Tomale A\l- 
ley,” and ‘She’s the Warmest Baby in 
the Bunch”? Cohan wrote them when 
he was still a boy in teens. 

This early experie..ce in writing song 
“hits” for other musical companies may 
have had something to do with his de- 
cision to organize one of his own; at 
any rate, he and his partner, Sam H. 
Harris, have started on a transconti- 
nental tour the “Cohan and Harris 
Minstrels,” headed by George Evans, 
who is supported by “too Honey Boys,” 
a name borrowed from the star’s well- 
known alias. Mr. Evans, who is with. 
out a doubt one of the funniest men on 
the world’s stage, was once a ballad- 
singer in the celebrated Thatcher, 
Primrose and West minstrel company, 
and it is an interesting side-light on the 
shifts in theatrical fortunes that George 
Thatcher, once the head of his own or- 
ganization and one of the most famous 
minstrels of all time, now occupies the 
position of end-man in the “troupe” 
whose star was once one of his chorus- 
men. 

The proprietors of “the new min- 
strels’” announce that they are dipping 
into a new business with the sole inten- 
tion of appropriating all the loose min- 
strel money in the land. Accordingly 
four advance men are scurrying across 
the country plastering billboards with 
screaming lithographs and packing the 
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daily papers with articles which de- 
scribe the Evans show as the biggest, 
best, and newest thing in minstrelsy— 
an entertainment which smothers its 
antiquated predecessors as a_ kettle- 
drum drowns the sound of a pair of 
end-man’s “bones.” 

It hardly does that, but it is a rat- 
tling good show, full of lively num- 
bers, good songs, and clever people. 
These people have for the most part 
been recruited from vaudeville and, as 
is usual in such shifts, they continue to 
present the acts which made them suc 
cessful in the variety theaters. Mr. 
Evans himself .is best known by his 
funny mixture of songs and monologue 
which he has been doing for years in 
the “two-a-day” houses. Eddie Leon- 
ard, his principal singer, has for two 
seasons been a leading member of the 
Dockstader company, but has sand- 
wiched these tours with long-time en- 
gagements over the vaudeville circuit ; 
Julian Eltinge, the extraordinarily ar- 
tistic impersonator of women, has never 
before had a public engagement in any- 
thing as legitimate as a minstrel show; 
Waterbury Brothers and Tenny are old- 
time variety performers; Rice and Pre- 
vost have for years been the best com- 
edy vaudeville acrobats; and Frank 
Morrell and Matt Keefe have never be- 
fore appeared in a theatrical company. 

Rumor and melody must ever be the 
most potent things in minstrelsy, so to 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Leonard, the comedy 
acrobats, and the songs goes the major 
portion of praise due this new piece - 
with a single exception. And in this 
exception we find the one big note of 
novelty in the Cohan & Harris Min- 


strels. Always the great drawback to 
this type of entertainment has been the 
absence of women. Time and again 
men have simulated the sometimes 


gentler sex, and time and again they 
have failed because they were—men. 
But in Julian Eltinge, as masculine an 
individual in real life as one could ex- 
pect to find, the new minstrel managers 
have a man who is an artist in the de- 
lineation of feminine character—an 
artist from the top of his blond wig to 
the toes of his French-heeled boots. 
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Just as a white man makes the best 
stage negro so, in this case, a man gives 
a more photographic interpretation of 
femininity than the average woman is 
able to give. Mr. Eltinge goes to the 
extreme limit of daring. Besides doing 
a better Salome “Dance of the Seven 
Veils” than any woman has yet pre- 
sented on Broadway, he appears in the 
extreme undress of a bathing girl and 
sings a song which puts the house in a 
veritable pandemonium of enthusiastic 


applause. 
Eltinge is the one big new note of 
this particular show. He contributes 


something, the lack of which has done 
more to kill minstrelsy than any other 
one thing. But for him the underta- 
king would not deserve the adjective 
“new.” In other respects, this Cohan 
and Harris presentation is a tuneful and 
laughter-provoking mixture of good 
songs, good comedy, and familiar-but- 
good vaudeville. 

A few days after the arrival of his 
first dangerous competitor Mr. Dock- 
stader bounced elastically into the ring 
with a brand-new show. Only five 
weeks before he had finished a forty- 
three-week season, but during this short 
time he had devised, built, rehearsed, 
and produced a piece quite as different 
from his previous offerings as the 
George Evans show is different from 
his. He knew he was up against the 
hardest proposition that had faced him 
in years, and he met it like a fighting 
showman rather than like a dyed-in- 
the-wool minstrel. 

Instead of opening with the usual 
first part--company seated in a circle 
with end-men, interlocutor, soloists, 
etc., flanked by a burnt-cork orchestra 
on a raised platform—his first scene 
shows the “Possum Hunt Club,” met to 
devise some means of putting the final 
kibosh on the white race. They finally 
decide to discover the North Pole and 
put a stop to the futile efforts of Cau- 
casian explorers to conquer the un- 
reachable Frozen North. 

Casting about for a man to head the 
expedition they light on Mr. Dock- 
stader as the most intrepid and daring 
gentleman of African descent, and im- 
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mediately set about arranging a min- 
strel show as a means of raising the 
cash to send him to the top of the 
world. While the members of the 
social 


Senegambian organization are 
demonstrating what they can do to 


make the affair a success Dockstader 
thoughtlessly orders a Welsh rarebit, 
eats it, falls asleep, and dreams the rest 
of the play. 

The experiences which he and his 
sole companion have in ‘Boo Hoo 
Land,” at the bottom of the sea, in a 
lunatic asylum, on the ice-floes, and 
finally atop an iceberg where, with the 
Pole in one hand and a perfecto in the 
other, the Ethiopian explorers ride safe- 
ly back to civilization, afford countless 
opportunities for the display of  stri- 
king scenic effects and all manner of 
Dockstader humor. Incidentally they 
make a musical show with a real plot, 
which, strange and fantastic though it 
is, carries through to the end where the 
star is discovered still fast asleep from 
the effects of his cheese repast. 

Dockstader’s is a real minstrel show 
despite the changes. His chief per- 
formers are minstrel men pure and sim- 
ple—Neil O’Brien, Reese Prosser, Will 
Oakland, W. H. Thompson, Al. Jolson, 
Eddie Mazier and Peter Detzel—and 
the things they do, the songs they sing, 
and the antics they cut are the things, 
the songs, and the antics which we have 
come to expect from burnt-cork funny 
men. Two of Dockstader’s songs, “It 
Looks to Me Like a Big Night To- 
night” and “Bull Durham,” will have 
become famous by the time this meets 
your eyes, for the excellent reason that 
they are catchy, whistleable 
Never before has the great minstrel had 
so good a vehicle for the evidence of 
his own and his assistants’ talents. 
Broadway looks for a forty-week dis- 
play of fireworks while the two rival 
companies are fighting it out “on the 
road.” It will be a battle royal be 
tween the new and the old. 

The first new dramatic production to 
reach New York—the play which really 
opened the theatrical season—was 
James Forbes’ “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” Mr. Forbes, who for years has 


songs 
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been known only as a newspaper re- 
porter and a press-agent, has written 


one other play—**The Chorus Lady”— 


in which Miss Rose Stahl soared to 
stardom and success two years ago. 
“The Traveling Salesman,” like its 


feminine predecessor, is written largely 
in slang. The author’s chief aim has 
been to create laughs rather than to de- 
vise a well-constructed play, and in this 
he has succeeded just as he did in the 
dramatic story of the philosophic mem- 
ber of the “merry-merry.” 

The drummer, impersonated by 
Frank J. McIntyre, is a_big-hearted, 


good-natured fellow of the sort found 
in any walk of life but particularly 
among the men whose duties bring 
them in constant and intimate contact 


with all varieties of human nature. We 
first get a glimpse of him at a cross- 
roads railroad-station on Christmas 
Day. Down in the mouth and disconso- 
late, he finds sympathy and something 
to think of when he meets the tele- 
graph-operator—a young lady named 
Beth Elliott. She owns a seemingly 
worthless bit of land which is to be 
sold for taxes next day, and with his 
efforts to keep it away from an avari- 


cious railroad company—a_ process 
which causes him to fall head over 
heels in love with the pretty young 
woman—there come the plot and the 


“drama” of the play. 

Here is Mr. Forbes’ weak point—his 
“drama.” Somehow it always seems 
artificial and wishy-washy. As _ one 
New York critic put it in reviewing the 
new play, “when the drummer and his 
friends are playing poker it is so like 
the real thing that you feel like sitting 
in, but when the heroine begins to talk 
about her troubles you feel like going 
out.” That’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell—the comedy and character draw- 
ing are excellent, but the “drama” is 
bad. 

Mr. Forbes, we believe, is aware of 
this fact, for he does not attempt t 
overburden the piece with the things 
which he can't best do. [un is upper- 
most in his mind, and there is such an 
abundance of good, honest, hearty 


laughs in each of the four acts of “The 
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raveling Salesman” that there can be 
no doubt of its People, you 
know, like to laugh, and here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Mr. McIntyre, who plays the 
role, is a individual with a 
shrewd, humorous personality which 
catches the audience the moment he 
makes his first entrance and holds them 
until the final curtain drops. But for 
unfortunate lapses into ‘drama’ Miss 
Gertrude Coghlan as the pretty’ teleg- 
rapher gives a delightful performance 
—humorous, light, lovable, and sympa- 
thetic. HH. D. Blakemore as a darky 
and Sarah MecVickar as a vil- 


success. 


title 


breezy 


servant 
matron are the best of the other 
members of the which is 

the average throughout. We can 
stand a lot of other plays as entertain- 
ing an: as good-natured as “The Trav- 


lage 
company, 


ab Ve 


Salesman.” 
\t 
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he present writing—the middle 
of August—there are upward of three 
hundred theatrical companies rehears- 
ing in New York preparatory to open- 
ing for the season. Every theater, 
lodge-room, dance-hall, assembly-room, 
and auditorium in the city is occupied 
from seven in the morning until long 
after midnight ; every manager, author, 
and stage-director in the metropolis is 
up to his k in work; scenic 


neck 1n every 


artist, lithographer, and “property” 
naker available is laboring night and 


day to get his work done in time for 
the early fall “try-outs,”” and the book- 
ing-offices are from morn. until 
night arranging the routes of new and 
old plays, most of which are ready and 
waiting to do their level best to add to 
the gaietvy of our nation during the 
[ winter, and spring. 

are abs lutely 


to be a big season so 


busy 


coming fall, 

Theatrical managers 

certain that this i 

far as box-office receipts and public ap- 
, as 


preciation are concerned Their op- 





timistic views are entertained in spite 
of the low ebb of financial affairs, and 
perhaps on account of them to some ex 
tent, for with the advent of a national 


election and the harmony and prosper- 
which usually follow 


event they figure that money will flow 


ous times this 
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more easily, financial worries will cease, 
and the popular pendulum will swing 
to a point quite opposite to the one it 
has occupied for the past six months. 

Then again, the quality of the plays 
which are this season to be presented 
for the first time seems to be better in 
every way than was that of any pre- 
vious year. The best of the foreign 
playwrights will be represented by new 
works, as will the foremost American 
dramatists and composers. 

This fall a large proportion of the 
best-known and most capable actors 
and actresses will be seen in new pro- 
Last year they were on the 
with the plays which went to 
season of 1906-7 the greatest 
\merican theatricals have ever enjoyed. 
Among these players are Mabel Talia- 
ferro, Maude Adams, William Gillette, 
John Drew, William Faversham, Elsie 
Janis, De Wolf Hopper, I'rank Daniels, 
Wilton Lackaye, Grace George, Joe 
Weber, Fritzi Scheff, Henrietta Cros- 
man, E. H. Sothern, Louis Mann, Julia 


ductions. 
road 


make the 


Marlowe, James K. Hackett, Mary 
Mannering, Robert Edeson, David 
Warfield, Blanche Bates, and Edgar 


Selwyn—a longer and more pretentious 
list of dramatic and musical-comedy 
than have had Broadway first 


nights in one season during the last 
decade 


Another reason for believing that ten 
months of theatrical big things and 
prosperity stare us in the face is the 
general harmony which exists among 
the great majority of producing man- 
agers. In other years warfare has been 
going on, and strife of this kind always 
one concerned while it 
lasts. The public does not get the most 
for its money, the actor and the author 
do not have the best opportunity for 
the display of their and the war- 
ring magnates are constantly spending 
profits to fight their opponents. Now, 
thank l seems to be 

reported 
resting on every fly-gallery in the 
land. Let's hope it’s true. War is all 
right in its way, but it gets tiresome 
after a time. 


hurts every 
| 


wares, 


gooodness, all this 
and a dove of peace is 


over, 


to be 
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The November number of Ainslee’s to be of exceptional quality. 
“Altogether” a rather formidable treatise on topics of American life. 
manner gives charm to “The Post Girl,’”” by Edward C. Booth. 


Archibald 
Lowery 
Sessions 





Robert Herrick’s 
The author’s 
Three doctors 


collaborate in“Religion and Medicine,” a rather unconvincing account of the Em- 


manuel movement. 
afford diversion of a sort. 


“The Master Influence,” by Thomas McKean, may possibly 
Maud H. Yardley’s “Nor All Your Tears” an un- 


pleasant tale of the sex-problem class, ‘The Captain’s Wife,” by John Lloyd, credit- 
able if not particularly original. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “The Circular Staircase” 
a story of plot and action, and nothing more. “The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
a French detective story, by Gaston Leroux, a good example of its class 


HIS number of AINs- 





LEE’S MAGAZINE has 
the beginning of a 
story by Edith Mac- 
vane which will be 
given to our readers 
in two parts. These 
parts will take the 
W place of the usual 


complete novel with which the maga- 
zine customarily begins. 

We advise every reader of this num- 
ber not to overlook the current instal- 
ment, for he will find the story one 
which repays many times over, not only 
the price he pays for the magazine, but 
also the expenditure of the time occu- 
pied in reading it. 

The November number will contain 
the conclusion of “The Thorough- 
bred,” and it will be found even more 
intense and exciting than the opening 
chapters. 

Another feature of much more than 
ordinary interest will be a story by 
William J. Locke, the author of “The 
Beloved Vagabond” and “The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne.” Mr. Locke has 
been made famous within a compara- 
tively recent period through these two 
books, principally because he has struck 
an absolutely new note in fiction, com- 


bining with it a sympathy with gen- 
uine human nature and an understand 
ing of it that make his characters vital 
and yet original. “The MHeart at 
Twenty,” Mr. Locke’s new story, which 
will appear in the November number, is 
different from his other work and dif- 
ferent from anything else in the way of 
short stories. 

Joseph C. Lincoln is also one of the 
contributors to the November number. 
In “Cupid and Clam Fritters” he will 
have one of his characteristic Down- 
East yarns, and we will be much mis- 
taken if it does not strike Mr. Lincoln’s 
followers as pretty nearly the funniest 
story he has written in a long time. 

These three stories have received 
special mention, but it is not because 


the rest of the table of contents will 
be in any way inferior to them. The 
space devoted to this mention of the 


forthcoming number is limited, other- 
wise we could go into detail very en- 
thusiastically about every item. 

All of the stories are good, full of 
interest, and well written, but they are 
something more than that because they 
are different not only from each other 
but from what may be called the stock 
short story. We want to publish a 


variety of stories each month, and we 














want them to be so fresh and new that 
no reader can say that he has heard the 
same sort of thing many times before. 
Stories that are not forgotten as soon 
as they are read, stories that people 
will talk about to each other are the 
only good ones, and we think we have a 
collection of them in the November 
number. 

We wish to call attention again to the 
series of articles that we have been 
publishing under the title “Around the 
Bridge Table.” They are designed not 
only for bridge experts but also for 
those who love the game without claim- 
ing any great skill in playing it. Thus 
far the articles have excited much in- 
terest, besides affording a great deal of 
entertainment by the anecdotes, the 
problems and solutions contained in 
them. 

xe & 


A treatise on high life, East and 
West, the marriage relation, divorce, 
predatory wealth, railway rebates, in 
fact all, or almost all, of the topics 
which have been agitating American 
life, seems to be the only way to char- 
acterize Robert Herrick’s novel, “To- 
gether,” just published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

For a twentieth-century novel it is, 
with its 595 pages, somewhat formida- 
ble, but one can get through it if he 
can be entertained by the sort of philos- 
ophizing which leads nowhere in par- 
ticular and by accounts of marital ex- 
periences such as he finds daily in the 
newspapers. 

Of the six pairs of husbands and 
wives of whom Mr. Herrick tells us 
only one finds much satisfaction in the 
relation, and even Alice and Steve 
Johnston do not escape, for they are in 
continual hot water over their finances. 

John and Isabelle Lane, the hero and 
heroine, have their troubles because the 
wife discovers soon after her marriage 
that she does not love her husband as 
a husband ought to be loved, and only 
finds the solution to her difficulty at the 
end after a course of psychotherapy 
and her husband's conviction, at the in- 
stance of the President, of giving re 
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bates as a railroad official. It is to be 
inferred that they lived happily ever 
after. 

The others are commonplace folk, the 
victims of rather sordid experiences, 
and except in the case of Margaret 
Pole and Robert Falkner, not of much 
interest. They, however, arrest atten- 
tion because of the puzzle in which the 
average human being will find himself 
involved, over Margaret’s attitude to- 
ward her relations with Falkner. Most 
people will be baffled in their attempts to 
understand her state of mind or mo- 
tives. 


es e 


A novel by a new author is some- 
thing of considerable interest, to a re- 
viewer at any rate, for it always sug- 
gests the possibility of realized antici- 
pations. The hopes thus raised may be 
disappointed, of course, as they have 
been only too often, but we go on 
giving up the past to the objector and 
continuing to hope because now and 
then we are justified. 

Such a case is before us in “The 
Post Girl,” by Edward C. Booth, pub- 
lished by the Century Co. Mr. Booth 
is as much of a “find” as was William 
De Morgan, of whose work this new 
book is a very emphatic reminder. It 
is not so, however, because of the least 
suggestion of imitation, but rather be- 
cause of the intense pleasure which 
both of these authors so obviously take 
in their work; and this is, after all, the 
surest guarantee of good work. 

The scene of the story is laid at some 
indeterminate spot on the English coast, 
a small town which the author calls 
Ullbrig. The heroine, Pamela Searle, 
is the post girl, a young woman by 
birth obviously much above her station 
as the local letter-carrier; indeed, as it 
turns out, a lady. There is a good 
deal of English dialect scattered 
through the book, too much in fact for 
American readers, but one soon gets 
used to the designation of Maurice 
Wynne as the “Spawer.” 

Pam and the Spawer make the story 
between them, which is, of course, a 
love-story. Father Mostyn, the local 
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vicar, supplies the humor, though, it 
must be confessed, he is at times a little 
tiresome. 

The plot of the book is interesting, 
and, on the whole, well developed, 
though not strikingly original, and 
there are some exciting incidents, but 
the great charm of the book is the au- 
thor’s manner. 


eH te 


“Religion and Medicine” is the title 
of a book announced as “the only of- 
ficial book on the Emmanuel move 
ment.” It is the result of the collabora- 
tion of Doctor Worcester, Doctor Mc- 
Comb, and Doctor A. H. Coriat, the lat- 
ter being a physician. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. are the publishers. 

It is designed to give an account of 
the principles and methods that under- 
lie the work originated and carried on 
by the authors, and, as an official state- 
ment, it is interesting as defining the 
position to which the authors stand 
committed. 

To the lay mind the establishment 
of a psychological clinic as an accessory 
to parochial work may have some prac- 
tical utility as a means of collecting 
data for the study of psychic phenom- 
ena, but so far as concerns its adapta- 
bility for the elucidation of spiritual 
truths and the confirming of religious 
faith there is much room for doubt. 

The Christian religion has taught its 
disciples to believe in a spiritual power 
which is “the master of the intellect 
and the will,” and that its Founder 
used this power in performing His won- 
ders of healing. It is therefore a new 
idea, which will come. to some people 
with a shock, that He used the purely 
human instrumentalities of hypnotism 
and suggestion. 

A system that limits faith is without 
religious efficacy, whatever its ethical 
value may be, and, as it seems to us, 
this movement is very distinctly circum- 
scribed by all sorts of justification and 
modifications. 


He He 


“The Master Influence,” by Thomas 
McKean, published by J. B. Lippincott 


Company is not a book that will make a 
great stir, but possibly it will afford 
some diversion to those who, by any 
chance, read it. 

We are led to infer that the author 
wants us to understand that “the mas- 
ter influence” is the influence of love, 
because there is much talk throughout 
the three hundred and odd pages about 
the aimlessness of life without it. This 
talk is directed chiefly at Helen Main- 
waring, the heroine, who is the object 
of much solicitude on the part of her 
friends by reason of her rather chilly 
indifference to the subject. They seem 
to be vexed by doubts as to whether 
or not her attitude is the effect of con- 
stitutional ineptitude. But the reader 
cannot be deceived; | 





he knows that be- 
neath the icy exterior a smoldering fire 
burns, ready to burst into flame at the 
right moment. Ethel Santley has a 
vague notion of this, for she tells Helen 
that “the action of such an ethereal 
essence as the soul must be vague and 
indefinable.”” Helen responds by ask- 
ing: “Do you think that one of the re- 
sults will be that love will come to 
me?” showing an anxious interest in 
the master influence. 

After she had put away Lionel and 
Stephen Carrington and the Duca 
d’Astraluce, because she could not bear 
the thought of a loveless marriage, she 
yields finally, but not without a strug- 
ele, to the fascinations of Seward 
Blatchford, and in her surrender vin- 
dicates the reader’s judgment of her, 
as the last paragraph in the b 


show. 
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“Nor All Your Tears,” by Maud H. 
Yardley, published by R. I. Fenno & 


Co., is a storv of the same general 
type as “Sinless,” by the same author, 
which came out last vear. That is to 


say, it is in the “sex-problem”’ class, 
and is not by any means a pleasant tale. 
Valerie Drummond, the heroine, 
found that her life was ruined before 
she really began it. 
Of the two men who play the most 
important parts, neither is entirely sat- 


isfactory, for if Brabazon is a _ con- 
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scienceless scoundrel in his dealings 
with women, Kerr Wingate is an al- 
most insufferable prig, at least the au- 
thor has unmistakably given that im- 
pression of him, whether she intended 
to or not. She has tried to make him 
a warm-hearted, generous, broadmind- 
ed gentleman, and yet when the time 
comes for him to show these qualities 
in the protection of the woman he is 
supposed to love, she forces him to be- 


tray himself as something very dif- 
ferent. 
Strangely enough, considering the 


common facts of life, the only person 
who shows common humanity for Va- 
lerie is a woman, and that woman, 
above all others, the one whom she has 
unwittingly injured, Patricia Brabazon. 

The story ends in a rather revolting 
double tragedy, which cannot but leave 
the reader somewhat depressed and un- 
happy. Those who insist upon the real 
ism of the morbid in life will perhaps 
be pleased with the story, but hardly 
any one else. 

To our way of thinking, this book 
will supply a very effective argument 
in favor of the despised “happy end- 
ing. 


» of » 


“The Captain's Wife,” by John Lloyd, 
published by Mitchell Kennerley, is 
reminiscent of General Charles King, 
or rather Captain, because his best and 
earliest stories were written before he 
acquired the former title. 

[t is a story of army-post life in 
West at a time when Indian uprisings 


were not the novelty that they have 
since become, but it is not to be in- 
ferred that it is a tale ot battle and 


murder and sudden death. These things 
are not merely incidental to the plot; 
they are hardly nec it. and 
perhaps would not intro- 
duced at all w 
be necessarv i 


l tinge of local color. 


ssary to it, 
have been 
‘re they not su 
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he kernel of the storv lies in the 
predicament in which an 


became involved 


in marrving two of- 
ficers attached to the command of Colo- 
nel i j 


how 


and 


Marey at Fort Cochise 
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she was extricated. As the reader may 
guess, there is a slight atmosphere of 
improbability surrounding this incident, 
but the story is well enough told and 
the characters of Nina Wentworth, 
Captain Livingston, and Lieutenant 
Hecker are well enough drawn to make 
one forget probabilities in the interest 
in these three people. Hecker is the 
villain of the book, but in spite of it he 
is rather engaging, sufficiently so at 
least to command a certain amount of 
sympathy. 

The minor characters are reasonably 
lifelike and fill the background accepta- 
bly. It is, on the whole, a creditable 
book, even if it does not display a very 
unusual creative faculty. 


> Fe 


“The Circular Staircase” is the title, 
full of mysterious suggestion, of a de- 
tective story by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

It is a story of plot and action and 
incident, and nothing more. There is 
no striking character of a detective, 
such as Sherlock Holmes, Dupin, Le- 
coq or Gryce; Jamieson who undertakes 
to solve the mysterious happenings at 
Sunnyside being little more than a sub- 
ordinate of Miss Innes, at least accord- 
ing to that lady who acts as chronicler. 
She and her maid, Liddy, both spin- 
sters of more or less uncertain age, are 
really the only characters in the book 
who make an impression. 


The situation at this rather preten- 
tious country-place called Sunnyside, 
which Miss Innes had rented for the 
summer from the Armstrongs, is such 


as to compel interest at the outset. Two 
women in a spacious, unfamiliar house, 
disturbed at night by strange 
followed at length by pistol-shots and 
the discovery of a dead man in one of 
the rooms, make a good beginning for 
a mystery story. 

\fter this one incident follows an- 
other with almost bewildering rapidity, 
and the reader begins to wonder how 
all the scattered threads are to be gath- 
ered together and the tale brought to 


noises, 
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even a passably intelligible conclusion. 
There is rather too much complication, 
and if one is to keep track of all that 
happens he will find that the strain upon 
his attention is more than the ordinary 
novel reader likes. It is, however, 
possible to follow the story, if you get 
a good start, and keep going without 
danger of fatigue because a good deal 
of it can be “skipped.” 


se e 


“The Mystery of the Yellow Room” 
is a French detective story by Gaston 
Leroux, published by Brentano’s. Jo- 
seph Rouletabille, an eighteen-year-old 
reporter, is the hero of the tale, which 
gives one the impression of having been 
written, not so much to tell of the 
mystery as to exploit this youthful 
prodigy. 


It has some points of originality as a 


mystery story, the explanation of the 
problem and the personality of the 
criminal being very different from the 


conventional tale, and even an expe- 
rienced and seasoned reader of this type 
of fiction will have a pleasant and un 
usual sensation of surprise at the un- 
expected outcome. 

The problem which the young: re- 
porter had to face was to discover the 
assailant of Mademoiselle Stengerson, 
who attacked her in her room from 
which. there was only one possible exit, 
through her father’s laboratory, where 
he and his assistant were at work when 


the young woman's screams warned 
them that she was in trouble. They 
promptly went to her assistance and 


unconscious and 


other person was 


found her 
bleeding, 


already 
but no 
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found, although there were indications 
of a man’s presence. 

Obviously Mademoiselle Stengerson 
knew the criminal, but refused to give 
information, though circumstances di- 
rected suspicion to her fiancé, and her 
silence only added to the mystery. 

A little too much is assumed by the 
author in order to emphasize Rouleta- 
bille’s astuteness, and several details are 
not explained to the entire satisfaction 
of the critical reader. Nevertheless the 
story has the most important element 
of interest, and the outcome is suf- 
ficiently unexpected and reasonable to 
be satisfactory. 


ee 


Important New Books. 


‘The Riverman,” Stewart Edward White, 
McClure Co 


“The Car and the Lady,” Percy F. Me 


gargel and Grace S. Mason, Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. 
“Weeping Cross,’ Henry L. Stewart, 


Doubleday, Page & Co 


The Good Wolf,” Frances Hlodgson B 
nett, Moffat, Yard & Co 

*Marotz,” John Ayscough, G. P. Putnam's 
sons 

“Lentata of the South Seas,” W. C. Mor- 
row, Frederick A. Stokes C 

“The Land of the Living,” Maud Radford 
Warren, Harper & Bros. 

“Thou Fool,” J. J. Bell, Baker & Taylor 
Lo 

“Colonel Greatheart,’ H. C. Bailey, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co 

“Rosnah,” Myra Kelley, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Palace of Danger,” Mabel Wagnalls, 
Funk & Wagnalls 

“By Right of Purchase,” Harold Bindloss, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co 

“The Statue,” Eden Phillpotts nd Arnold 


Bennett, Moffat, Yard & Co 

“Blotting Book,” E. F. Benson, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“The Blue Peter,” 
Page & Co. 
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What for Breakfast? 


For rosy, active, ‘‘strenuous’’ health, use the menu 
advised by a famous food expert: 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked 
A Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS 


with good cream poured over. 
Soft Boiled Eggs 
A Slice of Crisp Toast 
A Cup of POSTUM 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 


Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of the grains 
that rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


You will feel “‘fit as a lord’’ on this kind of breakfast. Use 
the same articles for luncheon or supper. 


**There’s a Reason.’’ 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U: S. A. 
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Think What These Pruden- 
tial Checks Would Mean 
Coming to the Wife << 
and Family Every We 

Month! 













onthly 


Income 
for 


20 Years 
For Life! 


Prudential’s 


Very Newest Idea 
in Life Insurance 


At age 30, for $167.35 a year during your life, (a saving of 
$13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your death 
$50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,009 in all! 


At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 




















Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of Ne 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. 90 ~soht ‘Office, Newark, N. J. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Family Contentment 


No family can enjoy the home or do best work if obliged 
to huddle around a stove or fireplace. Different mem- 
bers of the family want to do different things in different 


rooms in all parts of the house. 


RADIATORS BOILERS "om halls, window- 

places and floors are alike 
warm, with no dangerous drafts. No coal gases, soot, or ashes 
reach the living rooms to menace health and destroy furnishings, 


The first cost is all the cost there is—the outfit lasts as 
long as the building, with no repairs. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators save enough in fuel, labor, and house 
cleanliness to quickly pay off their original or first cost—there- 


the present one. Put in without tearing walls or partitions, Sizes for all 
classes of buildings — smallest to largest—in town or country. Our free book, 
“Heating Investments Successful,” tells much that it will pay you well to 
know. Sales offices and warehouses in all large cities of America and Europe. 








after they are a lasting investment. 
Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content in 
Op 





for Hot Water or Low - Pressure Steam 
ME ICAN DEAL give you just the tempera- 
re ture you want in every 





oon AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY cruicaco 
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ADVANTAGE 
15:—The fire 
pots of IDEAL 
Boilers burn 
the largest pos- 
sible amount 
of air to get the 
full heat out of 
each lump of 
coal, 
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a Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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KNOW #& PIANO 
LEARN WHAT VAST POSSIBILI- 
TIES FOR PLEASURE THERE 


ARE INA PIANO. LEARN HOW 
TO PLAY IT YOURSELF ~ vy + 

















Just because you own a piano it does not follow that you 
really know anything about its possibilities as a musical instru- 
ment. 

Everybody knows what a piano looks like, how it sounds 
when the keys are struck, that it contains strings, hammers, a 


sounding board, and so on. 
But such knowledge does not goto the core of the / \ 
thing. 


A man may have worked at building pianos all his life, understand all 
of the technicalities of construction and detail of design and building, and 
yet never have a glimmering of WHAT A PIANO REALLY IS. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A piano is valuable solely for the music it produces. 
If your piano stands idle most of the time, or if it is 
used only to play the simple, tiresome things that have 
no real music in them,—+hen you, tio, are in the dark 
about what a piano really is. 


We want you—everybody—to Know the Piano in 
its latest and best form of development. That means 


This is a new kind of piano:— 
That anybody can play without knowing one 
note from another. 

That yields its owner the choicest treasures in 
the whole world of music. 

That gives the performer a mastery of the key- 
board greater than is possessed by any except a few of 
the most famous pianists. 


That preves an educational influence for the 
children, provides the tired business man with a 
delightful recreation for his evenings, and gives 
back to the wife the delight she used to take in 
music before her other duties prevented her from 
keeping up her daily practice. 


The Pianola Piano is the greatest addition that can 


SS be made to any home. It is just as perfect a piano for 


hand-playing as for Pianola-playing. The whole 
story of the Pianola Piano cannot be compressed into 
this space, but it is plainly told in a booklet which is 
yours for the asking. 


Write today for our Pianola Piano Book E. 


Other Pianos taken in Exchange 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY : Aeolian Hall 


362 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 34th Street : : : NEW YORK 


IMPORTANT :— Do not confuse the Pianola Piano with 
the many so-called Player-pianos that have been brought outin 


imitation. Only the Weber, Steck, Wheelock, and Stuyvesant 
Pianos are made with the genuine Pianola built into them. 


Other pianos necessarily have some “Player” of less reputation and less merit 
musically and mechanically. Only one store in a city sells the real Pianola 


Prices from $550 to $1050. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Try Our Rival’s, Too 











When somebody says, ‘“Our beans are as 
good as Van Camp’s,”’ please buy them and 
try them. Serve them with ours—hear what 
your people say. 


Then serve with Van Camp’s a dish of 
home-baked beans. Ask your folks which 
they want next. 


We are willing to leave it to them. 


It is easy to say, ‘As good as Van Camp’s.”’ 
But we spent half a lifetime to get them so 
good. 


That goodness comes, in part, from using 
Michigan beans. Ours are picked out by 


hand from the choicest beans grown. 


Sometimes they cost us six or seven times 
what other beans would cost. 


Part of the goodness is due to our tomato 


sauce—made from vine-ripened tomatoes. 


We could buy sauce ready-made, from in- 
ferior stock, for exactly one-fifth what ours 
costs. 


Then we bake in live steam, where you 
use dry heat. 

We bake in small parcels, so all beans are 
baked alike. 

No beans are crisped—no skins are broken. 
Our beans are nutty because they are whole. 


And they are baked in a heat that makes 
them digestible. Our beans don’t ferment 


and form gas. 


The beans, the pork and the tomato sauce 
are all baked together, securing this delicious 
blend. 


Those are the reasons for that superlative 
zest—that nuttiness, that mealiness, that you 
get in Van Camp’s. 


Van@mp’s == 


PORK»°BEANS 


Beans are Nature’s choicest food—84% 
nutriment. 


If you serve the beans that your people 
like, they will eat them often—eat them in 
place of meat. 


*It means a great deal to get the right 
beans. 


When you let your people decide they will 
choose Van Camp’s always. And you should 


be glad. 


For Van Camp’s are always ready—always 
fresh and savory. No work for you—no 
waiting. 


Please make the comparison now. 


Three sizes—10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the cubstitutor: ‘No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Advance Styles for Young Men 





Campus Togs are ultra-stylish a full sea- 
son ahead of the times. What others will 
show mext season you can secure in Cam- 
pus Togs today. They are a step in 
advance of what is now conservatively 
correct. 

All the little details of such vital impor- 
tance to “the man who knows’’ will be 
found in Campus Togs. 

The gracefully moulded shoulders, long 
roll lapels, distinctive cuff designs, the 





flap pockets, the form-fitting back and dip 
front give to Campus Tog Suits and 
Overcoats that air of ciassy niftiness 
so much desired by our cleverest 
dressers. 

Low-cut vests, with angle pockets—the 
trousers full hipped with wide turn-up, and 
many of the innovations which others will! 
offer another season, will be found in these 
masterpieces of the Tailoring Art. 


And please remember that in 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 





every iota of the style, distinctiveness and 
elegance, which causes the man who knows 
to decide on a Campus Tog suit the mo- 
ment he sees it, is rendered fixed and per- 
manent by the Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking” 
Process, which is exclusively ourown. No 
other manufacturer can use it. All the 
shrink tendency is taken out of the cloth 
before it is ever touched with the shears. 
Therefore, Kaufman Garments when fin- 
ished will not shrink, get out of shape, 
wrinkle, pucker, bag nor draw up. 


The perfection in every detail which you 
notice as you view yourself in the clothier’s 
glass is there to stay. 


And because this ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Proc- 
ess renders style perpetual, we are able 
safely to Guarantee Satisfaction, some- 
thing no other manufacturer cares to do. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
for Fall and Winter, Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
4330 if you prefer, It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


Your home dealer has our authority to 
make you this guarantee on Campus Togs 
or any other of our garments: 

“If any garment bearing the Kaufman 
‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned and money refunded.”’ 


Please read this again and think what it 
means to you. Your own interest must 
cause you to select Campus Togs. No 
other garments can equal them. 

Your dealer will gladly show you Campus 
Togs or other Kaufman 
“‘Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments 
in any of the popular fab- 
rics for Fall and Winter 
at $12.00 to $30.00. Most 
people will find something 
to please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 





To be sure of the 
Style Permanence 
which youcrave, ask 
the dealer to show 
you this label, sewed 
in the garments, be 
fore you buy, 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE ERA OF 
CHEAP TELEGRAPHY 
IS HERE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


50 WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


HE first lines of the Telepost will be put into 
commercial operation about the time 
This Issue of Ainslee’s Magazine 
reaches you. New lines will be opened as 
rapidly as physical and financial conditions permit, 
until every city in the United States is connected. 
This new automatic service is of vital interest 
not only to present users of the telegraph, but 
also to the general public, who will now be able 
to send quite a LETTER by wire and receive a 
prepaid reply the same day at a total expense (re- 
gardless of distance) of 30 cents for the two. 
An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 
pared, describing in detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 71. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OU carry fire insurance for 
protection against loss of 
property. What provision 
have you made for loss of income 
or your expenses in case you fall 
ill or become physically disabled? 
Guarantee your income and ex- 
penses while ill with our Popular 
Premium Policy. 

Write for Particulars 
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COMING GOING 


Atways UsE 











TheOnivWay 


NO DIRT Yee \\, NO SMOKE 
y ROAD 
NO OUST NO CINDERS 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO, 











fintel 
Martinique 


Broadway & 33d Street 
NEW YORK . 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, - - Manager 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York 
Hotels for the excellence of its 
Cuisine, service and appoint- 
ments. Highest standard of ac- 
commodations at moderate rates 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V. Pres. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 








Tell the substitutor:. “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 
Give Energy and Elasticity to Your Walk 


It won't do to have heels 
made ot dead, musty, ground- 
up old door mats and the like. 

When you decide to wear 
rubber heels, demand O’Sul- 
livan’s, that have energy, life, 
durability: and after telling 
you why you should demand 
them, if you don’t get them, 
it’s your fault. 

We have in mind many peo- 
ple for whom rubber heels are 
an absolute necessity, but none 
more so than the House- 
keepers. 

Juliets and Oxfords for their 
wear and the wear of Nurses 
are generally made with Rub- 
ber heels on. 





In the economy of walk- 
ing, heels of live new rub- 


ber are an essential factor. 











Nothing explains the value 
of Heels of new live rubber in 
walking better than Mr 
Carnegie’s version of elasticity 
as the element necessary tor 
the United States currency. 

The energy. yes, the energy, 
ofnew L/VE Rubber UNDER 
YOUR HEEL AT EVERY 
STEP, whether you stand or 
walk, is what you want 

The merits of the O’Sullivan 
heels led the manufacturers to 
do so; but the shame of it is 
that some makers, just to save 
a few cents, put on any old 
kind that looks like rubber, 
and it is passed out as “‘just as 
good”’ to the Housekeeper or 
whoever it may be—and there 
are thousands who use them. 

NOW THIS IS TO TELL 
THE PUBLIC IMITA- 
ceameiae? TIONS ARE ‘“‘NOT AS 

Last Fall, when the O'Sulli- GOOD.”’ They are used 
van Kubber Company had at HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN because they cost less than 
opportunity to save 10 per ce Fo ter of the Rubber Heel Industr O’Sullivan’s, and the few 
in the cost of their heels, owing ounder of th “over ee naustr cant ann d b th 
t»thelowcost of crude rubber, ave: 4 y e manu- 
rHEY PUT IT IN THE — Carnegie says: “Elasticity is what the cur- facturers is taken out of 
GOODS. rency needs.” the vital point—the com- 

They wisely applied the 10 O’Sullivan says: “Elasticity is what your fort to the wearer. If 
OV ERGY , secure roo ad walk needs to make it natural, graceful those using house shoes 

I-NERGY), elastivitv and de and easy. , . 
sirability to their heeis, soles with Rubber Heels on will 
and other specialties inthe form ofa higher grade refuse to accept imitations they’ll show the 
of Para Rubber, without any additional cost to - 
the public. dealers that they know. There’s only one 

They want no thanks for doing so; the fact is kind of heels made of New Live Rubber, 
gives to show the business policy of the O'Sullivan that have’ energy, life and durability— 

ompany ° . ° 

caesarean akvial a O’Sullivan’s. The same difference exists 

. se this co ication to the public : Pron 
is to call attention to the energy, life nap in between O’Sullivan’s Heels and the imita- 
the O'Sullivan Heel of New Rubber A? , tions that there is between the live wire 


NECESSITY for this qualitv in the heels T 
THEIR MISSION FOR THE PEOPLE and the dead one. 


O’Sullivan’s New Live Rubber Heels 
Encourage Walking 


Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you'll want to walk. ALL SENSIBLE people 
WEAR THEM. Whether you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether you stand or 
walk, heels of NEW LIVE rubber will aid you. They act as a buffer against the daily grind. 
For Men and Women who are doing things, who are making 
the city’s wheels move, they are ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Only cost 50 cents and they wear TWICE AS LONG AS LEATHER, so that they are 
CHEAPER TO WEAR. When you decide to get rubber heels demand O’SULLIVAN’S; they 
are the PIONEERS and the only kind made of LIVE RUBBER. The NAME O’SULLIVAN on 
RUBBER is like “STERLING” on silver. All shoe dealers will supply you. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Energy to walk, energy to 
work, to act, tothink; the more 
energy the more life; the more 
success the more achievement, 
the more happiness; energy 
imparts energy; energy means 
power. 

Apply it to yourself; the 
young people need it, the con 
servative, behind-the-times 
people need it, and what is 
there to mark a well-spent life 
so well as energy in the cen 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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What Will You Give To Be Well 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have beenable To G ] Fi 
I to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in the past Have igure, 
six years. Justthink! this means awhole city. Itisto Vib H alth 

my thorough study of anatomy, physiology nat aaah prin- ibrant He 9 
ciples, and to my 12 years’ personal experience before I began 
- instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous suc- Rested Nerves? 
cess. It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done all 
this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 
I want to help every woman If vital organs or nerve centers are 
to be perfectly, gloriously well, weak, I strengthen them so that each 
with that sweet, personal love- organ does its work. 
liness which health and a Ibringeach pupil tosymmetrical 
wholesome, graceful body gives proportions and I teach her to 
—a cultured, self-reliant stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
woman with a definite purpose, which bespeaks culture and refine- 
full of the health and vivacity ment. A good figure, gracefully 
which makes you —. means more than a pretty 
. ace. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
A Better Wife more beautiful than paint or 
A Rested Mother 


powder. I help you to 
A Sweeter Sweetheart Arise to Your Best! 
You can easily remove the fat and it ad 
will stay re- The day for drugging the system has 
9| mov ed, I passed. In the privacy of your own 
Too Fleshy? have reduced Toom I streng’hen the muscles and 
15,000 women. nerves of the vital organs, lungs and 
One pupil writes me: heart, and start your blood to circulat- 
**Miss Crocroft; I have reduced 78 pounds and ing as it did when you were a child, I 
I look 15 years younger. Ifeel so well | want teach you to breathe so that the blood 
toshout! I never get out of breath now. ‘ is fully purified. 
**When I began I was rheumatic and consti- \, 


pated, my heart was weak and my head dull, and You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


oh dear, 1 am ashamed when I think how I used to 
And the vital strength gained by a 


look! I never dreamed it was all so easy 1 thought Fe 
just had to be fat. | feel like, stopping every fat woman forceful dleeutntina sellesee you of 
such chronic ailments as 





















































see and telling her of you 


° Bows, need to ee. Constipation Duliness 
Too Thin? your stomach gore ge by Torpid Liver Tvs itability 
nerves first. A pupil who was Indigestion ‘Abana 
thist, writes me: Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
“I just can't tell you how happy I am. I am so proud of my neck Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
and arms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds; it 


Catarrh 
by strengthening whatever organs 
or nerves are weak. 
Zwish I could put sufficient emphasis 
ixto these words tomake youreal- 
ize that you do not need to be 
wl, but that you can be a viva- 
cious, attractive weman nm re- 
turn for just a few minutes’ 
A CORSET 18 NOT NECESSARY careecachday in your ownroom, 
WwW * telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully teli you whether I can help you, 
rite me today I never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need 
Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Cha. acter as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 


has come just where I wanted it and I carry myself like another woman. 
‘My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have not been con- 
stipated since my second lesson and I had taken something 
for years. My liver seems to be all right and I haven't a 
bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep likea baby and my 
nerves are SOrested. 1 feel so well all the time. 
_ Individual Instruction—I give each pupil the 
individual, confidential treatment which her case 
demands. My information and advice are entirely 
free. ir 











——— 
Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman, 


Chip, of the Flying U 3. bow 


HIS tale is so thoroughly iyibued with the spirit of the living, breathing West, that the reader is likely to 
imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie in com- 
pany with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a comedy, 

but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly com- 
mingled and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. The “Little Doctor” makes a very 
lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. ‘The book reviewer's tas 
would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the Flying 
U."’ If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of 
the American reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of 
cowboy life in America 











PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Does Your Photograph 
Flatter You? 


Do you know why photographs 

generally do flatter their subjects? 

It is because the photographer 

carefully ‘‘retouches” out of 
his negatives every wrinkle, 
hollow and blemish that may 
exist in the original. 

The way to make your- 
self look as good as your 
photograph is to take away 
from yourself these wrinkles, 
hollows and blemishes by 
the use of 


POMPEIAN 


**The Largest Selling Face Cream ** 
Not a cosmetic, not a concealer, 
nor an artificial application, 
but nature's aid to natural 
beauty. It gives a clear, 
fresh, velvety, fine-grained 
skin, it rounds out angles, 
drives away wrinkles, crow’s- 
feet and double-chins. 

















This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never > 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian < 
Massage, Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sal- & 
lowness;'shiiy complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest selling face cream Py Pompelan 
in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. $ Mfg. Co. 

S34 Prospect St. 

P * S ] Ry Cleveland, Ohio 

Test it with Free Sample LY tam 
+" Please send, with- 


Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable 


guide for the proper care of the skin. 50 cents or $1.00 a 
jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of 
price, if your dealer hasn't it. 


© copy of your book on 


PS facial massage and a 
“~: liberal sample of Pompeian 
Massage Cream. 





The Pompeian Mfg Co., 3 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 

ompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular’in regard re 
to the quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers — 25 cents a cake; ~ ss 
box of 3 cakes, 60 cents 2 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


~~ out cost to me, one! 









































PACIFIC 


TEXAS 
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Geo. E. Barstow 
President 
Pecos Valley Land & 
Irrigation Co. 





















































one who is familiar with 
Land will tell you that the safesr, 
surest way to gain a large and per 
lay is to get hold of a few acres of 
Texas Irrigated Land, 
some capital—at least a few hund- 
OF red doilars—and it has been neces- 
er to goand live on 
FS A f2 S O VV the land and develop 
it. 
Now, my company 
makes it possible for 
| >< A ) of the finest kind of 
exas Irrigated 
very beginning, if you can save 83.00 a week. 
ou can go and live on it—absolutely assured of 
or ger ts will be made to have it culti- 
vated for you for a small share of the crops. 
in the land. 

All you have to do is—write to me and say,“ Prove to me that 
an income of from 81,000.00 to 85,000.00 a year.”’ 

I will deliver at once to the Citizen's State Bank of Rarstow, 
Valley Land and Irrigation Company as per the subdivision 
«fthe Company's property made by John Wilson and filed for 

will deliver at once to you, one of 
cur Secured Land Contracts for the War- 
‘ — a certiticate signed by an Officer 
of the Bank and certifying that the Bank 
1 ccor |ing to the terms of your Secured 
Land Contract. The Bank acts as an inde- 
tee fair play. 

You must pay 83.00 a week, or at the 
semi-annual or annual payments. 

Ne ge can pay as much faster as 

like. 


Pr Bm from Texas Irrigated 
manent income from a small out- 
But, heretofore, it has required 
sary for the purchas- 
you to get ten acres 
Land, allunder cultivation, income property from the 
an independent living from it alone. 
Now I can and will prove ali this from the highest authorities 
ten acres of your Texas Irrigated Land can be made to produce 
1 have the proof, so read what my company will do fcr you. 
Texas,a Warranty Deed to ten acres of the Ini of the Pecos 
record with the County Clerk of Ward County, Texas. 
ranty Deed at the Bank—on the contract 
has your deed and will deliver it to you 
pendent agent for both of us—to guaran- 
rate of 83.00a week in monthly, quarterly, 
you 


It Doesn’t 


At the end of each year—if you take more than a year to 
complete your eet ha will be credited with 5 per cent 
per annum on the amount you have paid. 

615 down and 83 a eek paid regularly, and the interest 
credits, will mature your Contract in a little over two and three- 
fourths years. 

But you can mature your Contract by paying the same total 
amount, 8483, ina day,a month, six months, a year, or in any less 
time than 24 years, and whenever your regular receipts and 
your interest allowance credit receipts total 6483, all you have to 
do to get your land is to take or send your receipts and your con- 
tract to the Citizen's State Bank at Barstow, Texas, together 
with twenty-eight vendor lien notes each for @39, payable one 
every three months for seven years. 

he Bank will then give you your Warranty Deed to the 
land, which, according to the Contract and the Deed, must be 
fully irrigated and all under cultivation. 


' is capable of producing an income of from 81,000 to 65,0004 year. 





emember this is ten acres of land which I must firet prove 


d) 


Will Sell it to You 
for $3.00 a Week 


Safeguarded 


The Bank will deliver your deed 
direct to you when your $3.00 a 
week and interest credits total $483.00 


Take Long 


You get this land for #483, which you can pay in less than 
three yeuars—#15 down and 83 a week—and you then haveonly four 
39 notes each year for seven years to pay out of your income. 

Can you hope in any other way, so safe and sure as this, to 
have so large an independent income in so short a time? 

1 believe the purchase of Texas Lrrigated Land to be the best 
way for a man of smal) means to make himself independent. 
And I believe [ am qualined to pass judgment as | have been In- 
terested in Irrigation matters locally and nationally for 15 years. 

The results are simply astounding to those who are unlamil- 
lar with the great subject of irrigation. 

And I believe the happiest man these days Is the man with 
the little ten acre irrigatcd farm—(President Roosevelt says, 
“Even 5 acres is enough to support a famiiy and keep it busy’’). 

he owner of a Ten Acre Irrigated Farm doesn’t have to 
“knuckle to the boss,” nor strain his conscience in the struggle 
ot the intense commercialism of the day. 

His income Is practically untouched by “financial depression.” 

His living and peace of mind are not dependent upon the 
whim of any man. 

He is king in his own little domain. 

He can make his little ten acres earn as much as a quarter 
section (160 acres) unirrigated, would produce—as much as be- 
tween twenty and eighty thousand dollars in cash would bring, 
loaned out at 6 per cent. 

He has his close neighbors, his telephone, good roads, schools 
and churches—in fact, all the comforts and conveniences of life 
that come with the prosperous close-knit community, though 
they pass by the great isolated farm, 

The land 1 want you to buy is all good rich soll, irrigated 
from Canals and Ditches already constructed in the most ap- 
proved modern fashion and carrying an abundant supply of 
water taken from the ever-flowing Pecos River. 

is within a few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, 
Texas, (the two towns are only 644 miles apart—the land les be- 
tween the towns anda little to the north) and served by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway and the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe 
System. 

With rich soil, a splendid climate and the uncertain quantity 
—moisture—eliminated, agriculture and 
horticulturecan here be scientifically car- 
ried on to the splendid profit of the land 
owner. 

The abundant crops of large and in 
every other way superior hays, grains 
cotton, vegetables and fruits are equaled 
in only a very few favored spots. 

The justly celebrated Barstow Grapes 
are considered by many to be even better 
—variety for variety—than those raised 
in Southern California — and we are 1,200 
miles nearer the great Eastern market. 
But all this is the merest outline of what 
I desire to show you In detail. Lam only 
attempting to make ft clear to you that you can have an assured 
independent Iiving income in less than three years if you can 
possibly save 63 a week. 

I have promised to submit the proof. All you have to dois 
write for it. Will you do that today, even if you can’t commence 
rizghtaway? I want the address of every man or woman who is 
willing to save 83 a week if I can prove that the result will be 
financial independence in less than three short years, 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from the wage-earners. I have worked 
for fifteen years to develop this Irrigation System and this com- 
munity. It would be gratifying to me to have those who most 
need it reap the benefits of my labors. 

It will be more convenient for you to address me at St. Louis, 
and I am equipped there to best answer you. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, President 


Pecos Vailcy Land and Irrigation Company, of Barstow, Texas, 
837 Missourl Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ) 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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Will You Do This 


for a Bigger Salary 


There’s no sentiment attached to a question like this—it’s a matter of dollars 
and cents—of earning more—of being able to command a bigger salary. 


‘This same question has led thousands of men to write and ask how their 


positions could be bettered and their salaries increased through the help of the 
International € orrespondence Schools. The result has been that in the last two years 7,300 


of the men who have advanced through the 
help of the I. C. S. have voluntarily reported 
salary increases aggregating $4,905,600. 
During July the number was 310. 


These men were no better off than you 
when they first marked the coupon. Most 
of them were poorly paid ; some lived thou- 
cands of miles away ; many of them could 
only read and write. Yet, without leaving 
home or work they were quickly enabled to 
become experts at their chosen occupations. 


Won't you mark the coupon for more 
money? The I. C. S. has a way that fits 
your case exactly. It costs nothing to learn 
about it. Mark and mail the coupon now. 


The Business of This Place 
je to Raise Salaries. 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Kox1199, SCRANTON, PA, 


| Please explain, without farther obligation on my part, 


now | can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 





Bookkeeper 
Stenog rapher 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimme 
Commercial Law 
Illustr ator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt, 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineep 








Mechanical Draltsnan 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting fupt. 
Mechan. } ineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil E 


Arehitee’ | Draftsman 
Architect 

Struc tural Engineer 
Bankin 

Mining Engincer 











| 
Name 


| 
| Street and No. 


| 
'  —— 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DURABILITY is scientifically insured. 


stylish shape and satisfy the user as no others can. 


with conveniences merits in details of construction foun 
and wi excel your highest expectations. 
They, a not enaegsive. 
dealer’s name. see that you are su; 
sire and about what may wah to pay. 
or will, if desired, forward 








have that distinctive style which commands deference. 
are suitable for all weathers and for every outdoor use—for 
calling and for business, shopping, driving or motoring. 

Kenyon Rubberized fabrics are selected to take the rubber without 
injury to the cloth, also dyes are used which do not damage the rubber. 
Kenyon Cloth Rain-coats 
are rain-proofed by the most highly perfected process known, hold their 


Kenyon Styles are direct from Paris or approved American types of the highest fashion, 
Kenyon Coats are the most serviceable and satisfactory ever made, 


A wide choice at $10 and up to $45. Send us your 
ell us the type of qumpent you 

e will send our Style Book and samples of 
complete garments to a dealer for your inspection, enabling you 
to examine the most celebrated Rain-coats in the world at your own convenience. ‘ 
C. KENYON CO., 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Address Mail to Factories: 609 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 






















They 


in Kenyon Coats, 


cloth, 

















Your Loss and Peril! 


To Forget that 


Orangeine 


(Powders) 


“Saves the Day” 


From 


Colds, Headache, Chill, Indigestion, 
“Brain Fag,” 
“Feeling Out-of-Sorts.” 
Averts Sickness! 


25c Package Free for Honest Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. 10c 
package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 50c package 
(15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail 
free, one,25c package-on receipt of request, with assurance 
of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Av., Chicago 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Are You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of my 






Ewing Reducing Garments 


and you need not diet, take drugs, 
or tiresome exercises. I make the 
Ewing Hip and Abddéminal Re- 
ducing Band, and the Ewing Bust 
Reducing Garment. They are 
4 beautifully made of light mate- 
rials, lined with thin rubber, ven- 

\ tilated, cool and conifortable to 
\ wear. No buckles, straps, ot 
\ steels. They will reduce you 
». 4 to 14 inches the first time 
sf worn and without the slight- 
est harm or inconvenience. I make them 
" to your measure to reduce just the parts 
', you wish. Every garment guaranteed. 

Ret aoe No corset can reduce you perma- 
—, nentlvy, and no other Reducing Gar- 
ments are hygienic and comfortable 

—I know because I have tried them all. The Ewing 
Reducing Garments do not bind or distribute the flesh 
to other parts—they draw the fat completely away. The 
Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 oz. 
Sold and recommended by the leading dry goods 
stores in Chicago. Endorsed by eminent Physicians 
and huncreds of men and women wearers. Wear the 
band a few weeks before having your fall gowns made. 
Send 2-cent stamp for my illustrated booklet and 
measurement blanks. Don’t goa week longer with- 
out knowing what I can do for you. Society women, 
leading women of the stage, and men and women in 
all walks of life are my satisfied and grateful patrons. 


Elizabeth Ewing, Dept.G.D., 1000 Sheffield Ave.,Chicago 




















Good-bye.” 
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COLGATE’S 


\ DENTAL 








COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 








Perfect, not only in its delicious 
flavor and wonderful cleansing 
power, but in the real convenience 
of the new package. More efficient 
than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 


Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 55 John Street, New York, U. S. A. 






















. | 
S| CA 
MENNEN'S| “hS/N Sd 
TOl L E T POWD ER | a Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 



























Antiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
tifies- sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
—a leading dentifrice fora 


Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 
A, age isthe most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste. 


25c 


= Atal 

2A Druggists 
fm (Sent post- 
paidifyours 
4 hasn't it.) 















**Baby’s Best Friend” STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and pte Phere peplin g edby-abenley 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. se lle ned yeep deariacd 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- | and oil cramtives. The ecllape- 
refillable boxcs—the “Box that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s ible metal tube is convenient and 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents unbreskable. if your dealer 
Sample free. 4 hasn't it, send to us. Sent post 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It paid for 26 Contes. 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. | Guaranteed under the Food 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906; 
fjennen.s = be Nay cowrente Oriental Odor pm... | Serial No. 1612, 
nen’s Borate in So 2 wranpe m 
Specially prepared for the ——— Bold only at ae C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Remarkable Short Stories 
in Collier’s Fiction Numbers 





will be a Fiction Number, Jargely devoted to short stories 

of exceptional character. The stories already selected are 
from the very foremost writers in the English language, and 
cover a wide range of interest—romance, adventure, political and 
social tendencies, society, and every-day life. They are set on 
land and sea, in all parts of America and interesting places in other 
lands. Some carry a message of enlightenment or the burden of 
“a great cause.” Others are entertaining in a fascinating, vital way. 


B sirees es with September, the last issue of each month 


October Fiction Number 
Issued September 26th 
ROMANCE—By Robert W. Chambers. A thoroughly 


dramatic war story, in which a captured spy is a woman and her 
captor is her lover. Full of excitement and nervous tension, it is 
handled with all the crispness of the author’s *¢Iole’’ and his 
New York Society sketches. 


THE ROAD AGENT—By Stewart Edward White. 


The solution of a series of mysterious robberies that amazed and 
impoverished a California mining camp is so clean-cut and obvious, 
when you reach the last page of this story, that the reader is 
chagrined at not having leaped to it while the plot was still uncoiling. 


THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND—By 
James B. Connolly. A love story, filled with adventures on 
the sea, including a thrilling double rescue made by a girl with a 
clever swing of the lead. All through the story a band of Chinamen 
are in the background smoking their opium or grunting their ap- 
preciation of the hero’s bravery in the dory. 


Stories for the November Fiction Number, by Rex E. Beach, 
Rowland Thomas, and O. Henry, will be announced next month. 








tis Collier’s tis 


Fhe National Weekly 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Edges are Smooth 


Everyone knows a_ book-bound busi- 
ness card is infinitely superior to loose 
cards, but until we began making our 


Peerless Patent Book Form 


Cards it was impossible to have smooti edges. 
When detached, there is no possible indication 
that these cards were ever bound in book form. 
It is hard to believe. Send for a sample and 
let us prove it. Superbly engraved and bound 
with tissue sheets between them, they repre- 
sent the best in cards. 


Our Smart Card 
In Case 







TEEL COMPANY 
IrrTesvren.PA 
:OnER BUNoIne 

c 


The John I B. Wiggins Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


Engravers :: Die Embossers :: Plate Printers 
21-23 East Adams St., Chicago 














P f. H. W. *TITU Greatest Physical Culture 
ro Instructor in America. 


ROLANDOW vs. SANDOW 


Rolandow is the acknowledged 
Hercules of the World, having 
defeated all comers. e is the 
only man Sandow refused to 


meet in competition. 

Rolandow was developed by 
the famous Titus System. 

Prof. Titus has the largest and 
best equipped gymnasium in New 
York and guarantees to double 
and treble the strength of anyone 

7 and to perfect the development of 
the muscular system in one course of three months. 
Allinstruction personal. 


MAIL COURSE 
With my system of instruction by mail I guarantee 
to increase your weight, perfect your muscular develop- 
ment, double and treble your strength 
Send 2c. stamp for prospectus to 


Titus Building, No. 156 & 58 East 23d Street, N. Y. City 


TELEGRAPHY 
~—6 LEARN &ets 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction —and a good paying, responsible 
sition is yours; we are unable to capply the demand. 
a5 energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US NO MONEY for tuition until position 
secured. Write at once 

for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE,672 Inst. Bldg, Kalamasco. Mieh 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
atalognue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVF two-cent stam 
THE BARODA COM PANY. 
Dept.N.280 North State &t.,Chicago 














| 
| 












F a good po 
sition were of- 
fered you today, 
would you have 
to “turn itdown” 
because you lack 
the necessary 
qualifications? 
Even if you ac- 
cepted the posi- 
tion, could you 
hold it—or would your lack of training compel you to 
step out in favor of a better trained man? 
@ How can you expect a successful career unless you 
build it on a good foundation? Utilize your spare 
moments—study at home—fit yourself prop- 
erly to meet opportunity—then you will succeed. The 
American School of Correspondence will tell you how 
if you'll clip the coupon and mail it today. 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE 
@ The American School has helped 80,000 people to 
better_positions—surely this experience would benefit 
you. The School will cheerfully advise you—will 
tell you where you are weak, whether or not it can 
help you, point out the shortest and easiest road to success. 
@ If you don’t enroll, you at least will have gained 
some good information and advice without charge. If 
you do enroll, payment can be arranged to suit your 
circumstances. We talk to you by mail only—we employ 
no agents. 

@ The American School of Correspondence 
is the only correspondence school in the country which 
makes a specialty of engineering instruction. Its 
instructors are practical men—men who have had years 
of actual experience in their special fields. Consult 
these experienced men—get their advice—profit by 
their years of hard experience. Let them help you plan 
a paying career. R ber, ding the 











coupon places you under no obligations. 


American School of Correspondence 








CHICAGO 
renee COUPON. Clip and Mail Today...... 
American School of Correspondence: Alrslee’s 10 08 
Please send me free illustrated 209-page handbook «f engineer- 

ing ii 1 am i d in the cour, «marked “*X." 
..Mchanical Drawing . Mathematics " 

. Electrical Engineering . Heating, Ventilating and 

.. Mechanical Engineering umbirg 

. Stationary Engineering . Architecture 

. Structaral Engineering .. Hydraulics 

. Locomotive Engineering ‘ veh be 

. Structural Drafting ..Telegraphy 

.. Telephone Practice .. Textiles 

. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting .. College Preparatory Course 
LE Oo, 5 ciuiadce a ak ttnl d04 cen sn vend veceans elie 
pS! EEUTE POPPE POPOL STE: LI TTT ETT TT eT Trey Ty ° 
Occupation ..... hi dendendedeenens o90eeeeseusssseserenens 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


Rates $2.25 a-line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes October {st. 











Agents and 
Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
good protit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 

















can make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

BIG MONEY easily made fitting 
eyeglasses. Write today for free 
“Booklet 58. Tells how, Easy to 
learn. Best and easiest money ma- 
king business. National Optical Col- 
leze, St. Louis. 

AGENTS. Portraits ooc, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e,views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St... Chicago. 

ELECTRIC GUOODs, Big Cat 3 cls, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 

AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, Nine Articles 
Combined. Lightning seller. Sample 
free. Forshee Mfg.Co.,E213, Dayton,O. 

$4 TOSLOa Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
Noscheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
& Co.. 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, D1. 

OUR = SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Writ¢é 
today for catalog. U. S. Embroidery 
Co., 86 East Broadway, New York. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of allkindssoon. Expertadvice, sam- 

le questionsand Booklet 22 describ- 
ng positions and telling easiest and 

uickest way to secure them free. 
rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washiugton,.D. C, 


























Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS wanted in every county to 
sell transparent handle pocket knives. 
Taft and Sherman or Bryan and Kern 
pictures on handle. Big comission 
paid. From $75 to $300 a month can 





be made. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton,O. 





BIG money made selling and ap 
pointing agents to sell Lighting Sys- 
tems. Our demonstrating system 
makes failure impossible. Wanted—A 
good man in every village in the 
world. National Stamping & Electric 
Works, Chicago. 


WANTED — Railway Mail Clerks, 
Muil Carriers, Postoftice Clerks, $1100 
yearly. Vacation. November Eyami 
nations. Preparation free. Common 
education sufficient. Write immedi- 














| ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. M C, 
Roc hester, N. Y. 
“WRITE US AT ONCE for the best 


Soap and Toilet Article Combinations 
|} put up in the country for Agents. 
|} All our soaps made by the French 
| process, See our new Red Cross pack 
| ages. Pierce Chemical Co., Desk 15, 
2-5th Ave., Chicago, 


|} 152 
WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
| learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or so 
| liciting. Address National Co-operative 
Realty Co.,Dept.JAB,Washington,D.C 


LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article. $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles) Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

AGENTS $300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set 
| Send for sworn statement of $12 di ~“d 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfy. C 
313 Home Bidg., Dayton, O. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
will soon be held in every State. Full 
information. and questions recently 
used by the Civil Service Comnis- 
sion, free. Columbian Correspondence 
| College, Washington, D.C 


Electrical 




















GET a “Taft puzzle,” ingenious, fas 
= iting, educating and durable, 20c. 
ostpaid. 3 for 50c.. Curtis Agency. 305 
ilway Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR Soap and Toilet Article Prop- 





ositions Have Them All Beat—Aftrac- 
tive appearance, Al quality. opu- 
lar prices. Almost sell themselves. 
Just what the people want. Our 


agents doing better than ever. There’s 
areason. Investigate. Davis Soap 
Works, 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


Tell the substitutor: 





PRISMATIC HOODS—Can be put 
on any pear shape electric lamp. Be- 
ing composed of prisms looks like cut 
glass. An ornament wherever used 
Tt intensifies the light, distributes it 
properly. thus making one lamp with 
the Hood give as much light as two 

| Without. Sample sent—charges pre- 
| ye iid for 50 cents. For 16C. P. order 
| No.4 Hood. For 8 or 10C. P. order 
| No. 3 Hood. Sovereign Electric Mfz. 
Company, 310 Broadway, New York. 


| Building, 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


| Weare manufacturers and have 


| profits. 





Business 
Opportunities 


“MY new store necessity is better 
than atelephone, Sellsbetterthaneash 
revisters or scales ever sold. Sells for 
$50 toFLOOO, Your ability alone limits 
your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 
Myers. and local Agts. 3 unted. Ref. Ist 
Ntl Bank, Chicago, M. N. Pitnere, 183- 
189 Lake St., Chic: ago.’ 

“SUCCESS IN THE 
KET.”’ Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write for it. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. 

“DOLLARS & SENSE” (Col. Hun- 
ter’s Gr Book) free with Advertis 
ers Magazine one year at 50 cents. In 
dispensable to bus iness men who ad- 




















sTOCK MAR- 












vertise. Best “Ad-School” in ex 
istence, Sample magazine free, Ad- 
vertisers Magazine, 726 Commerce 
Bide., Kansas City, Mo 

$3,000 TO #10,000° yearly easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre 


sentative, assist you to success, Val- 
vable book free. The Cross Co., 1974 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other 
adve rtisement in this magazine 
“WE START YOU ina 
business with us 
thing 





permanent 
and furnish every- 
Full course of instruction free, 
anew 
Large 
You pay usin3 
profit. Reterences 


mail order line. 
Small capital. 
make big 


plan in the 


mouths; 











give ". Sworn statements, Pease M*g. 
C 0., 235 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MAKE #2500 to $7500 yeurly without 
capital. We teach you the real-estate 
and general brokerage business by 
mail; appoint you our special repre- 
sentative; furnish you with readily 
salable real-estate and investments; 


help you secure customers and make 
you quickly prosperous, Particulars 
free. Interstate Sales Co., 251 Times 
New York. 


Furs 














WILL SELL my fur coat, lined 
with finest Australian mink, with 
élegant Persian lamb collar, cost 
#125, will sell for $35.00. "Send 
your size and if my cout fits will 
send at my expense, with privilege 
of! inspection, also my wife’s ele- 
gant lynx set, large rug mul and 
extra long scarf; cost $65 00, se'l 


for $20.00. Dr. 23. W. 


34th St., 


A. Lewis, 


New York, 
Good-bye.” 
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Patents and 
Lawyers 








Floor Polish 





Music 























PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch tor free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wante d, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; +sample tree. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book ‘How to Get Them.’ 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Che stnut St.,Philade Ip’a 











BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not seratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 





VIOLIN, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo 
taught by mail; weekly lessons in sim- 
ple language and diagrams. $1.00 per 
month; Instruments supplied low ;Est. 
1896.Chas.E.Mayberry,179 6th Ave,N.Y 


Schools 





Ginsen¢ Seed 
and Roors 


GINSENG—25,000 made from one- 
half acre.The most valuable crop in the 
world. Easily grown throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, Room in your gar 
den to grow thousands of dollars worth 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send four 
cents for postage and get Booklet AB 














ISAAC PITMAN shorthand, touch 
typewriting, bookkeeping, quickly 
learned at home by mail. Write for 
booklets telling how. Baggot Corre- 
spondence School, 107 W.129th St., N.Y 


7 i —7—y—a sm | 
Boats and Yacht 
Supplies 


MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outtittec 








PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 centsstammps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 


which tells all about it. 
Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. 


McDowell | Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
A aud every necessity for yachtsmen 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 








Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 





PATENTS. I procure patents that 
protect. Advice and books free. High- 
est references. Best results. Watson E. 


Telegraphy 


free. Hopkins, 119 Cliambers St.,N.Y. 


MisceHlaneous 

















Coleman, W ushington, pc. 








TELEGRAPHY— 
R wire in school; living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
Games and also. Catalog free. 


24th St.. Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 





taught quickly. R. 





ARE YOU LONELY? If so, Join 
our Lonelies Colony and be happy. 
Particulars for a stamp. Internation- 
al Information Bureau, 271 West 


Dodge’s Institute, 











Enterfainmenfss 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material. Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up = Telegray 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. | Phila., P 





for over 5,000 21 





expenses Prospe 





LEARN Telegraphy. 
under supervision of railway officials, 


Main lines. Positions assured. Work for 


sh Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
a.; Memphis, Tenn.; Daven 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago, | port, lowa; Columbia, 8. C. 





raduates, Operated GROW NEW HAIR by using our 

Hygienic Vacuum Cap. Cures dan- 

druff. Stops falling hair. Prevents 

premature grayness. Rental $1.00 per 

week. Rent applie dif purchased, Free 

Booklet. Hygienic Vacuum Cap Co., 
7 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


National 


| 

| 
Advance ecalis | 125th St., New York, Dept. 7 
ctus free i 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

muzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of e xamination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO. 
Dept. @ 62-68 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, li 








Diamond 
Hand Books 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 

Shirley’s Lover’s Guide, Grace Shirley 

Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
Shirley 

Guide te Etiquette, 1.. W. Sheldon 

Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen 

Frank Merriwell'’s Book of Physical Development, 
jurt IL. Standish 

National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Re 

Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypay Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 

The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Elisworth, M.D 

U. 8S. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, . NEW YORK 














gemont 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


| IT PAYS BIG . H 
| Baars win Mot on, Pictures 
| 


scruction Book and “hates ws Guide’ tells a 
e furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver. 
| 

















Maing Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 

stonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 


to pd in store 
onecate Five Cent Theatres ‘2"*"° 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides ented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell youhow. Catalog free 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 Ghemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 








Sert on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
. stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your ewiteh free. Extra shadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest aye otha dressing ~—aiso 
high see switches, pompadou! - 
na Ay era, lly v1 
17 enw St., Chicago 








RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 








| At your pencil at a moderate price. 
stalioner s 
or by - $ . co 
postpa ~ eee 
J. ULLRICH & 0. “tiny, Oo Agents 
| Manufacturers “ ‘cy Wanted 
135 Greenwich Street, - 
(603 Thames Building.) NEW YORK 


Good-bye.” 





XL 
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Facsimile of the Pure Rice 
Paper ‘ White) 











eT RE 


GENUINE 





THE ONLY GENUINE 
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The Finest 
Cigarette Paper in the World 


La Croix (La of ) Cigarette Papers are 
smokers who roll their 
own cigarettes. Made in France, of pure 
rice paper, their quality is unapproachable. 


famous among all 


If you are unable to get the genuine La 
Croix (La + ) Papers, send 5c for a book to 


The American Tobacco Company, Dept. B. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 














CISLLSIIFYS HM FO 





Tell the substitutor: ““No, thank you, | want what I asked for. 








N the brewing of EVANS’ ALE an 
original path is followed, and the 
result is as near perfection as can 
be attained in ale making. There’s 
the Brewery bottling as well 


vans’ 















Ale. 


ESIDES its healthfulnes there’s 
always the pleasure of drink- 
ing it—a delightfully ,gratifying 
and appetizing beverage that 
adds a zest peculiarly its own. 













In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles. 





cl Hotels, Everywhere. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 


Brewery and Bottling Works 
| HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 


Res 









poNcRese 
| PLAYING CARDS 


Gold edges. 50c. per 
as pack. 90 picture backs, 
| dainty colors and gold. 


Bicycle 


ae 


| 

| 

: : 40 regulation backs. 

| wd) BA Most durable 25c. card 
l™m made. More sold than 

| all others-combined, 

| 

| 

| 








200-page book, ‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new 
edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- 
paid for 6 flap ends from Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. 

The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 17 Cincinnati, U.S.A, 











Good-bye.” 

















Seal Nestin 


EXTRA DRY 







The only American 
Champagne to receive 
a gold medal at Paris 
Exposition. 
It was acknowledged 
by: Parisians to be 
_ to the best 
rench wines. 
The absence 
of duty reduces 
the cost 50 per 
cent. _ 
PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO. 
Sole Makers 
RHEIMS, N.Y. 




















Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutcly Fireproof 

f modern hotel architecture 

t furnished (om- 













nest type 













heart of New York, 
ash th 


on of the metr 





Room . ‘ 81.50 and @2.0¢0- &- 
Room ant Rath 2.50 and upward - 
Parlor, Bedroom and Math 85.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel 

lence Delightful mus afternoon and 











Send for particulars and hand 
me Ret 

J. P. CADDAGAN 

Managing Director 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many years 
before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will flad their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


send 10 CENTS tha a'sample 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street, New York 

















The Only Pipe That Gives the 
Natural Tobacco Flavor 


TURCO-AMERICAN 


GLASS PIPE 


The Turco-American Glass Pipe smokes cool 
and sweet and clean. It hastwo bowls. An inner 
one of tine meerschaum, from which the smoke is 
drawn through vents into an outer one of tough, 
annealed, non-absorbent glass. Here the moisture 
and nicotine collect and remain, : That’s why only 
cool, clean smoke reaches the mouth—why the 
pipe never bites 

Every grain of tobacco burns to a white ash. No 
wet residue to throw away and the last whiff is as 
sweet as the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no 
offensive smell in rooms or clothes. Send for one. 
Smoke it a week and if not satisfied money will be 
refunded. 

Pipe, with handsome, durable case, $2.00. 
Without case, $1.50. Postpaid. State prefer 
ence for straight or curved stem. 

Send for FREE booklet.’‘History of Smoking.’’ 
Tureo American Pipe Co. 357 South Ave.,Rochester,N.¥ 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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White Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water”’ 


Loris, Daas Ke, nNdS erat 


you CAN Ge nislders OWN A DI AMOND OR WA or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beau 
ful descriptive catalog containing 1, OR WATS aay er you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like 
pay 1-5th on delivery, balance in 8 iT monthly tery eredit is good. Our prices the lowest, DO YOUR 


















four ¢ 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL piAhonk € iRist™ As SHOPPING NOW conveniently and leisurely in the priv- 
Sent. >» WATCH CREDIT HOU . 1858 | acy of your own home. Now is the time to make choice seleo- 
ga0s.&60. » e L209, 92 te 08 Btate St. © cae, All, | tions. Our catalog is free. Write for it today. Do fond 


Dividend Paying Grape Fruit and Orange Grove Stock 


A most attractive proposition. incorporated under Laws of Florida, $100,000 fully paid up, non-assessable, shares $100.00 cach, 
Will pay a dividend of from & to 14 per cent. in February next. Full particulars to parties interested. 


Should Pay an Average of 20 per cent. per Year 


For the next five years, and increase for fifty or more years. About half, best variety of Grape fruit. In order to realize quickly 
to settle an interest, will sell a limited number of shares at par Afver sufficient number of shares are sold to realize amount 
yeeded, no more will be offered. Address. Owner, Leck Box 3, Leesburg, Florida. 











Thousands Pleased 


with our 
Booklet on Good Furniture 


Trade Mark 
Free Sample. Write Dept. 42. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


SHINES EASIEST | 


Power built like a locomotive 
whistle, clean cut, powerful, 

Whistle compelling signal, the 

for Watres never fails to com- 
mand attention-—a farmer a 

Auto mile ahead on a hay wagon 
hears and turns out. 

The Watres is blown from spent gas 
reservoir so that it is always available, 
coasting down hills or around corners. 

A booklet free for the asking. Write 





So charming is our brochure ‘‘Furniture 
or Character” that many have written us 
tnat it is an “‘artistic delight,” a ‘‘master- 
piece of value and beauty,’’ a ‘“‘work of art,”’ 

“exceedingly beautiful,” a ‘“‘gem,”’ etc., etc. 


In it we have told what can only be suggested in 
any screctomenrlaneesting facts about the celebrated 


A 
l 
Y 











Berkey & Cay 


correct reproductions of Colonial and Period furniture 
for the dining room, bed room and library. 

It will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 16 
cts. in U. S. stamps to partly defray ex- 
pense. If not acceptable, return same and 
stamps will be refunded. 

This high grade furniture with our 
guarantee shopmark can be secured at 
modest prices through the leading furni- 
ture stores. 





Shop Mark 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. Estab. 1859 ‘ ane 
Please Adcress Dept. Z, Grand Rapids, Mich. for it today. 


Watres Manufacturing Company 
thd LLL | 1131A Broadway, New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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20% Down, 10% Per Month 


Why wait for your Diamond until ROAST MEATS 


you have saved the price pay for it 
by the Lyon method and get it at hot or cold, are given just that 


once. Lyon prices are 20°, below all “finishing eowch’* if seasoned with 
competitors’. We import in_ the 


rough, cut and polish, saving you 
middlemen’s. profits and the duty 


levied on polished stones. We deéal 
only in perfect blue white diamonds. SAUCE ‘ 


A written guarantee accompanies THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
every sale. Exchangeable any time 
at full price. All goods sent prepaid It perfects the flavor of Soups, 


subject to examination. Send for our Fish, Steaks, Chops, Veal and 
Catalogue No.17___ richly illustrated. Salads. It gives relish to an other- 
Established 1843 wise insipid dish. 
J : NI a im £e) N & CO. Beware of Imitations, 


71-73 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 




















Where the old wall-paper is solid on the wall, charming and beautiful 
results can be secured by applying Alabastine directly over it, particu- 
larly on ingrain paper and even striped paper, providing there are no 


A L A B A STI N E strong aniline colors or raised res. aia aie 


Alabastine comes 
only in sealed pack- 4 Hey Poo Bene 
ages and any dealer tints, and a fold- 
will hgh er giving valuable 
are carefu J s hints on 
for Alabastine. The Sanitary Wall Coating decorations. _ 
Alabastine will = you an even, velvety surface which reflects the light instead 
of absorbing it, thus making your rooms brighter and more cheerful. Best results are 
obtained where the paper can be removed, for then Alabastine becomes a part of the wall. 
Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster rock, powdered. Simply mixed with cold water 
and applied with a flat brush, it adheres to the wall by its own cementing powers, 
You can do the work yourself, or employ an experienced decorator, 


The Alabastine Company. 221 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept.131, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
Ubs OF 











AFTER SHAVING 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 
Write for interesting book, Shaving Essentials 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, —mailed free on request. 
6108 Porter Block. Est. 1882, Grand Rapids, Mich. LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York 





in silver 
Ss er 
for postage. 
Our new edition of "Modern Homes*® 
with designs from $800 to $20,000. 
Tells you how to build cheaply and 
intelligently. Full information, cost 
- of each house and price of plans. 
e equal of any $2 architectural 
Yours ra only 25¢ ond 14c for postage. 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 


(68 plans low-cost houses, $300 to $9000) sent for only 25c and be postage. 


Send for ART IN ARCHITECTURE, $1.00 per year. 


(A monthly magazine devoted to bullding and furnisbing.) 
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40 H.P. 1908 “FIAT” CAR 


COMPLETE, $6000.00 


1908 PRICES 
15 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - $3500.00 
25 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder. Chassis, - 4500.00 
40 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - - - 5000.00 
45 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, - “ ° 6000.00 
60 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis (Kaiser Cup), 7250.00 


THE ABOVE ARE TURIN FACTORY PRICES AND INCLUDE DUTIES, 
FREIGHT AND PACKING CHARGES. 





Touring Bodies, $1000.00, Closed Bodies, $1500.00 





1786 BROADWAY, 57th TO 58th STREETS, NEW YORK 
N. E. Branch, 885 Boylston St., Boston 


Responsible Agents Wanted In All Principal Cities 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Lord &§ Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


“Harvard Mills” 


(Hand 


smerny (/nderwear 


For Women and Children 





As a satisfactory solution of a 
practical question which every Fall sug- 
gests, namely: the Underwear question 
we recommend the “HARVARD 
MILLS” Brand to your attention. A 
full measure of satisfaction is pro- 
vided in this brand—the widest range 
of shapes, fabrics, qualities and 
weights is represented in the 

“HARVARD MILLS.” It has long been 
the standard for perfect fitting under- 
wear. Without hesitation or doubt, 
you can ask for the “HARVARD 
MILLS” Brand—a few special numbers 
of which are described below, and be 
absolutely sure of getting just what 
you always desire in Underwear. 

No. 805. Medium Weight Finest 


Combed Cotton, Vests, Pants, 
Tights, Corset Covers, per 


eee ees 
Extra sizes. eens .65 
Union Suits (all shapes), regular 

sizes. 6% oss hie 
Extra sizes . ,« « Ce 


No. 862. White 1 ight yy eight 
Merino, Vests, Pants, Tigl.ts, 
Corset Covers; per garment . $0.85 


Extra sizes . . 1.60 
Union Suits (all shapes), regular 
sizes ee - 1.35 
Extra sizes . 1.65 
No. 866. White "Medium Ww eight 
Merino, 50% Wol, Vests, 
Pants, Tights, Curset Covers; , 
per garment oscse v Oe 
Extra sizes i. a 
Union Suits (all shapes), waa 
sizes . 1.65 
Extra sizes - 2.00 
No. 867. White "Medium w eight 
Merino, 85% Wool, Vests, 
Tights, Pants, Corset Covers; 
per garment ‘¢ « 6s & “eee 
Extra sizes . ae 
Union Suits (all | shapes), regular 
Ge . x sé 6 ee 
Esmede . wt ct tlt te oe 
Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. Z. We will direct you to nearest 


Dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number, as above stated. 


Broadway New York 
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man’s regard tor his personal appearance. 


in New York by 





local tailor. 


No detail of workmanship neglected. We 
guarantee of perfect fit and siutistaction 
absolutely, no risk to you 











Clothes Count 


C‘serviceat that fit: What look smart 


We make suits and overcoats from $12.50 to $25.00 Actual value $20.00 to $50.00 
and Direct to the Consumer only; delivered expressage prepaid, Mad r 
special pattern, cut from your measurements 
sponged and London shrunk. Exclusive designs, many of which we control absolutely 
back our statements with an_ iron-clad 


Di 


Send postal to-day for our catalog. It's worth your while. Free and Post Paid 


York Tailors, "syst" 


and fashionable: That are well-made, 
serviceable, dressy: Clothes that have distinction and mdividuality--that look, 
in fact, as if they belonged to the wearer, and not to some other man. 
that something about custom-made, made to measure, clothing that always shows a 
The 
set the tashion for the country in men's clothes. Have your clothes custom-made 


The New York Tailors 


and be confident that there can be nothing better in style and workmanship 

Our system of home measurement, with 
tailor for men from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

Upon request, we send you, free, our new illustrated Fall Style Book, containing 
detail charts of color harmony and correct dress for all occasions, with our complete 
line of samples of imported and domestic textiles, suitable for all ages. Also outfit for 
our system of home measurement which enabies you to have a custom-made suit in 
less time and at less cost, of better material and style, than you can get from your 


style and Sample Book, enables us to 


All cloth care fully inspected, cold water 


There is 


New York ‘lailors of New York City 





om your own 


your money refunded This assures 


N 729-731 Broadway, New York City 




















Made of the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 
in.a clean and sanitary fac- 
tory, the largest in the world. 


Outlast several ordi- 

nary brushes, but 
cost no more. 

Hundreds of 

stylesin natural 

Higods, real 


a rj » 
ear 


rare de 
etc., for the 
Hair, Teeth, 
Face, Hands, 
Clothes, etc. 


OUR FREE 
BRUSH BOOK 
tells how to choose, how 
to clean and properly care 
me for your brushes. Send your 
address and dealers. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 

New York Office, 48-47 West Thirty-third St. 











We Trust You 
10 Days 
$4 85 


-~ ie 


Each wtp 
co) 
S Wake 2 


write to-day for this hand: 14- inch, b ifull 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. En 6c. tL, for ca’ 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.H 57, 21 Quincy Bt. CHICAGO 
Tell the substitutor: 













DERMATOLOCY 


John H. Woodbr Originator of facial opera- 
tions and instantaneous face filling by injection, has re- 
moved to 30 West 22d St., N. Y., and has now no con- 
nection with any other office or Institute of Dermatology 
in this or any other city. 











John H. Woodbury’s New Wrinkle, $1.00 


Cl-ars the skin of Wrinkles. Frowns, Freckles, M th, Tan Lines. 

Spots, Scars, Pittings. and keeps the +kin young and healtuy 

By mail, inclu ing instrument, 2 composite stones and creme 

John ». Ba? oodbury’s Colorosis.. $1.00 

erful one anmication Hair ¢ ‘oloring 

John i. “Woodbury Ss Hair Destroyer.. .....81.00 

ist nthy Re moves a I snverthnous hair. 

John H. ‘" oodb Lotion..........8100 

For exc ot nose fae 

nH. Woodb e Erad 

ror horny protruaing or surtac s 
John H,. Woodbury’. tner. wing Nail Cure 81,00 
Instant relief and positive cure. 
John H. Woodbury’s skin Bleach $1.00 
For sallow, titeless, discolored, wrinkle a skin. 
Send 10c for full size cake of either New Skin or New 
air Soap. Regular price 5c a cake. 

Office or Mail. Wanted: Representative in each locality. 

Free Booklet, How to Care for the Skin_and the Scalp. 
We teach all branches of John H. Woodbury’s 

up-to-date method of Dermatology and allot special 

territory to our graduates Office or muil course. 

The Facial Cultivating Co.,30West 22d St.,NewYork 
Dept.12F. JOHN H. WOODBURY, President. 
John H. Wood uru's “Rustic Villa,” Sea Gate, Coney Istand, 
New York, now open sor guests. Ocean front, 75 rooms 
















. 81,00 






PROF. I. HUBERT'S q 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sun-burn and all 
fections. of the skin, 
prevents wrinkles. 
not a cover up but erudi- 
: Ivina Lotion 


connection 
/vina Cream, At all druggists, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream, 50c; Lotion 5O0c3 Soap 25c. 
Send for testimonials 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TES Veuutabis Sicilian HAIR RENEWER 


Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair 
because it destroys the germs that preduce this trouble. We cer- 
tainly believe that the intelligent and faithful use of this remedy will 
prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff 
from the scalp, and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 

A Spiendid Dressing. Does not interfere with curling or 
waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. 
He is acquainted with each ingredient, hence can give you a valu- 
able opinion concerning its use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

k. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


DOES NOT CHANGE T 


Revised Formula 


Glycerin. Has marked healing and soothing 
properties; esy y indicated for rashes, 
eruptions ng of the scalp. Also has 
great food value, aiding nature in producing a 
more luxuriant growth of hair. 

sicum. Stimulant, tonic. Increases ac 
tivity of all the glands and tissues of the 
Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Clally valuable in falling hair. 

Sulphur. Absolutely esse nti al for the p rompt 
and tote ul dest ruction of the ** falling-hair germ’ 
and the “‘ dandruff germ.”’ 

Boroglyeerin. An antiseptic of high merit. 

Alcohol. Stimulant. Antiseptic. Preservative. 

Water. Perfume. 


COLOR OF THE HAIR 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Illustrations from our 64-page style book. 


Plymouth Furs 


‘Ts luster and wearing quality of the fur, the hang or drape of the 
garment, the close fit of the collar—are the essentials that make 
Plymouth fur coats and fur lined coats so distinctive. Plymouth coats 
are made from skins especially selected for each garment. Plymouth 
furs are guaranteed to and always do give absolute satisfaction. 
Fur Buying is An Art 
Select furs that are right, and they will give good service for many years. 


Write for the Plymouth Fur Style Book B, (sent free on request). It will tell you 
all about furs and how to select them. 


? Our assortment of neck pieces and muffs, jackets, 
Women Ss Furs fur coats and fur-lined coats for women, offers 
the widest range from which to make a selection at from $5 to $5,000. 


Plymouth Fur Company, Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what! asked for. Good-bye.” 
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@ Sanitary Floors 


~ANITARY means comfortable and beautiful, as well as 
clean; for comfort and beauty are aids to health. The 
most sanitary of floors is linoleum. More sanitary even 
than hardwood, because more comfortable and more beauti- 
| ful. Much less costly, and quieter and easier to clean, too. 
Cook’s INLAID LINOLEUM makes the most satisfactory and 
longest-lasting tloor—A molded inlaid, tormed in one piece—an im- 
provement over the old inlaid formed ot separate color blocks. No 
joints water can soak into; no places dirt and germs can lodge. 
Cook's PRINTED LINOLEUM is more pliable and less harsh 
of surface, than other kinds. No chipping or cracking when 
down. Handsomer patterns. Better and longer wearing colors. 


Ask your dealer to show you the many beautiful patterns of Cook’s Linoteum. Look 
for the name on the back. 


Cook’s Decora for Sanitary Walls. = The 
modern wall covering— 
waterproof and cleanable. Won’t fade, can’t crack; 
lasts a lifetime and doesn’t show the wear. A rub 
with a damp cloth makes it like new again. Many 
beautiful patterns. Artistic effects and individual 
treatments not obtainable in wall paper. Ask your 
paperhanger, or dealer, for Cook’s Decora. 


























For complete in- 
formation in lino- 
leum, and patterns 
reproduced nn colors, 
send for Cook’s Lin- 
oleum Book B. Use 
the coupon; or a 
postal. 















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” XL 








September_Ist, 1908. 
ceneee 
The Gillette Safety Razor Company has expended 


over four years of careful study, research and experiment in 
perfecting the process necessary to produce these blades. 
Machinery and process are completed to the satis- 
faction of the experts engaged in the work, and now, for 
the first time, we are prepared to supply "New Process" 
GILLETTE blades to GILLETTE users. 


Soooee 


A superfine steel is essential to take the keen edge 
given "New Process" blades, and for that reason the 
steel used is made from our own formula. 

The steel is then rolled thin — made flexible — and 
stamped into GILLETTE blades. The blades are then 
subjected to our new tempering process and are especially 
tested before the edges are put on them. 


eooeee 


Automatically regulated machines sharpen both edges 
on every blade with powerful pressure and unswerving 
precision, producing a keen and enduring edge. 

Every cutting edge on each blade is perfect and possesses 
a degree of keenness not possible to produce by any other 
process. 

Consequent!y, although blades are paper-thin, they 
have the utmost endurance and survive any kind of 
service—whether in daily contact with the critical shaver's 
coarse stubble or the college boy's soft down. And they 
need NO STROPPING — NO HONING. 


poeeeed 
* So superior are "New Process" blades in keenness, 


durability and all desirable shaving qualities to any blades 
ever previously produced that each one will give you 


New York 
255 Times Bldg. 
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Tell the substitutor: 


Nononine INEVAOLE Se 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Ny, 
. ik : 

many more httul shaves than you ever have had, no 
matter how satisfactory your previous experience with the 


GILLETTE has been. J 


/ eotees 
_"New Process" blades are finished with a high polish. 
They are much easier to clean after using since dust and 
moisture do not cling readily to their polished surface. 
This renders them practically immune from rust — 
adding another element of durability, 
aeoeee 





"New Process" blades deserve a new package and 
we have spared no effort or ingenuity to provide a 
suitable one. 

It is a handsome nickel-plated box which seals itself 
hermetically every time it is closed. 

It is absolutely damp-proof — will protect the blades 
from rust in any climate, land or sea, thus greatly pro- 
longing their life. 

You receive a fresh box with every set of blades. The 
empty one then forms an elegant, waterproof match-safe. 

Twelve "New Process" GILLETTE blades are 
packed in the box. The retail price is One Dollar. 


eeooee 


If you happen to use some other shaving device or 
have the "barber habit," you'll find it worth while to 
adopt the "GILLETTE Way" with "New Process" 
blades instead. 

You'll enjoy every GILLETTE shave — it is smooth, 
even, full of comfort and satisfaction. 

The standard razor set consists of triple silver plated 
razor and 12 "New Process" blades in morocco velvet- 


lined case. Price $5.00. 


Combination sets containing shaving accessories, ranging 
in price from $6.50 to $50.00. 


oooeee 


At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery, haberdashery 
and sporting goods dealers. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON 
255 Kimball Bldg. 


ra VY 


Chicago 
255 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


le ye BON 


Good-bye.” 
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around 
the 
world 


Wherever civilization has gone, 
Schlitz beer has followed. 

It has been known in South Africa 
since the white man first went there. It 
is shipped in large quantities to the 
frigid wilds of Siberia. It is advertised 
in the quaint newspapers of China and 
Japan. Since Dewey captured the 
Philippines Schlitz goes there in solid 
train loads. 

Schlitz has won against the com- 
petition of the whole world. 

The reason is we go to extremes in 
cleanliness. Our materials are chosen 
from among the best grown by one of 
our partners. Our brewing is watched 
by another. The beer is cooled in 
filtered air. It is aged for ménths in 


glass lined steel tanks. Every,bottle 





is sterilized. There .are 
no impurities, no bilious- 


ness in Schlitz. 


It keeps in any 
climate and always 
retains its deli- 


cious flavor. 


Ask jer thes Brewery, Bot- 
Lith. 

See that the cork or crozn 
?s branded Schlitz. 


{ 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Tell the substitutor; “io, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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jay: auty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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[ts beauty, fragrance and 
convenience make the use 
of the delicious liquid den- 
tifrice RuBifoam a delight. 
Wise and timely mouth-care 
with this perfect antiseptic 
cleanser purifies, preserves 
wh ——— Nature's price- 
ess pearls. 7 
25 cents at Drugipists 


aan <)T <P 


_f 
) CA SAMPLE FREE, ADDRESS, E.W.HOYT &. CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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ATHLETES Many a ‘‘Husky”’ knows the value of a good, hot cup of well-made 


Can’t afford to weaken heart and nerves by POS | | |M “There’s a Reason” 


COFFEF. Dactum Coreal Ca Itd Rattle Creek Mich. I S. A. 





